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[ the fanciful supposition be for a moment indulged, that there 
should alight upon our island an intelligent stranger, hitherto 
wholly unversed in the modes and instruments of European life, 
it would not be without interest, and possibly not without in- 
struction, to conjecture the probable course of his observations and 
conclusions. He would doubtless first be impressed by the 
glaring opposition and contrast presented by the extreme grades 
of society, lying, as they do, side by side, and inextricably in- 
volved with each other—the few rich, the many poor—the few 
wise, the many foolish. By prolonging his observations, he would 
notice the atoms that go to make up the whole framework of 
- society ever in restless commotion, and rapidly interchanging 
with each other as their relative places become from time to 
time assigned by the presiding influences of education and 
wealth. These twin potentates he would watch ever gaining 
a more and more conspicuous ascendancy throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, their mark impressed on the aspirations 
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of youth and on the labours of mature age ; at their sole behest 
the boldest innovations less and less falteringly welcomed, and 
antiquated fallacies more and more unceremoniously exploded, 
And, in intimate connexion with this advancing empire of edu- 
cation and wealth, symbolizing, too, the resistless mobility of 
that empire, and more than all else effectually co-operating with 
it—the physical restlessness of our nation would not be the latest 
feature to attract our traveller's regard. In our daily, hourly 
passage from place to place, in the incessant communication 
maintained through every part! of our land, in our instinctive 
abhorrence of even temporary insulation, our social, commercial, 
political, and scientific intercourse knowing no break, our im- 
patience of delay or rest in work, our spasmodic activity, even when 
_ most in search of refreshment and repose; in all such symptoms 

he might complacently and justly believe he had found dis- 
closed the truest exhibition of the temper of the age and coun- 
try. Nor would it be an irrational conclusion if he went on to 
argue that, if it be true that all this unresting circulation and 
uninterrupted communion are indeed determining from moment 
to moment the very life of the nation, and, more than all else, nou- 
rishing the two feeders of that life—intellectual and material im- 
provement—then, surely, must the organization of the art of 
carriage needs be the loftiest specimen of apt political contri- 
vance, and be treated on all hands as not the least solemn concern 
with which the nation has to deal. 

It demands, indeed, no eccentric sanguineness of disposition to 
form such expectations as these. It is all the more bitterly 
humiliating to reflect how wofully they contrast with the actual 
picture which a nearer view of the management of the country’s 
traffic would reveal to the stranger’sgaze. Imagine his confused 
surprise on ascertaining indubitably, after a pertinacious show of 
courteous reluctance, that, in a country boasting itself to be self- 
governed, in compliance with enlightened economical rules, the 
principles assumed to be applicable to traffic are not unfairly 
described as being of the following description :— 

(1) That to as few people as possible, and not as many, be con- 
ceded the privilege of passing from place to place; (2) that from all 
invested with this exceptional privilege, an arbitrary impost called 
“profit,” and amounting to somewhere about twenty times the 
actual or necessary cost of conveyance, be levied in favour of a select 
portion of the community, who, at some former period, under the 
cover of legal forms, usurped a position as detrimental to the 
whole country as it is likely to be suicidal to themselves, and 
which they now call an “inalienable right ;’ (3) that such an ex- 
travagant charge be laid upon the conveyance of the very neces- 
saries, let alone the conveniences, of life, as to enhance exorbitantly 
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their selling price, and put some of the most essential of them per- 
manently out of the reach of the bulk of the population ; (4) that 
the conveyance of the materials of manufacture be rendered so pre- 
posterously expensive as to discourage and limit such conveyance to 
a degree most depressive and paralysing to the development of 
the national resources ; (5) that the safety and convenience of 
travellers, especially those of the poorer sort, and also the most 
numerous, be recklessly sacrificed, so often as the price of ensuring 
such safety and convenience threatens even momentary competi- 
tion with the enormous profits of that select and favoured body 
before alluded to; (6) that the traffic of the country be regulated 
by seventy or eighty distinct corporations without any show of 
concord among themselves, and generally with a very distinct 
show of mutual rivalry and antipathy, exhibiting a perplexing 
variety of fares, charges, bye-laws, and modes of action, occupied 
ceaselessly in hindering each other—now forming temporary 
alliances, to the prejudice of all men but themselves, now buying 
up smaller lines or guaranteeing to them dividends in order to 
keep up prices, and evermore presenting all the opposite evils of 
the closest monopoly, and the most.rampant system of unre- 
stricted competition ; (7) that the soil of the country, its single 
priceless possession, valuable beyond all estimate and properly 
saleable at none, be recklessly alienated in perpetuity, in 
tracts of hundreds of miles’ length, to any body of speculators 
who choose to come and ask for it, and can make a fair show of 
fight with as many other bodies of competing speculators as, 
solely in defence of their own puny interests, think it worth 
while to dispute the claims; (8) that it is well to encourage the 
procreation and fostering of a swarm of penniless stock-jobbing 
impostors, who shall devote their time and special faculties to 
the imaginary delineation of new railways in every conceivable 
direction, no matter how needless, how extravagant, how noxious 
to the surface of the national territory, how ruinous to the 
legitimate interests of existing companies; and who, after 
encumbering the soil, and lavishing the capital of the nation in 
unproductive expenditure (even if the scheme be not abandoned 
at an earlier stage), craftily choose their time to shirk out of the 
undertaking, having first succeeded in passing on their liabilities 
to purchasers less knowing, but more guileless, than themselves ; 
lastly, (9) that the sole test to be applied in every new railway 
adventure is, not the happiness, the improvement, or the wealth 
of the whole community, not the prospective results in a few 
years hence, still less in the next generation, not the local circum- 
stances of any large area of the country, but, exclusively of every 
other consideration, the immediate returns to the shareholders in 


the way of profitable remuneration. . 
= 
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Such is a general picture, gloomy it may be, though of ghastly 
veracity none will deny, of the English railway system in the pre- 
sent day. If there be any who think lightly of such corrupt prin- 
ciples of administering so vital a concern as the traffic of a wealthy 
and energetic nation like ours, or affect but dimly to comprehend 
the viciousness of these principles, it is only another instance of the- 
general difficulty in the way of reforming any great and wide-spread- 
ing abuse that always appears to be in some way commensurate 
with its very extent and magnitude. The well-known and the 
habitual never fail to generate an indolent familiarity and an 
unhealthy and uncritical acquiescence. To the slaveholders of 
the Southern States of America, no doctrine seems so monstrous 
and destitute of the barest plausibility as the human claims of 
the coloured man. To all Englishmen, not so long ago, there 
seemed to be an inseparable union, in the nature of things, between 
petty larceny and the drop at Tyburn, between a representative 
system and nomination boroughs. In the present day it is, 
similarly, just the largest question and the most widely prevalent 
pest that most signally fails to fix the attention and to invite 
systematic reform. So it is with education, so with the far-reaching 
problem of pauperism, with the municipal government of the 
metropolis, and with the wrengs or rights of Ireland. 

It is the object of the present article to remove the question 
of railways out of this region of ignorant and patient endurance, 
and, by carefully investigating the actual facts and statistics at 
hand, endeavour to substantiate step by step the several counts 
of the indictment we have, in broad terms, above laid against 
the existing mode of administration. Side by side with the 
abuses complained of, we shall point out the enormous advantage 
that would flow to the public, and the results for good or evil 
likely to be occasioned to the shareholders, by a complete and 
systematic change of system. ‘The abstract value of such a 
change being thus ascertained, we shall then discuss the special 
mode of reconstruction advocated by Mr. Galt and provided for 
by the Act of 1844, 

The first part of the subject, that is, the necessity and abstract 
desirability, considered without reference to any special mode of 
practically carrying it out, of an entire change of system, we 
shall dispose of under two heads, which between them will 
enclose all the most crying abuses of which complaint is made. 
These heads will be, first, the fact of the extravagan fares and 
charges now imposed for the carriage of passengers and goods, 
together with the prospective results likely to follow from very 
considerable reduction in those fares and charges; and secondly, 
the pernicious consequences due to such a multiplicity of adminis- 
trative bodies, such as they are, contrasted with those likely to 
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flow from the institution of one undivided system of administra- 
tion throughout the whole land. 

I. In order to open the way to the consideration of the first 
head of inquiry announced above, it will be well to search for a 
precise estimate of the actual cost to a railway company of carry- 
ing (1) a single passenger, and (2) a ton of goods. Now there is 
enclosed a certain ambiguity in the very form in which the 
question is propounded. The expense of carrying a single pas- 
senger for a mile can only be determined by ascertaining the 
expense of conveying a whole train for the same distance, and 
dividing that expense by the number of passengers in the train. 
Hence the answer, as to the cost of any one passenger, will depend 
as much upon the number of passengers carried as upon the 
actual expenditure incurred for the purpose of locomotion. We 
shall obviously have very different results according as we assume 
(1) that the train is as full as a train can be, which is only 
brought about occasionally, by means of what are called “ excur- 
sion trains ;” or (2) that the train is as full as trains upon the 
average are, calculating that average for a year over all the lines 
in the country ; or again, (3) that, through lowering of fares or 
other causes, a train carries some number of passengers inter- 
mediate between that given on the two former assumptions. 
Now, our first object being to ascertain not what is the occasional 
or possible, but what is the average and actual profit reaped by 
railway companies upon the existing fares; the second assumption, 
that a train is only as full as trains upon the average are, is the one 
naturally suited to our purpose. “The average number” (we 
quote from Mr. Galt’s analysis of official returns) “of passengers 
conveyed by each train in the kingdom is seventy-one, exclusive 
of season-ticketholders, and this class may raise the number 
probably to seventy-four ; but, on the other hand, there is included 
in this average all the summer excursion traffic, the trains con- 
taining from 500 to 1500 excursionists, and, if these be excluded 
from the general average, the number of passengers in the 
regular trains cannot exceed /ifty.” 

Now, as to the average expenditure incurred by the con- 
veyance of a whole train for a single mile, we have two accounts 
ready to our hand: one founded upon materials supplied to the 
Board of Trade for the year 1863, and calculated upon the cost 
incurred by all the trains of all the railways in the United 
Kingdom ; the other elaborated by Mr. Gooch, when chairman of 
the Eastern Counties Railway, for the purpose of satisfying the 
shareholders that the company was carrying at sufficiently 
remunerative prices, and calculated chiefly upon costs peculiar 
to coal trains. We shall (at least, for the present) avail our- 
selves of the former account, both as being more conducive to 
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our object, and telling the most favourably on the side of the 
companies as against the public. 

It may be interesting to present in extenso the estimate of 
the average cost of conveying a train a mile :— 


Maintenance of way and works 

Locomotive power . ‘ ; ° ‘ ‘ 

Repairs and renewals of carriages and wagons . 

General traffic charges : 

Rates and taxes . ‘ 

Government duty . : : . ‘ P : 

Compensation for personal injury, and damage and 
loss of goods ‘ ° ; : : . 

Legal and Parliamentary expenses F , ° 

Miscellaneous working expenditure not included in 
the above . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . . O 


Total . . ‘ , - &F 


Thus the actual cost incurred, on an average, in conveying a 
train a mile is 2s. 7d., and if this sum be divided by the average 
number of passengers, that is, 50, we have the cost of carrying a 
single passenger a single mile. It may, perhaps, be more con- 
venient, in order to avoid fractions, to assume as our unit of dis- 
tance 100 miles, that is, the distance from London to Brighton 
and back. Thus the cost of carrying a single passenger 100 miles 
is 5s. 2d. Thedifference between this and the average fares charged 
is the profit resulting to the shareholders. On the Brighton line 
this net profit amounts for the double journey, to a little over 
15s., or about 300 per cent on the expenses. Now let us alter 
our assumption, and suppose that the train consists of as many 
carriages, and those as well-filled, as are capable of being drawn 
at a fair speed by a single locomotive, This is not unfrequently 
witnessed in the case of an excursion train, having 25 carriages, 
with an average number of forty passengers in each, making in 
all 1000 passengers, and proceeding at the rate of 20 miles an 
hour. Dividing, as before, the expenses of the train by the 
whole number of passengers, and taking the same distance of 
100 miles as our unit, it will be found that each passenger can 
be conveyed 100 miles at an average cost of something less than 
threepence farthing. According to the proportionate number 
of passengers who travelled in the several classes of carriages in 
1862, each first-class passenger would cost siapence, each second- 
class passenger fourpence, and each third-class passenger two- 
pence halfpenny. These are the two extremes of the cost of 
conveying each passenger 100 miles according as the trains are 
nearly empty, as is now generally the case, or completely filled, as 
only at present happens when the fares are temporarily lowered 
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in the case of excursion trains, or of vehement and temporary 
competitions. On the third assumption that the fares are just 
sufficiently lowered to induce some intermediate number of pas- 
sengers to travel, the cost of conveying a passenger 100 miles 
would evidently be somewhere intermediate between the average 
expenses already ascertained in the case of the two extremes, and 
we need not repeat the calculation. We shall have occasion to say 
more upon this further on. 

Before commenting more particularly on these results, we 
must notice a remarkable fact, and one capable of demon- 
strative proof, that, while railways have tried every conceivable 
experiment and trick in the way of varying their fares, whether 
with a view to ascertain the most productive fares to impose, 
or else to beat out of the field some noxious competitor for 
the public patronage, at whatever point the fares have been 
temporarily adjusted, in no single instance has the effect on 
dividends been to lower them more than one per cent., and, in 
by far the more frequent cases, the most unfavourable effect 
experienced has been the lowering of dividends by only one 
half per cent. Let us take, as an instance, the memorable con- 
flict between the London and North Western and the Great 
Northern Companies in 1857. The Art Exhibition was then 
being held in Manchester, and, during the summer months, for 
two or three days in a week, the companies gave excursion 
tickets between London and Manchester, allowing the traveller 
to remain four days at the latter town ; the distance travelled 
over was about 400 miles, and the fares for first-class were 
lowered from 60s. to 7s. 6d.; and those for second-class from 
40s.to 5s. The companies despatched fast trains, and the second- 
class carriages were comfortably cushioned. The loss to each com- 
pany was calculated at about a half per cent. in their dividends. 

Take again the dispute of the Edinburgh and Glasgow with the 
Caledonian line, when the fares were reduced to about one-eighth 
of the ordinary charges. The Edinburgh and Glasgowline is about 
forty-six miles in length, and the regular fares for the three classes 
are respectively, eight shillings, six shillings, and four shillings. 
These were suddenly reduced to one shilling, ninepence, and 
siapence. The Caledonian line similarly reduced their fares to 
the same amount. This contest continued for one year and a 
half. The result was that the Edinburgh and Glasgow Company 
paid one per cent. per annum less to their shareholders, and the 
Caledonian Company something less than a half per cent. below 
the usual dividend to theirs. Other narratives of competitive 
struggles give a testimony singularly parallel. Such instances, 
however, it will be recollected, are not adduced here by way of 
proof, for which nothing can suffice but a complete transcripuon 
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of the reports supplied to the Board of Trade by the companies, 
but are merely noticed in this place by way of conveniently 
summing up an enormous mass of complex materials, and of 
providing a simple and intelligible basis for argument. The 
same observations will apply to the other statistical facts we shall 
have occasion from time to time to employ. The effect on dividends 
of spasmodic changes of fares is just what might have been @ 
priori anticipated, from the considerations already dwelt upon, 
that the cost of conveyance varies inversely as the number of 
passengers; that, if the trains are filled, and as many trains 
despatched as possible every day, the cost for every pas- 
senger is reduced to its lowest possible amount; and the profits, 
which are the fares less the cost, proportionately increase, 
their actual value being determined by the amount of the fares, 
which amount, if very small, may not in all cases do more than 
just cover the cost of conveyance. It is plain, however, from 
the circumstances above noted, to what an extent fares may be 
lowered without incurring a detriment to dividends of more than 
one per cent. at the very most. We shall shortly see what ground 
there is for supposing that, were the lowering of fares, even toa 
still more considerable extent, a normal and not a galvanic policy, 
were the machinery, carriages, and methodical arrangements of 
companies constructed with the prospect of carrying by every 
train 300 or 400 passengers instead of 50, and had the public, 
by growing familiarity, adapted their habits of life to the 
novel opportunities of travel placed within their reach, the 
inland trade of the country, being largely developed, among 
other causes, through the vastly increasing conveniences of trans- 
port, in such an event the owners of railways would experience 
no detriment whatever, and most probably would even gain, 
perhaps largely, by the change. 

In the meantime, and in confirmation of the position that the 
profits of companies do not depend upon the absolute amount 
of the fares charged, but upon the relation of that amount to the 
cost of carrying the passengers—that is, to their number, there 
is another series of facts which deserves careful attention. On 
looking at a list of all the railways in the country, with the fares 
charged and the dividends payable noted in separate columns, 
there is no mathematical expression yet invented which could 
generalize the ratio borne by one to the other. Some lines with 
the lowest fares pay the highest dividend ; some lines with high 
fares pay no dividend ; some lines with high fares pay a high 
dividend. This investigation is further interesting as showing 
the extreme variety of principle, or even capriciousness, by which 
the fares would seem to be regulated throughout the country. 
The North and South Western Railway now return a dividend 
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of 6 per cent. Their charge for 100 miles is 5s., 4s. 2d., and 
2s. 6d., for the several classes, and is the lowest in the United 
Kingdom, as their dividends are among the highest. The North 
London charges a little more, and likewise pays a dividend of 6 
per cent. This line is, for its length, the most expensive in the 
kingdom, its construction having cost as much for one mile as 
would pay for ten miles of an ordinary line. With respect to the 
variety of fares imposed, the Stirling and Dunfermline Company 
charge the traveller 50 per cent. more than the North and South 
Western ; the Caledonian charge 33 per cent. higher still; the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire charge 30 per cent. more than the 
Caledonian ; the London and North Western 20 per cent. more 
than the Lancashire and Yorkshire. So with the others in an 
ascending scale, till it comes about that the Carmarthen and 
Cardigan Company charge 450 per cent. more than the North 
and South Western. 

We have thus seen that, if only trains could be tolerably well 
filled, through the removal of irresistible obstacles in the way of 
vast quantities of would-be travellers, especially of the poorer 
classes, that is, by a very great diminution of fares, the cost of 
conveying each passenger would be indefinitely reduced. The 
sources, however, from which profits are to be provided, are, from 
the very nature of the case, reduced at the same time, and so often 
as for a temporary purpose, the experiment has been hitherto made, 
a certain loss, however small, has been undergone. Now it is 
utterly absurd and out of place to make an appeal to directors, 
any more than to any other producers or monopolists, ad miseri- 
cordiam. It is their nature, and itis even their duty, as trustees 
of the shareholders, to extract the uttermost farthing, in payment 
for their commodities, that the existing market admits of. Any 
temporary compromise, any indulgent concession to the pitiful 
supplications of the public, any hypocritical tenderness for the 
interests of the State, would only be an illusory and transient 
concealment, not the healing of the wound. There are only two 
rational courses for the public to adopt: one is to prove, by an 
urefragable argument addressed to directors, that a very con- 
siderable diminution of fares would certainly and immediately 
result in their. being able to declare a dividend conspicuously 
higher than at present. The only other course is to urge upon 
the legislature that a systematic reconstruction of the whole 
taillway system has become indispensably essential to the con- 
tinued welfare and improvement of the community, and, saving 
the rights of all in possession of vested interests, not to rest till 
such reconstruction on wise and just principles has been actually 
accomplished. The public reasonably complain, not that directors 
are selfish, immoral, or unpatriotic (for this would be.as futile a 
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ground of objection as it is untrue), but that such is the existing 
system of railway managemeftt and tenure of railway property 
as to carry with them the inevitable consequence that, for ever 
so small or indefinite an advantage to the owners of that property, 
the largest interests of the whole community, and of little short 
of every single individual going to compose the community, must 
be remorselessly set at naught. The difference of carrying at one 
farthing, or at fourteen farthings a mile, may make scarcely a per- 
ceptible difference in favour of the dividends of a company : it has 
generally, when tried under the most unpropitious circumstances, 
made a difference of not more than one-half per cent.: it has 
never, in a single instance, been known to make a difference of 
more than one per cent. Yet, in order to secure this extra 
half, or one per cent., it is morally incumbent on the directors 
to keep up fares to the highest possible pitch, if necessary for 
attaining that end. We need scarcely even hint at the 
enormous issues, as to all that concerns the happiness, the wealth, 
the mental and moral improvement of millions of the popula- 
tion, that hang suspended on the adoption of the high or the low 
tariff. 

Before saying more on this obviously just ground of national 
dissatisfaction, we shall advert to the affiliated subject of ex- 
cessive charges for packages, merchandize, and minerals. It will 
be convenient to take, asa sample of the rest, that which comes 
nearest and most directly home to every one—the charges for the 
conveyance of coal. 

According to Mr. Gooch’s report already referred to, which we 
need not transcribe in full, the cost of conveying a ton of coal on 
what was then the Eastern Counties line was one shilling and four- 
pence for a hundred miles, or, from the pit’s mouth to London, 
less than two shillings a ton ; the cost of carriage per hundred 
miles is, no doubt, much the same on all the other lines. The price 
charged to the contractor by the company for conveying a ton 
was four shillings and twopence per hundred miles, or a little 
over eight shillings from the pit’s mouth. In the session of 1863, 
evidence was given before a committee of the House of Lords by 
the manager of the Midland Company, to the effect that, after the 
company had brought coal from Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire 
at a charge of six shillings per ton, a demand of two shillings per 
ton was made for passing over the lines to Kensington basin. 
The result is that, whereas coal can be bought at the pit’s mouth, 
in some districts, and transported to the metropolis, at a total 
expense of seven or eight shillings a ton, four times that price 1s 
paid for every ton on reaching its destination. The profits to the 
companies are manifestly three or four hundred per cent. As 4 
flagrant instance of the public recognition of the most perverse 
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claims of monopoly in the conveyance of coal, we may cite 
the recent rejection of the Bill sought for by the Great 
Eastern, which would empower them to make a line to the North, 
by a junction with their main line near Cambridge. The length, 
with branches, was 134 miles, and the estimated cost, 1,500,000/. 
They proved to the Committee that, so favourable were the 
gradients, a locomotive of ordinary power on such a line 
-would be able to drag 400 tons; so they would be able to 
bring coals to London in any quantity at a shilling per ton. 
The Great Northern and Midland Companies determinedly 
opposed the bill, and it was rejected in the following memorable 
terms :—“ You propose (said the Chairman) to have a railway 
with gradients such as no other railway in England has obtained ; 
you can carry coals in trains of 400 tons load upon it, profitably, 
at a rate of one farthing per ton per mile ; but it is not fair to 
other companies that you should be able to work at so low a rate(!) 
I do not see the justice of this proposition of a farthing per ton, 
and your bill is rejected.” 

This investigation into the existing prices and profits of coal- 
traffic has introduced us to a new catse, though underlying all the 
others, of the extortionate charges in excess of what is, or ought to 
be, the necessary cost of conveyance—that is, the ill-regulated mono- 
poly which universally characterizes the existing system. The 
enormous charges are no longer here, as with passenger-traffic, 
because the trains are almost empty, and therefore the carriage 
of solitary travellers inordinately costly, but simply because the 
companies have it in their power to impose what charges they like, 
and they, like all other reasonable merchants, exercise their 

wer to the full. It is the fact of such a monopoly being in the 

ds it is, and not the exercise of it, that is a legitimate ground 
of revolutionary murmurs. And as the terms “monopoly ” and 
“competition” are bandied about in the discussion of the subject 
with more freedom than intelligence and precision, it may be 
well to step aside for a moment and ascertain what they here 
mean. Certainly the interpretation placed upon these terms by 
railway companies would, of itself, give us little light, for nothing 
can be more fluctuating and self-contradictory. So long as a 
company is before Parliament, menacing the interests of old and 
neighbouring lines, the principle at the root of traffic administra- 
tion in England is, forsooth, and ever was, unbridled competition. 
So soon as ever the bill is obtained, it is found out that, as to all 
railway property called into existence from that day forward (at 
least until the company stands in need of a new branch), a special 
custom in favour of railways derogates from the common law, and 
declares the correct and sole principle applicable to railway com- 
panies to be that of the most peremptory and stringent monopoly. 
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Now there cannot be a doubt that the axiomatic principle 
now recognised in all legislation, as well as justified by the most 
unquestioned results of economic science, and further fortified by 
the moral support of the whole community, is that of allowing, 
in all branchesof tradewhatever, unlimited rivalry and competition. 
Excepting the peculiar concessions made in favour of patents and 
copyrights, which are only ephemeral in their nature, and are 
themselves not exempt, in the present day, from the assaults of an 
invidious scepticism, in no case whatever does the legislature, 
within the limits of the United Kingdom, interpose in favour of 
the seller of a commodity, for no other purpose than with a view 
to protect his prices against the competition of others. But itis no 
less true that for other purposes of a public, moral, or high political 
nature, the legislature does constantly interfere, and it is ad- 
mitted on all hands that it may beneficently and justly do so. 
On such grounds it rigidly confines, and ever has confined, on 
many sides, the general right of contract, of using property, and of 
inviting custom in open market. Because they infringe some 
wise, or unwise, restriction imposed by the legislature, or some 
moral notion recognised by the same authority, contracts are 
every day being unhesitatingly annulled in courts of justice. 
Because the laws of health, or of police, or the public laws of 
beauty are violated, after building a house on his own ground, and 
to his own taste, aman may have to set to work to pull it all down. 
The right of exercising a learned profession or certain specific 
trades, and publicly courting the patronage of the public, is 
hedged round with the most jealous strictness, with a view, not 
to favour the narrow personal interests of some men, but to pro- 
mote the general good ofall. It is solely on public grounds that 
the universal principle of unlimited competition is confessed 
—it is on the very same grounds, and no other, that each excep- 
tion to the principle must at every moment of its continuance 
strictly justify itself. The presumption is always against such an 
exception, and its life ust be passed in animated and incessant 
self-defence. Ubi cessat ratio legis cessat et lew. 

Now, applying these pervading rules of our policy to the par- 
ticular question before us, it is manifest that all talk of free com- 
petition in the matter of railways is so much loose and inexact 
verbiage, or rather irrational cant. From first to last they 
stand upon a special and exceptional basis, to which the most 
broadly acknowledged claims of landholders, and the immutable 
interest of the community in the use and aspect of the national 
soil, have, by a series of legislative acts, been forcibly compelled 
to give place. From the nature of the case, no traffic but their 
own can compete with them on their roads. The distinct 
character and excellence of their mode of conveyance has 
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diverted all the chief traffic from the ancient highways, and it is 
only through occasional competition with each other that they 
find, for a time, any natural and spontaneous check upon their 
exactions. It is obvious that the concession of what is 
practically an exclusive right of carriage throughout the entire 
kingdom, and which in its inception overrode the most ancient 
and indefeasible rights in property that the country knows, never 
could have been granted, and never was granted, simply for the 
advantage of the companies themselves, An absolute gift to be 
irresponsibly used by some of the community against all, has 
been seen to be utterly irreconcilable with all modern policy 
and every recognised principle of legislation. The only possible 
justification of the very being of a railway company is, that the 
monopoly conferred upon them is exercised in a way to promote 
the greatest conceivable advantage to the public, consistent with 
a fair and reasonable remuneration to the shareholders for the 
capital subscribed. So long as railway companies in vain seek to 
justify their position in this way, they cannot look for the sup- 

rt of public sympathy any more than for the sufirages of mem- 

rs of Parliamentary Committees, whenever they appear to 
oppose the construction of an indefinite number of new and 
hostile lines. So long as those who can travel are charged 
exorbitantly above what would be necessary to ensure a fair 
profit under a reformed tariff, and the large mass of the people 
are arbitrarily prevented from travelling at all, to the injury of 
their health, their minds, and their material welfare ; so long as 
an arbitrary impost of four hundred per cent. on the cost of 
carriage is levied upon one of the first necessities of life in this 
climate, coal,—just so long will the outcries of the public become 
louder, and yet more loud, till such a legislative interference be 
imperiously demanded as shall show far less tenderness to the 
vested rights of shareholders than that evinced by the Act of 
1844, 

Before concluding this part of the subject there is one matter 
to be considered, which, in the event of adopting a lower tariff, 
will be equally important to all owners of railways whoever 
they may ultimately be. Apart from a view of the social neces- 
sities of the people crying so loudly for increased opportunities 
of locomotion, and of the natural abuse of a monopoly once con- 
ceded to the companies in confiding simplicity, or rather fatuity, 
and without taking adequate precautions by way of enforcing 
obvious limitations in its use, it is important to form some esti- 
mate of the probable pecuniary effects upon railway property, as 
a merely commercial interest, of a reduction of fares. Aswith all 
other events in the future, so with this, we can only form, at best, a 
plausible conjecture, and, for this purpose, must turn to account, 
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as best we may, the data supplied by the past. Now we have 
seen that the immediate effect of reducing fares by the inordi- 
nate amount of seven-eiglths, as in the contest between the 
‘Edinburgh and Glasgow and the Caledonian Companies in 1854, 
and which continued for the space of one year and a half, was a 
loss of dividends on one line to the extent of one per cent., and 
on the other of one half per cent. A stmilar result is given by 
the history of other competitive fights between neighbouring 
lines, and the result is not discouraging to the hopes of even the 
most sanguine advocate of reduction. In the case, somewhat 
analogous, of the reduction of postage at the end of the year 
1839, to about one-sixth of the former average charges, an exactly 
similar phenomenon was presented. In the first year after the 
change the net revenue fell from one million and a half to half a 
million. It is only within the last year or so, twenty-five years 
after the alteration, that the net revenue exceeds what it was 
under the old system of charges. The analogy, however, tells 
unfairly against the probable effect of reducing railway fares, be- 
cause a far smaller proportion of new machinery, and additional 
organization, for the purpose of accommodating the increased 
number of travellers, would be required in the case of railways 
than has been rendered indispensable in the case of the Post- 
office. The quantity of letters now written, exceeding by 800 per 
cent. those written in 1839, the additional number of posts sent out, 
the novel and costly modes of transmitting them by land and by 
water, the remote districts and outlying countries receiving, for a 
trifling increase of postage, their post-bags with a certainty and 
frequency scarcely enjoyed by the great towns of the kingdom 
thirty years ago, all go to enhance, in a peculiar way, without 
any parallel in railway prospects, the increased expenditure on 
the part of tlie Post-office, and therefore largely diminish its 
profits. This analogy of the Post-office is only here employed to 
intimate that a temporary loss from a sudden lowering of charges 
is far from a sure indication that the new charges may not be, 
ultimately, far more reproductive than the old ones, especially 
where, as with railways, the cost of carrying every passenger 
becomes so notably diminished in proportion as the passengers 
are indefinitely multiplied. 

The habits of a people with respect to moving from place to 
place cannot be changed in a day. It requires anew generation, 
growing up in possession of the new opportunities, and with 

‘tastes and tendencies yet uncrystallized by the freezing restric- 
tions that confined their sires, to avail themselves freely of the 
boon. The poor workman would be among the last to profit from 
what would benefit him the most of all. He has acquired fixed 
habits of labour in the place of his birth, for (it may be) a pitiful 
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reward, and knows as yet nothing of the neighbouring districts 
where work is abundant, and where every labourer can command 
his price. He has lived with his family immured in some stifling 
alley, and can only learn from experience the yet unguessed-at * 
sweetness of being cheaply carried miles away to his daily toil, 
and of returning each evening to a healthy and happy home. 
These considerations are of special importance, because it 
is, even under the present system, from third-class passengers 
that railway companies get the largest measure of their returns. 
In 1862 the number of passengers in the third-class and parlia- 
mentary trains exceeded the number in the second-class by 
58,585,242, and exceeded the number in the first-class by 
82,349,130. In the same year the receipts from the third-class 
and parliamentary trains exceeded the receipts from the second- 
class by 621,029/., and exceeded the receipts from the first-class 
by 1,306,700. 

So far as past statistics of lines that have temporarily lowered 
their, fares, not compelled thereto by virulent competition, and 
therefore not lowering them by such an inordinate amount, can 
prove anything, the results are strongly in favour even of the 
immediate pecuniary benefit of a moderate reduction. The 
London and North Western were induced, much at the instance 
of Mr. W. Richardson Roebuck (then the manager of the Stour 
Valley Railway), to reduce their fares in varying rates of a fourth 
or fifth of the previous proportions in the district. “The deve- 
lopment of traffic,” we are told, “was such as to astonish Mr. 
Roebuck himself and the other local agents and managers, par- 
ticularly the unwonted development of sparsely populated lines ; 
and these lower fares were, in their opinion, highly remunerative, 
and would have been more so if the fares had been maintained.” 

Again, in a paper read at a meeting of the National Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of Social Science, Mr. Chadwick mentions, 
as an instance of the remunerative effect of low fares, that the 
receipts per train at a penny fare from Shrewsbury to Upton 
Magna were in December, 1858, 111. 15s. 8d. ; but on the return 
to a fare of threepence halfpenny in November, 1859, the 
receipts per train fell to 41. 4s. 1ld. The receipts per train 
from Shrewsbury to Walcot were, at a penny, 141. 17s. 7d., and, 
at sixpence, they fell in October, 1859, to 4. 58. 5d. 

These are only adduced as specimens of general statistics, 
raising a p1'imd facie case in favour of the possible advantage, even 
to the owners of railways themselves, of a considerable reduction 
in fares. No doubt this advantage would be far more consider- 
able in some districts than in others, and chiefly so in those parts 
of the country where travelling is a matter of business with the 
large masses of trading, labouring, or manufacturing population, 
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rather than of luxurious indulgence and recreation with the 
wealthy few. Even on the most favourable view of the future, 
and not reducing the fares lower than to one penny, one half- 
penny, and one farthing, for the several classes, it might take as 
much as five years, on an average of all the railways in the 
country, for the dividends, upon the supposition of any decrease at 
all, again to reach their present height. It is for this very reason 
that, inasmuch as no purely commercial corporation can, and no 
private owners of property will, undergo a possible sacrifice, ex- 
tending over so long a time, and depending for its ultimate justi- 
fication upon nothing better than cogent mathematical proba- 
bilities, some means must be immediately resorted to of 
effecting a root-and-branch reformation in the ownership and 
management of railway property. What means are at hand for 
carrying out this urgently demanded scheme, what is the best 
practical mode of at once bringing those means to bear, and what 
are the real or imaginary obstacles in the way of so doing, we 
shall shortly have to consider in detail. In the meantime, the 
radical unsoundness of the present system viewed abstractedly and 
disembarrassed from all questions as to the most appropriate 
remedial scheme, presents yet a further aspect, that is, the one 
due to the inefficient and disorderly mode of government thereby 
necessarily entailed. 

II. It is an unquestionable property of the existing system of 
railway management, that it unites in itself all the vices due to 
indefinite division and want of co-operation, together with all those 
due to an intimate combination of interests severed from, and 
most frequently opposed to, the general interests of the community. 
It is not easy at once to say, still less to predict for the future, 
whether the country has more to fear from the friendships or from 
the enmities of railway companies among themselves, whether the 
more formidable symptom, be their separate weakness or their 
combined strength. 

‘In the first place, whatever the public may seem to gain by 
mutual discord in the way of a slight reduction of fares and 
charges, whatever complacent self-satisfaction the more superficial 
and short-sighted among them may attempt to extract from 4 
loyal deference to the claims of “free competition,” the fallacy 
of applying this term, by a mere metaphorical use of it, to the 
case of railways, has been seen to be as patent as it is dangerous. 
We have already pointed out that, at the time of the first creation 
of railway property by the legislature, a new modern monopoly, 
like some child-Hercules, was conjured into life, and, solely with 
a view to the largest interests and lasting welfare of the nation, 
the common principles of free competition were absolutely sus- 
pended. Wherever, and to what extent soever, these principles 
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have, in the course of railway history, been allowed unfettered 
play, it has been, not by virtue of their own inherent force and 
vitality, but solely in furtherance of the self-same objects to 
secure which alone the monopoly itself was conferred. The end 
to be reached is, and ever was, the greatest in quantity, the 
surest in stability, and the longest in duration, of public advan- 
tage. The ordinary and normal way to this end, selected and 
sanctioned by the legislature in the case of railways, has always 
been, and still is, the insurance of some gain to all at the price 
of permitting large and disproportionate gains to a few ; in other 
words, the concession of a monopoly. Within certain ill-defined 
limits, and for certain supposedly sufficient reasons, the number 
of sharers in this exclusive boon is from time to time enlarged, 
those indulged with the new license being selected on a prin- 
ciple somewhat analogous to “ free competition.” If to this we 
add a certain amount of fair contention for the public favour on 
the part of neighbouring or parallel lines, we shall have exhausted 
every possible occasion on which the notion of “ free competition” 
can be legitimately employed. So far as the principle finds a 
place in the legal theory of railway property, it is isolated, excep- 
tional, and arbitrarily circumscribed in every direction. 

So much for what is not only the legal constitution of our present 
system, but the only view of it even tolerably conformable to sound 
policy. It is at once then manifest how anomalous and almost 
idiotic, were they not so prudently calculated for their end, are the 
customary arguments in the mouths of companies before Parlia- 
mentary committees, aswell as the strangecontlicts with each other, 
and still stranger treaties, entered into elsewhere. The old com- 
panies are never wearied with harping on their vested rights and 
incommunicable privileges, thinkingjlittle, and caring less, for what 
sole purpose those rights and privileges were alone conceded, and 
on what a solemn and precarious tenure they can alone be held. 
The effect of their persuasions and too potent influence is, that 
new lines or branches, even of supreme importance to the public 
good, like that of the Great Eastern, for; the purpose of the coal 
trade, alluded to above, have to be hopelessly abandoned. The 
new companies come with a different tale, equally false and 
equally plausible, claiming bills to enable them to construct lines 
the most improvident and pernicious, in the well-worn name of 
“free competition.” Like evil effects follow, so often as these, 
too, have their way. The public is not better served, the capital 
of the. country is squandered in unproductive expenditure, the 
land is alienated and destroyed for ever, and the face of the 
country in every direction is hideously and needlessly desecrated. 

Among the ways in which the complex relations of existing lines 
among themselves are prejudicial to the public, we may especially 
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notice the habit of guaranteeing dividends by one company 
to another in order to keep up prices, that of buying up or 
leasing small lines or portions of lines, and the indefinite capacity 
for amalgamation. In his evidence before the committee of 
1844, Captain Laws especially noticed the power of purchase 
exercised by railways, and instanced the circumstance of the 
York and North Midland Company having bought up the Leeds 
and Selby line, not for the purpose of using it, but for closing it 
up and taking passengers and goods by a circuitous route on their 
own line, charging what fares and rates they thought proper. 
The variation and consequent uncertainty of charges, particu- 
larly in the case of goods and packages, is an incalculable evil, 
and is known to be a great obstacle to their transmission by 
merchants and others, thereby operating most unfavourably on 
trade. The want of harmony in the time-tables between op- 
posed companies is a vast inconvenience to travellers going a 
long distance, and is a proportionate discouragement to travelling 
such a distance ati all. The occasional necessity of changing 
carriages and the difficulty of fixing officials with their proper 
responsibility when travelling over several lines, are all petty 
flaws adherent to the multitudinous systems of government under 
which a traveller for a long distance must pass, and in their ag- 
gregate mount up to considerable mischief. 

Notwithstanding, it is less in their rivalry than in their alliances 
that the true danger lies. There are, in all, seventy or 
eighty distinct companies in the United Kingdom, of which 
about thirteen are of giant proportions in relation to the 
rest. They resemble a number of independent political com- 
munities, and, as with these, however successfully an arti- 
ficial “balance of power” may be for a time maintained, 
there is ever at work a native tendency to congelation and uni- 
versal empire. In the case of states, there are many reactionary 
causes at work to put off the day of absorption and consolida- 
tion. In the case of railways all influences tend in one and the 
same direction. Every argument drawn from saving in adminis- 
trative expense, or from the benefits of mutual insurance 
against temporary ill-fortune ; from availability of a larger capital 
to promote new undertakings, and assist, throughout a precarious 
period, old ones ; from increased simplicity, and, in fact, from all 
the considerations we ourselves have repeatedly} urged, and shall 
urge again, tend to one and the same point : the unqualified value 
of consolidation. And the work is going on around us on every 
side, and will go on. The Great Eastern, the Midland, the 
London and North Western, the North Eastern, are all aggluti- 
nated masses of heterogeneous atoms, fused together by the 
glowing fire of keen and intelligent self-interest. Like the 
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modern Prometheus, the nation has manufactured a monster, and 
it well behoves the nation to recognise its dimensions and measure 
its power. 

The malign influences due to this prodigy are two-fold. Its 
own interests, so far from being identical with those of the 
public, are directly antagonistic thereto ; and, at whatever points 
these irreconcileable interests conflict, railway companies are 
obliged by no sense of responsibility whatever to prefer the 
general interests of the public to their own. When we speak 
of the interests of railway companies, it is safer, perhaps, 
to limit the meaning of the term to their interest as generally 
interpreted, in fact, by directors, and as most likely to be always 
interpreted by the overwhelming proportion of ordinary share- 
holders. In the larger and more precise use of the expression, 
there is every reason to believe that the interests of companies 
and of the public are ultimately one. 

Now, to show that the apparent interests of the companies and 
the real interests of the public are ina normal state of internecine 
strife, we need only call to mind that, with the companies, the 
primary and most constraining necessity is a return for the capital 
expended, as large, certain, and as immediate as may possibly be. 
To this prevailing consideration every other minor object must be 
imperiously forced to give way. First, the return must be large 
or the largest, and hence the accommodation provided must be 
the least costly the public will tolerate. Wages of labour must be 
reduced to a minimum, and extended over the smallest possible 
surface, to secure which the largest amount of work must be 
extracted, by night and by day, from the smallest number of 
drivers, pointsmen, signalmen, and guards, no matter how over- 
wrought their brains and hands, or how frequent the terrific 
accidents brought about through their jaded incapacity. So far, 
indeed, as the payment of penalties or damages might tend to 
diminish profits, there is little enough cause for undue alarm to 
the shareholders, because the average yearly sum payable on this 
head admits of being calculated accurately beforehand at only 
one farthing a mile for every train. Again, as little expenditure 
as possible can be lavished on increasing the comfort of second- 
class carriages, on the appropriation of smoking carriages (a want 
urgently felt by those who smoke and do not smoke alike), on the 
provision of even tolerable refreshments, on effecting a communica- 
tion between the guard and driver, so loudly demanded, and on 
mcreasing day by day, according to the guidance of experience 
and invention, the safety and the convenience of travelling. For 
the same reason, as we said before, a superior advantage of one per 
cent. or one-half per cent. to the shareholders must be grasped 


without a moment’s hesitation or remorse, whatever the enormous 
x 2 
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differences in the fares entailed on the travelling public, and 
whatever the consequences to the general welfare of the whole 
community. 

So, secondly, the returns must be swe. No experiment can 
be tried nor the minutest risk incurred which might hazard a 
pecuniary, loss, however transcendant the possible gain, and how- 
ever firmly based the grounds for anticipating it. Whether or 
not existing charges are now fixed at the most remunerative 
amounts, whether or not an increase in number or variation in time 
of the trains at present despatched, whether or not ‘new modes of 
constructing carriages or ensuring punctuality and a more exact 
correspondence between the different functionaries who regulate 
the traffic, be practicable and desirable, may be issues of incal- 
culable magnitude to tens of millions of travellers in every year. 
But there is in every change an indefinite possibility of diminu- 
tion of profits. The directors, as trustees of an Argus-eyed body 
of captious shareholders, are compelled to restrict their tentative 
measures within the narrowest and safest possible compass, and 
to forego all those ulterior though contingent advantages which 
form the most appropriate reward of every other commercial 
undertaking. As before, the permanent welfare and improve- 
ment of the many must, perforce, give place to the transitory 
interests of the few. 

And thirdly, the returns must, above all, be immediate. Con- 
stituted as railway companies are, made up of fluctuating num- 
bers of individuals of all ages, ranks, habits, and degrees of intelli- 
gence, the large majority wholly ignorant and careless of the par- 
ticular concerns of railway management, and even the more cri- 
tical minority paying only a slight and superficial attention 
to the details, the sole pledge of prosperity the directors can hold 
forth is palpable profit, and the only recognisable form of that 
profit is a quick return to capital invested. This is a further obstacle 
in the way of lowering fares, even with the most gorgeous and 
well-assured prospects of adequate remuneration in the not-dis- 
tant future. The same cause renders the improvement by rail- 
ways of unoccupied and thinly-populated districts for a short 
time likely to prove unprofitable, an idle freak of fancy, whose 
very; conception is the notorious brand of quacks and swind- 
lers) The harvest may be a golden one in the future, and 
assuredly to be relied on by reference to the laws of nature 
the most firmly established, but it must be relinquished, unsown 
and unreaped, seeing that the claims of a few individuals now 
living are ever to be preferred to those of a whole people living 
and yet to live. 

Such are a few solitary specimens of the eternal conflict waged, 
as things are, between the interests of the companies and the 
public. We have said further, that the railway companies are 
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practically exempt from all responsibility, and as they coalesce, 
through the assiduous process of amalgamation ever going for- 
ward, they become more and more and more so every day. Never 
has a civilized state generated and embraced in its bosom such 
an imperium in imperio before. Enthroned as the companies 
are in the imaginations of the vulgar by the colossal magnitude 
of their operations and the enormous physical energy and unrest- 
ing industry their very existence implies, their indirect influence 
is of a kind the most penetrating and irresistible. If to this be 
added the intimate personal connexion adroitly propagated be- 
tween the companies and the members of one or both Houses of 
the legislature, whereby, it is said, 200 directors have seats in the 
present House of Commons, and also a like connexion existing 
between the companies and those citizens whose riches are the 
most abundant, credit most undisputed, and authority most com- 
manding, it requires no eagle’s vision to descry, towering up in 
the midst of the free institutions of Britain, a novel and porten- 
tous Power, divorced from the interests, and irresponsible to the 
sovereignty, of the nation at large. A faculty of unlimited taxa- 
tion, of imposing arbitrary restrictions-and capricious regulations 
without control, and of impeding, preferring, or completely arrest- 
ing the national traffic, will recal more than the feudal tyranny of 
the Middle Ages, with none of its correlating obligations. Surely 
the nation will watch with a wary eye whither it is floating, and 
call upon its rulers by a statesmanlike effort to provide, while the 
opportunity of effecting a contract honourable and beneficial to 
all parties so prominently offers itself, a single courageous remedy 
for the multifarious and growing evils of railway rule. 

III. It is a favourite truism, repeated again and again by 
writers in the most respectable daily papers in favour of the 
existing system of railway ownership and administration, that 
“people themselves always best manage their own affairs.” In 
the name of this very adage we claim at least an attentive and 
a patient hearing for a system wholly opposed to that now found 
amongst us. Itis just because none have so deep and prevalent a 
concern in the economy, the comfort, and the safety of railway 
travelling as the public at large, that those several ends are more 
likely to be attained when the instruments of attaining them are 
in the hands of the whole body, than when in the hands of any sec- 
tion of the whole. ‘To the smaller section these several objects are 
only valuable‘as secondary means to the attainment of another 
primary and incomparable prize, that is, adequate profit on 
capital invested. ‘To the whole body of the public sufficient 
remuneration is, indeed, an essential and indispensable condition, 
but at best it is only a secondary and subordinate means to secure 
for themselves and their goods what is to them the first and fore- 
most end in view: cheap, easy, and safe carriage from place to 
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place. This being so, it is in the ownership of all railway pro- 
perty by the people, and its management solely on behalf of the 
people, that the solitary hope of the nation lies. To such readers 
as are not content supinely to stand aghast ata policy because it 
is more lordly in its proportions, and based on wider and more 
farseeing and profounder considerations than the ordinary 
piecemeal legislation of the hour, we shall proceed to demon- 
strate that such a transfer from the shareholders to the people is 
practicable, as we have already endeavoured to show that some 
such bold reformation cannot be dispensed with. 

Now, in order to examine the practicability of such a transfer, 
it will be convenient to consider in order, first, the legal oppor- 
tunity that was happily provided twenty-one years ago, by a 
rare exercise of legislative foresight, and now for the first time is 
actually offered, of effecting by means of an equitable contract, 
a complete change of railway ownership and management. The 
relative situation and existing resources of the two contracting 
parties will be the next obvious matter of analysis. The terms 
of the contract that would appear least open to objection from 
any quarter whatever will then be precisely determined ; and 
lastly, it will be matter of important inquiry what special mode 
of availing themselves of their new position, if once attained, 
is most likely to exempt the public from all the vices of the 
present system, and secure to them inviolate all, and more than 
all, the indisputable good it contains. 

The legal opportunity that now is presented of reforming the 
railway system was provided by the Act of 1844. That Act was 
passed, on the urgent recommendation of the late Sir Robert 
Peel and Mr. Gladstone, by a majority of 186 to 98, and in con- 
sequence of the report of acommittee of the House of Commons, 
which examined all the principal directors, managers, and influen- 
tial or intelligent officials connected with the chief lines in the king- 
dom. At the time of passing the Act, the whole railway system was 
an unprecedented and gigantic experiment. Many lines were pay- 
ing as much as ten per cent. dividends ; the people were electri- 
fied with pleasure and admiration at the startling results in the 
way of convenient and rapid travelling so instantaneously pro- 
duced on every side of them; and, in the face of the exuberant 
satisfaction of the whole nation, it required more than common 
honesty, intelligence, and courage to interpose a veto to railway 
usurpation in the name of the people and of those yet unborn. 
If any one would thoroughly comprehend the spirit of the 
debate, and the true purport of the Act that resulted from it, he 
cannot do better than study the speech of Mr. Gladstone at the 
time, and the report of the committee, together with the evi- 
dence adduced before it. “The intention of the bill was, in the 
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event of the legislature, after a fair trial and proof of the 
system then in being, deeming the purchase of railroads by the 
State politic and expedient, to remove the preliminary bar which 
exists on the ground of public faith, to leave the question en- 
tirely free and open and unfettered by the numerous and com- 
plicated considerations which then beset it.” The evils that have, 
in fact, occurred, and are now looming still more ominously in the 
future, could not then be more than very dimly conceived ; but 
conceived they fortunately were, and railway proprietors were 
by this Act distinctly and openly warned that, in whatever con- 
cessions the nation hereafter made to them, it reserved to itself 
the plenary right of calculating from time to time the exact 
measure of those evils, and if need be, of violently shaking itself 
free from them. A period of twenty-one years, expiring in 1865, 
was allowed to owners of all lines created in and after 1844, to 
which alone the Act applied, to develope their system, to 
approve themselves in the country’s eyes, to establish the incom- 
parable claims of an adverse and despotic monopoly, or to stig- 
matize it in a way nothing but experimental proof could. They 
have been weighed in the balances, cautiously, patiently, even 
charitably : and who shall say they have not been found wanting ? 

The terms of the Act enable the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury, if they shall think fit, at any time after the expiration 
of the term of twenty-one years, to purchase any such railway 
to which the Act applies in the name and on behalf of Her 
Majesty, upon giving to the company three calendar months’ 
notice in writing of their intention, and upon payment of a 
sum equal to twenty-five years’ purchase of the annual divisible 
profit, estimated on the average of the three next preceding years. 

Assuming that the proposed contract is actually to be entered 
upon, that an‘occasion loudly demanding it has actually arisen, we 
may go on to review the relative situations and resources of the two 
parties to the contract. On the one side are the shareholders of 
all the railways in the kingdom the bills for which were obtained 
in and after 1844. A few of the companies comprising these 
shareholders are receiving large dividends, as things now go, that 
is, to the amount of five and a half, or even six or seven per 
cent., upon their invested capital ; the larger number receiving a 
more moderate return, and a few receiving no return at all. It 
may be remarked that, owing to a multitude of causes, such as 
large and temporary expenditure upon new branches and upon 
permanent works, alterations in the tariff, the repayment of loans, 
or commercial and social accidents and variations, it results that 
the current dividends payable at any given time upon a 100/. share 
form only the roughest, and even sometimes the most misleading 


criterion of the market value of that share. Hence the error in 
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the Act of 1844 of taking the average annual divisible profits of 
even so long a period as three years as a basis of valuation. 
_ Again, whatever may be the current dividends payable to share- 
holders, and whatever the market value of their share at any 
given time, the security for the dividends and that value remaining 
where they are for so much as five years to come is of the weakest 
possible description. The degree of this security is different 
for each line and fluctuating for all lines, even from day to day. 

It needs only to watch the vehement animosity and little 
less than unscrupulous spirit of opposition to all competing 
claims by which directors are actuated, to measure their sensibility 
to the causes which may strike at the popularity of their own 
lines. A shorter and parallel road, easier gradients admitting of 
heavier trains and cheaper carriage, even speculative schemes 
never brought to bear, are hostile breezes blowing from every 
quarter, and ever making the most prosperous lines tremble to 
their foundations, It is almost pitiful to read the lacrymose and 
apologetic complaints made by directors, when accounting to their 
shareholders for past litigation, of the unresting competition that 
keeps assaulting them on every side. At alate half-yearly meeting, 
the Chairman of the Midland Company dolorously lamented 
that, of the new projects before Parliament, about one hundred 
proposed to do something or other with the Midland. Mr. 
Bidder, a director of the Great Eastern, defended a proposed 
line which would compete] with the Great Northern, on the 
lugubrious and somewhat vindictive consideration that the latter 
had invaded the Great Eastern district at Hertford, Cambridge, 
and Lynn, and they were now trying to get into Norfolk. The 
chairman of the Great Northern was equally complimentary to 
the unselfish aggressiveness of the Great Eastern. We may 
here just notice that this cause of depreciation and insecurity to 
the value of railway property is entirely due to the fact of the 
interest in profits being confined to one body, the shareholders, 
while the power of affecting to any amount these profits is confined 
to another body, adverse and unsympathizing, the governing 
public. Were these now incompatible claims and faculties in one 
and the same hands, the probable effect that every proposed line 
would have on the moneyed interests of the whole system would 
assume its due place as a material item of consideration. 

We have thus noticed the variability and instability that, from 
the nature of the case, attaches to all railway property possessed 
asat present. As to the actual gross amount of capital invested in 
railways, it came up at the beginning of 1865 to the sum of 
425,000,000/., distributed between ordinary capital, preferential 
capital, and loans, The nett returns for 1863 yielded on the 
wh ole invested capital within a small fraction of four per cent. 
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There is reason to suppose that the nett returns for last year 
would be about four anda half percent. Investors can purchase 
at a rate which will pay them five per cent., and inasmuch as the 
ordinary capital is over 215,000,000/., the market value of this 
at four and a half per cent. interest will be 194,000,000/. So 
much for the position, expectations, and property of one party to 
the proposed contract, the shareholders. The question next to 
be answered is, what sort of return can the public give as a fair 
and reasonable price for the transfer ? 

In the first place, the public, acting through the legislature, 
can give security, the highest and most unexceptionable 
known in the mercantile world,—security only limited by the 
character, the strength, and the longevity of the nation itself. 
It can at once relieve the shareholders from a situation we have 
seen to be full of disquietude and well-grounded embarrassment, 
even, it may be, of future insolvency and ruin. The public can 
further secure for ever to the shareholders a fairly compensating 
annuity, calculated upon the average value of their expectations, 
and also upon a correct estimation of the improved value of the 
new security with which it is accompanied. It can further give 
a bonus upon every share transferred to itself, sufficient to induce 
the holder, not only to acquiesce in, but to welcome and desire 
the exchange. 

Such being the general capacities of the parties, next, as to 
the precise terms of the contract. There are many grounds for 
excluding from consideration the specific suggestions contained 
in the Act of 1844. They are merely suggestions which, how- 
ever valuable they had been, would in no case have been acted 
upon without fresh recurrence to legislation, and they are, in fact, 
open to many critical objections. ‘The two main questions are, 
psy is a fair price to give? and, Where is the money to come 
rom ? 

Now, for the sake of udopting some definite figures, certainly 
not less, and perhaps not much more, than what would give satis- 
faction to both parties, we shall name the sums suggested by Mr. 
Galt, that is fifteen per cent. on the market value of an original 
share, and four or five per cent. on loans and preferential capital, 
as a suitable bonus to be paid to shareholders on the exchange of 
everyrailway share or loan of 100/.for 100/.Government stock, and, 
taking into account the vastly-increased security, consider three 
and a half per cent. interest on every 100J. stock as an equitable 
yearly payment to the shareholders, in lieu of the dividends pre- 
viously received. Thus the market value of the original shares was 
seen to amount to 194,000,000. The bonus on this, calculated 
as above, would be 29,000,000. The preference or guaranteed 
capital or loans was 210,000,000/., and the corresponding bonus 
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would be 10,000,0007. Thus the total price to be paid would 
be 443,000,0002. If this payment were made by the assign- 
ment of newly-created stock, bearing interest at three and a, half 
per cent., the yearly payments by the nation to the shareholders 
would be 15,500,000/. We shall shortly arrive at the same 
price from another point of departure. 

Now there meet us at this stage two classes of alarmists, who 
have to be separately dismissed. The first class are of an imagi- 
native cast, and stand simply aghast at what they choose to call 
“adding 400,000,000/. to the national debt.” The ideas of these 
good people are in such a state of honest confusion and self- 
contradiction that it is not easy to know where to have them. 
They have probably a kind of hazy notion that the operation 
recommended is equivalent to lavishing vast sums at once in un- 
productive expenditure, and likely to have something the same 
etfect as a hotly-contested European war, lasting for several years, 
and with England at the head of it. Well may our narrow con- 
ceptions of all political subjects suggest to foreigners that we 
have learnt them behind the counter. It is perhaps scarcely 
worth while dissipating these clouds of misconception by noticing 
that the so-called creation of public debt in all cases whatever 
is nothing more than a convenient political fiction to express 
in metaphorical terms the perpetual liability incurred by the 
State to pay an annuity of such and such an amount to the 
so-called proprietors of that stock, until the liability be redeemed 
by the payment of money exactly and nominally equivalent to 
the stock described. The usual legal consideration for granting 
such an annuity is the advance of a quantity of cash to pay the 
wages of soldiers, sailors, and the like, and to build ships and 
carry on expensive wars. In the present case the consideration 
is the transfer of ownership in railways, and of all the rights to 
receive the profits accruing therefrom, and to interfere in their 
management. ‘To suit these morbid minds, the new stock might 
be kept quite distinct from the old, denominated by a new name, 
and the interest made conspicuously payable, in the first place, out 
of railway profits. 

The other class of objectors are nervously apprehensive of 
the effect on the money market of a sudden and convulsive 
opening out of four hundred millions’ worth of new stock. 
Now the whole force of this obstacle is enclosed in the gratuitous 
use of the words “sudden” and “convulsive.” Nothing has 
been said by the advocates of this measure to prevent the opera- 
tion of transfer being gradual and cautious, waiting partly on 
the disposition of companies to close with the tender on terms 
agreeable to both sides, partly on the actual state of the money 
market being such, that Government security, to the amount of 
the price agreed upon, at three and a half per cent., presents 
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sufficient attractions to favour the completion of the contract. 
It is extremely desirable that, if possible, the proposed measure 
should not be forced on shareholders and directors, but that they 
should meet it half way ; and, with this view, the measure must 
be carried out slowly and tentatively. There are only two ways 
in which the money market can be convulsively and injuriously 
affected: one by a sudden appearance or disengagement of capital 
in search of investment, the other by a sudden birth of new 
schemes demanding capital and presenting hopeful prospects of 
profitable returns. Taking in the whole means of investment 
throughout the country, neither one nor the other of these in- 
fluences can in any way be set at work by the mere gradual 
exchange of securities, as between the shareholders and the 
public, here advocated. It will not of itself set free a farthing of 
money now invested, nor open out a single avenue for new in- 
vestment which did not, in one form or other, exist before. 

Now, having disposed of these two classes of irrelevant ob- 
jectors, we may approach the consideration of what seem to be 
the most equitable terms of the contract from a different point of 
view. The sum paid by the public to.railway companies in the 
year 1864, in the way of fares and charges, amounted to 
31,156,3971. The average annual cost of management is about 
15,000,000/. Thus the actual annual sum to be made good to 
the shareholders, or else to be redeemed by some sufficient com- 
pensation, is about 16,000,000/. Now, if the system in all its 
detail of high fares, charges, and the rest, were maintained as it 
at present exists, the mere trusteeship and responsibility of ma- 
nagement being made over to the State, the same profits would 
satisfy the same dividends, and the difference would be to the old 
shareholders, only that due to fresh security enormously surpass- 
ing in strength the old, and to the public that due to whatever 
saving was effected by an uniform administration and a more 
cautious admission of competing lines. But the very object of the 
proposed transfer being that henceforth the cheapness, safety, and 
comfort of travelling be the first consideration, and a reproductive 
investment only the second and ever subordinate one, we must 
provide in our estimate against the possibility of an immediate 
pecuniary loss, in consequence of the lowering of fares and charges. 
We have seen that such a loss does sometimes follow temporary 
changes in fares, and, in what may prove ultimately the most 
profitable districts, the loss may at first be most conspicuous. 
Thus it is safer to anticipate that, during the first few years of 
the change, the loss yearly may, as in the parallel case of the 
Post-office reform, amount to some considerable sum. We 
shall not be charged with extenuating it unfairly if we name 
5,000,0000. as the conceivable loss every year on such a reduction 
of fares and charges as shall bestow what is, perhaps, the largest 
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amount of benefit upon the greatest number of the population. 
Now, in order to make up this sum to the public, we can set off 
against it at least (say) 2,000,000/., to be saved by the simplified 
mode of organization the new ownership involves. The remain- 
ing 3,000,000/. is fairly to be deducted from the yearly payments 
due to the shareholders on account of the additional security im- 
parted to their claims. The average difference of interest, apart 
from the value of the security, arising from the investment of 
100]. in Government and railway stock, is 11. 10s. Supposing, 
under the new system, this sum accruing from every 1001. of in- 
vested railway capital be equally divided between the new and the 
old owners, who both have their special claims to part of it, the 
whole value yearly payable to each, that is to say, three-fourths 
per cent. on all the railway property in the kingdom, valued at 
400,000,0001., will be just 3,000,000/., the sum of which we 
were in quest. 

Now, it is important to notice that the two calculations we have 
made exactly tally with each other. We have approached the 
question of terms from both sides, that of the buyer and that 
of the seller; and, so far as the rough statistics at present 
ready to our use admit of our forming an estimate, we have 
found the fair and reasonable price to be the same. From 
the point of view of the buyer, or the public, we saw that 
an equitable price would be the creation, in favour of the 
shareholders, of new stock to the amount of 443,000,000/., with 
interest accruing at three and a half percent. The yearly sum 
thus payable by the public to the shareholders would amount to 
15,500,000/. From the other point of view, that of the share- 
holder, we have just seen that, whereas the actual value of 
dividends, calculated at their present worth, of which they would 
be deprived, would be something over 16,000,000/., yet, in con- 
sideration of highly improved security, a yearly payment of con- 
siderably less than this sum would be amply sufficient by way of 
compensation. 

A great deal of confused thought has struggled for expression 
to the prejudice of calm deliberation on this subject, on the 
alleged ground that Government is notoriously unfitted to manage 
any large concern partaking of a commercial character. It 1s 
wanting in the requisite machinery, and it has neither the 
energy, the skill, nor integrity to use well the machinery that 
might be put into its hands. A few unequivocal facts will 
readily clear away these mists. ; 

We have already noticed that the time is coming, and 
already partially come, when the whole railway system must and 
will be submitted to the management of either one sole cot- 
porate body, or to a very limited number of such bodies. The 
pressing question is, whether, inasmuch as this prospective amal- 
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gamation is an inexorable necessity that cannot be eluded, the 
direction of so complex and gigantic a system shall be under- 
taken for the people or against the people? It must be regulated 
with a primary view either to the largest remuneration of a few, or 
to the convenience and social welfare of all. Competition, 
acting according to its natural laws, and forcibly blending these 
two ends in one, is here reduced to the narrowest limits, 
and in the long run is signally inoperative. It is only from a 
body constituted out of themselves, directly responsible to them- 
selves step by step, and removable and alterable at their own 
arbitrary will, that the people can look for a keen preference 
of the national interests to all minor ends. It evinces much 
ignorance and inconsiderateness to urge that the Government, as 
such, is unfitted to engage in concerns of this nature by the very 
conditions of its being. In the first place, the reform here 
advocated does not imply of itself any change whatever in the 
directorate or the trusteeship of railways, but only a substitu- 
tion of the whole nation in the place of a limited body of 
shareholders, or, in legal language, of one set of cestui qui 
trusts for another. It is a familiar enough idea in all other 
undertakings that subordinate workmen may be induced to work 
to the highest amount of efficiency by identifying, through some 
temporary arrangement, their interests with their success. All 
contracts and sub-contracts for architectural and other works, 
among which are those for large Government works, offices, dock- 
yards, forts, barracks, ships of war, and the like, are conducted on 
this invariable principle, and whatever omissions or neglects may 
creep into the details, the principle itself is unassailably strong. 

Now it will only be necessary to allude cursorily to some of 
the obvious methods of regulating railways, in the event of their 
purchase by the State, without descending into minute details. 
There is first, the method of leasing them out, either to the 
present or to new companies, the lessees being selected on the 
principles of free competition. The companies contracting to 
manage the lines would derive their remuneration either from a 
fixed percentage on the gross returns, or by means of being allowed 
to reserve to themselves a fixed sum for every mile of the line. 
The main point here demanding attention would be the insertion 
of stringent covenants to repair in every contract of lease, 
and a scrutinizing valuation of all the rolling stock of the rail- 
way on every change of tenants. This method is specially 
applicable to the construction of new lines. Again, there 
is the method, specially favoured by Mr. Galt, of having all 
the lines throughout the country managed by a Central 
Board, which might be formed of the most experienced mem- 
bers of present railway boards, and represent in fit proportions 
all the existing companies. This would secure men specially 
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acquainted with the peculiar situation and wants of all the lines. 
They might be presided over by a Minister of State, with a seat 
in the Cabinet, who, of course, would be changed with the 
Ministry. This would in some way assimilate the Railway Board 
to the Indian Board, the Board of Trade, and the Poor Law 
Board. Or, the president might be a permanent and irremovable 
officer, resembling the chiefs of departments in Somerset House. 
If to either of these last schemes it be objected that the Govern- 
ment patronage would be alarmingly increased, it is answered that 
the appointment of innumerable subordinates must rest in some 
hands or other—that, in the probable and more and more im- 
pending event of general amalgamation of companies. under the 
present rule, a system of patronage will be generated far more 
capricious and arbitrary, because totally irresponsible, than any 
that could possibly grow up under the auspices of a government 
so constituted as ours. Indeed, already the larger and larger 
diffusion of competitive and educational tests, and the rapidly- 
advancing belief in their unapproachable value, are rendering 
obsolete this venerable outlet for political recriminations. 

We have said nothing hitherto upon the subject of railway 
systems as they exist in other lands. The only case that could 
be strictly serviceable for our purpose would be that of a country 
having tried both the conflicting systems in their entirety, one 
after another. But no such precedent is to be found. The 
modes of railway ownership and management abroad are either 
mixed and fluctuating from year to year, as in France, and even 
from one line to another, as in Prussia, or extend over a very small 
area, as in Belgium, so that almost any conclusion whatever 
might be supported by a partial and one-sided reference to any 
one of these countries. Certainly it must be confessed by all com- 
petent observers, that a superficial view of foreign modes of 
administration, whether on the score of cheapness, comfort, or 
safety, gives a result vastly preponderating in their favour as com- 
pared with ours. The true gist of the whole problem was firmly 
grasped by M. Rogier, the Minister of Finance in Belgium, when 
the project of constructing State railways was first introduced into 
the Belgian Chambers in 1834. “No,” said M. Rogier, “the 
state of affairs in which competition corrects the evil does not 
apply here: whoever holds the railways holds a monopoly, and 
that should only be allowed to exist in the possession of the State, 
subject to the responsible advisers of the Crown.” 

We have thus explored in detail all the evils that tenaciously 
adhere, and cannot but adhere, to the existing system of railway 
ownership and administration in’England. We have gone on to 
describe, with full particularity, that special mode of reconstruc- 
tion which is implied in the so-called purchase of railways by the 
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State. The practicability of such purchase has been, it is sub- 
mitted, adequately demonstrated, while the objections to 
carrying it out in fact have been fairly met, and in every 
ease conclusively set aside. Apart, however, from such 
partial exceptions to particular aspects of the scheme in view, 
there remain still to be encountered two important classes of 
fundamental objections which strike at the very root of the whole 
mode of remedy here insisted on. These two sources of disin- 
clination to entertain the new conception, even in thought, are 
due to two several courses of thought, equally popular and equally 
false. The one is an ignorant and irrational distaste to what is 
termed “centralization ;’ the other is a kind of moral reluc- 
tance to interfere arbitrarily with the property of railway com- 
panies in land. 

If we were at present engaged in an historical analysis of 
complex ideas, with all their current associations, no more 
interesting subject of experiment could be laid hold of than the 
complex notion usually present on the use of the term “cen- 
tralization.” The simpler ideas that go to form the complex 
whole are constructed in part out of observations, generally 
most inexact, of what exists in neighbouring countries, in part 
out of the magnified image presented by an alarmed imagination. 
The annihilation of all local and subordinate authority, together 
with those habits of self-reliance and independence such authority 
best tends to foster ; capricious interference on the part of ill-in- 
formed officials far from the spot at every stage in the actions of 
those beneath them; the remote responsibility incurred by the 
governing body and the opportunities for a despotic use of their 
power—such conglomerate ideas form only a portion of the terrific 
acon conjured up by the use of the term “centralization.” 

nder some constitutions of the State, and in the case of some 
departments of government, it is undeniable that such mischiefs 
as these may, and do really, exist, where all local and independent 
authorities are needlessly superseded. But in the case of rail- 
ways, under such a constitution as that of England, all thought 
of such calamities is irrelevant and absurd. From the very 
nature of locomotion, which is implied from first to last, all local, 
partial, and particular claims are merged in the universal interests 
of the whole community everywhere present. It is the 
country at large, and not a special district of it, that has the 
deepest concern in ever so minute a branch of railway by which 
that district is traversed. So long as the House of Commons 
continues to maintain an effective check on ministerial adminis- 
tration, the responsibility of managers under a centralized system 
would far exceed anything hitherto known or conceived. As re- 
presentation in that House becomes more complete, it will be more 
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and more the people alone, and no bureaucratic coterie, as the ob- 
jection suggests, who will regulate, punish, and reward. ll the 
possible vices of centralization being here away, all the conspicuous 
advantages of that method of government will be present in the 
largest possible measure, inasmuch as no undertaking can gain so 
inordinately as that of railways by the use of combined intelli- 
gence, ready co-operation, economic service, and unity of admi- 
nistration. 

The last form of general objection rests upon ground which is 
becoming day by day more demonstrably untenable. It is being 
seen with ever-increasing and more and more convincing clearness 
that, in a country like England, whose population is constantly 
swelling up to the brim, the means of living at all, and then the 
ways of living not quite despicably, are becoming the first and 
most engrossing cares of the State. No narrow individual interest, 
be it ever so plausible or ever so antique, will be able long to hold 
its ground in the face of a crushed and suffering population. To 
distribute the land of the rich among the poor and rich would be 
unjust, only because it would be unserviceable, and just because it 
would be palpably unserviceable, the dream of doing so is rightly 
abandoned to charlatans and traitors. But for the State to 
ignore decisively the existence anywhere out of itself of absolute 
property in the national soil, and to resist the silent and slowly 
progressive invasion of what once were, and ever should be held, 
the indefeasible rights of all in every part, is nothing else than 
policy the most honourable and the most sound. It is due far 
more to public causes and national accidents than to the labours 
of proprietors, that the produce of land, and therefore land 
itself, has increased so exorbitantly in value and demand. What 
the State alone must thus be taken to have conditionally 
given, the State can, in all reason, on making fair compen- 
sation in another form, and on sufficient cause shown, take 
away. It is confessed in our daily policy and even in our lav, 
however reluctantly in some quarters the theory may be con- 
ceded, that neither individual landowners nor corporate bodies 
can hold land otherwise than as transitory tenants of the State. 
The more clearly this doctrine is recognised and the more openly 
it is avowed, the nation will address itself to grapple with the 
special problems of legislation affecting land, as they from time to 
time present themselves, with all the more serene intelligence 
and the more unflinching courage. 
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1. Report, together with the Minutes of Evidence, and an 
Appendia of Papers, from the Committee appointed to 
Consider of Provision being made for the Better Regula- 
tion of Madhouses in England. (Ordered by the House of 
Commons to be Printed, July 11th, 1815.) 


2. Return to an Addyess of the House of Lords for Copies of 
all Reports of the Commissioners in Lunacy, and the 
Evidence presented by them to the Home Office as to the 
State and Management of Bethlehem Hospital, and of all 
Correspondence thereon ; and of the Observations of the 
Governors of Bethlehem Hospital on the Report of the 
Commissioners in Lunacy to the Secretary of State. 
(Ordered to be Printed, March 15th, 1853.) 


3. Report of the Charity Commissioners on Bethlehem Hos- 
pital. Parliamentary Paper, 382. 1865. 


4. Annual Report of the Royal Hospitals of Bridewell and 
Bethlehem for the year 1864. 


oo aspires to effect some great reform in any 

department of human thought or action, whether moved 
thereto by a laudable ambition, or inspired by humane feeling, 
should not look back only to the lofty height on which in the 
distant past stands the great reformer, and hope that he may 
reach an equal height of glory in his day and generation, but 
should rather look abroad and scan the dreary prosaic events in 
which he is living; should mark well the scarce perceptible 
motion of any current of progress in the face of interested pre- 
judice and ignorant opposition ; and should not fail soberly to 
reflect how little is thought of him who is spending the energy 
and sacrificing the comfort of a life in doing good to the world 
in spite of itself. Then, if he still hold fast to his benevolent 
aim, let him in firm resolve and with patient endurance, without 
illusion and without exultation, nerve himself to enter upon a 
thorny and uncertain path, on which it may be that he will have 
to sink down and fail. Not only petty jealousies, irritated pre- 
Judice, offended self-interest, malignant envy, and all the host of 
evil passions that go to strengthen the great army of obstructive- 
ness, will be found arrayed in hostile line against the champion 
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of progress but his bitterest sorrow will be to find himself 
opposed and misunderstood by many whom he knows to be well- 
meaning and sincere, but who cannof conceive of other and 
better things than those to which they have been accustomed. 
Such men unconsciously become a part of the system in which 
they have lived and to which they have grown ; they move con- 
tentedly in the old ruts, and only that which has been is with 
them that which shall be. Any one starting forth on a new path 
with unfamiliar aspirations appears to them as a madman, ora 
self-seeking schemer, or at best a phenomenon utterly unintelli- 
gible, but of which they entertain the sincerest distrust, while 
they are the most formidable enemies of the reformer, because 
they are conscientiously so, and because they are in the closest 
sympathy with the stagnation which he labours to abolish, 
Throughout all time it has been so, and to the end of time it 
must, by the nature of things, be so ; in one way or another the 
reformer is despised and rejected of men—a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief. When not actively opposed and openly 
reviled, his work is not seldom being done while men wist not of 
it—while they hide, as it were, their faces from him ; and it is 
commonly completed, and the self-sacrifice of his life over, before 
the world awakens to anything like an adequate consciousness of 
its vast importance. Often, too, it happens that he survives not to 
behold any fruit of his labours—has onlya glimpse of the promised 
land ; and, like Moses of old, lies down to die in solitary sorrow 
on some lonely Pisgah, while others joyously gather in the 
harvest which he has sown with much painful toil. And when 
they have gathered in the fruits, they slowly call to mind him who 
has been their benefactor, place him on a pedestal of glory 
amongst the great ones of the past, and determine with one 
sonsent that his name shall live for evermore. Having paid 
which debt of gratitude to the past, they proceed forthwith to 
- yesist the reformer who is living and labouring among them, 
and with all their might strive to crush him out. 

The cost to the individual reformer being so severe, and the 
strength required of him so great, even when the rare opportunity 
offers, it is no wonder that there are many who refuse to become 
martyrs in the cause of humanity; that there are others who 
break down in the unequal conflict ; and that but few centuries 
have a great reform to boast of. How many years has man lived 
upon earth, and how few has he profitably employed! It may 
not be amiss, then, that the present century, in which a great 
social reform has been accomplished by the labours of a few men, 
should be reminded of the noble work that has been done, and 
called to take some thought of the difficulties that have been 
patiently surmounted, and of the vast gain that has accrued to 
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humanity. Familiarity with the modern and scientific treatment 
of the insane is apt to make us forget that it is of quite recent 
birth, and that within the memory of many now living it would 
have been thought the wildest madness to dream of dealing with 
these afflicted beings otherwise than as with the most dangerous 
animals. Not in any country nor at any period before this 
century, was there a just conception of the insane as victims of 
disease, whom it was necessary to treat as such, and of mental 
derangement as the perverted function of a diseased organ ; and 
even at the present time this conception has not gained full 
admission into the mind of every legislator, or of the general 
public. Happily, mankind is capable of being moved through 
feeling to a practical course, the theory of which it does not fully 
appreciate, This was what happened in regard to the insane. 
The horrible revelations of their miserable condition aroused 
public compassion, and there were found men of humane feelings 
and enlightened views sufficiently far-seeing, patient, resolute, and 
energetic to realize the better feelings in a better system of 
treatment. It is now the fixed habit in this country to treat the 
insane as sufferers from disease, and it is not deemed necessary 
or thought right to apply any sort of mechanical restraint even 
to the most excited maniac. Such a vast reform has been accom- 
plished in our time by the labours of a few determined men, and 
some of them who were leaders in the fight are still living, 
strangely unregarded, and entirely unrewarded, by an age which 
owes them so much. We propose now, then, to exhibit the course 
of progress from the old and barbarous system of chaining up the 
insane, to the modern humane and enlightened system of treat- 
ment ; to point out through what difficulties the advance was 
made, and to indicate, as far as it is yet visible, the path of 
future progress. To this end it will be most convenient to take 
the history of Bethlehem Hospital, the management, or more 
correctly the mismanagement, of which has, at different times 
within the last fifty years, been the subject of special inquiry by 
a committee of the House of Commons, by the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners, and twice by the Charity Commissioners. I1t has been 
the last stronghold of an obstructive policy, and the congenial 
home of the worst iniquities of an iniquitous system, with which 
through all time to come its history will be identified ; for, as truly 
said in the House of Commons, if ever any public establishment 
has covered England with shame, it is Bethlehem Hospital. 
The periodical public interference which has been necessary in 
order to bring this hospital up to the level of similar institutions, 
has resulted in certain reports, enumerated at the head of this 
article, that are now valuable records; in them we witness the 
gradual breaking down of the old system of barbarity and ob- 
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structiveness under the pressure of enlightened opinion brought 
to bear from without; and they are thus trustworthy landmarks 
on the road, by help of which we are enabled to realize how fear- 
fully bad the old system was, how difficult was its destruction, 
and how great has been the progress. 

Before proceeding to elicit from these reports the history of 
the destruction of the old, and the growth of the new, system of 
treating Insanity, it may be well to give a brief sketch of the 
manner of dealing with the insane at different times and in 
different countries, in order to show how entirely new the modern 
scientific system really is. By the Eastern nations, generally, it 
would appear that the insane were regarded, according to the 
manner of their madness, either as inspired by some divine 
spirit,and then consulted as oracles, or as possessed with some evil 
spirit, and avoided as having a devil in them. As in the different 
powers of nature good or evil spirits were supposed to reign, 
according as their influence was beneficial, or appeared malig- 
nant, so in the unaccountable perversion of human nature dis- 
played in the vagaries of insanity, men saw the good or the evil 
spirit, according as these were harmless or offensive. In the 
latter case, it was often supposed that so great a degradation 
must proceed from divine anger, and be a punishment inflicted 
by divine agency. It can scarcely admit of doubt, however, that 
many insane must have suffered a violent death, in accordance 
with the prevailing law of vengeance which ordained an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth ; for it is the nature of insanity 
to rebel against and to outrage the established laws and customs of 
society, and on any such crime the Mosaic laws would press 
most severely. The ancient Egyptians—a wonderful people in 
many regards—seem to have arrived at a far more just concep- 
tion of the nature of insanity than other nations at that time; 
for they had at both extremities of Egypt temples, surrounded 
by shady groves and beautiful gardens, to which melancholics in 
great numbers resorted in quest of relief, and in which varieties 
of games and recreations were established for the amusement of 
the mind and the invigoration of the body, while the imagina- 
tion was impressed with the finest productions of the sculptor 
and the painter. Perhaps it was in Egypt that Pythagoras, 
the first Greek philosopher who practised medicine, learned this 
plan of treating insanity, afterwards introducing it, along with 
the doctrine of metempsychosis, into Greece. At any rate, 
Asclepiades, who is said to be the founder of a moral treatment 
of insanity among the Greeks, adopted a humane and rational 
system : music, love, wine, employment, exercising the memory, 
and fixing the attention, were his principal remedies; and he 
recommended that bodily restraint should be avoided as much 
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as possible, and that none but the most violent should be 
bound. The theory of the supernatural origin of the madness of 
Orestes proves, however, that the Greeks generally had very 
erroneous notions of its nature as a disease, and of the mode of 
its causation. 

Hippocrates was undoubtedly the first to recognise the true 
nature of insanity ; he clearly perceived that the brain was the 
organ affected, and that there was nothing more divine in one 
disease than in another. "Eyol 6? xal avréw Soxéee ravra ra waOca 
Oeia civac kat radAa Twavra, Kal Ovdiy Ercpov Erépou DedrEpov OVC? 
avOpwriviirepov aAAd ravra Oia. And if we are to believe 
genuine the account given of the interview between him and 
Democritus, it is impossible to esteem too highly his diagnostic 
power. The people of Abdera, thinking Democritus to be mad, 
because of his strange behaviour, sent for Hippocrates, in order 
that he might give them his opinion, and, if needful, exercise his 
skill upon the laughing philosopher. ‘When Hippocrates was 
come to Abdera, the people of the city came flocking about him, 
some weeping, some entreating of him that he would do his best. 
After some little repast, he went to see _Democritus, the people 
following him, whom he found in his garden in the suburbs, 
all alone, sitting upon a stone under a plane tree, without hose 
or shoes, with a book on his knees, cutting up several beasts, and 
busy at his study. The multitude stood gazing round about to 
see the congress. Hippocrates, after a little pause, saluted him, 
whom he re-saluted, ashamed almost that he could not call him 
likewise by his name, or that he had forgot it.” Thereupon 
ensues a long discourse, in which Democritus gives excellent 
reasons for his singular behaviour, and shows satisfactorily that 
he has good cause to laugh at the miseries, the madness, and the 
follies of mankind. “It grew late: Hippocrates left him ; and 
no sooner was he come away, but all the citizens came about 
flocking to know how he liked him. He told them in brief that, 
notwithstanding these small neglects of his attire, body, diet, the 
world had not a wiser, a more learned, a more honest man ; and 
they were much deceived to say that he was mad.” It is plain 
that Hippocrates knew better than many modern physicians 
how to distinguish between eccentricity and disease. More 
explicit views respecting the different ways in which the brain 
was affected in insanity were enunciated by Galen, who, indeed, 
has made many admirable observations, still instructive and 
worthy to be had in remembrance. Indeed, it is a matter of 
wonder that they should ever have heen so completely forgotten, 
as they unquestionably were. 

In the middle ages, under the blighting influence of an igno- 
tant and intolerant priesthood, all rational views of the nature 
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of insanity seem to have perished. There was a return to 
primeval superstition and to a barbarous treatment. If the poor 
madman were orthodox in his ravings, and capable of being used 
for the promotion of the interests of the Church, he was 
canonized like St. Francis, the founder of the Franciscans, 
who loved to strip himself naked, and to dress himself fantasti- 
cally, who saw visions, and who was chained down in a dark room 
as a madman by his own parents. Another saint, St. Rosa de 
Luna, mixed gall and feces with all her food, in token of 
humility and by way of penance; Agnes de Jesus, with like 
humility, refused to destroy the vermin which swarmed in her 
hair ; St. Catherine of Sienna believed that she was received as 
a veritable spouse into the bosom of the Saviour; and St. 
Theresa not unfrequently reproached herself that her nightly 
—— and salacious ecstasies were not sufficiently free from 
voluptuous bodily feelings. On the other hand, if the manifes- 
tations of insanity took a heterodox form, it went hard with the 
sufferers, numbers of whom were burnt alive as atheists or here- 
tics, or as having had converse with the devil. Meanwhile it is 
probable that the insane, who were harmless, wandered about the 
country living on the charity of people and of the monasteries ; and 
there can be no doubt that many of those who committed violence 
suffered as ordinary criminals. There was no conception of 
insanity as a disease demanding, like other diseases, medical 
treatment : the light which Hippocrates and Galen had thrown 
upon it was completely extinguished. 

It was in 1547 that Henry VIII. granted to the City of Lon- 
don the suppressed priory of St. Mary of Bethlehem, which had 
been founded in 1246 by one of the Sheriffs of London, “to 
make there a priory, and to ordain a prior and canons, brothers, 
and also sisters, when Jesus Christ shall enlarge his grace upon 
it ;” and “for to say divine service there for the souls aforesaid, 
and all Christian souls.” This house the City of London con- 
verted into a hospital for the reception of lunatics, thus founding 
the first hospital in England specially devoted to the reception of 
persons of unsound mind. It stood in Bishopsgate ward, without 
the City wall, where now is Bethlem Court off Bishopsgate-street, 
“in an obscure and close place,” says Stowe, “near unto many 
common sewers, and also was too little to receive and entertain 
the great number of distracted persons, both men and women.” 
Accordingly, in 1675, the second Bethlehem Hospital was built 
in Moorfields, a stately and magnificent structure, with gardens 
before it. “And besides the garden, there is at each end another 
for the lunatic people to walk in for their refreshment, when 
they are a little well of their distemper ; and that part fronting 
the fields hath iron gates in several places of the wall, to the end 
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that passengers as they walk in the fields may loek into the gar- 
den. This large fabric is built of brick and freestone ; the gate, 
or entrance, all of stone, with two figures of a distracted man 
and woman over the gate.” The eighth picture in Hogarth’s 
“Rake’s Progress,” which was painted in 1735, is evidently 
founded on observations made in the wards of this Bedlam, and 
may serve to convey some idea of the scenes in it. The rake, 
his face wrung with the last strain of human suffering, lies dying 
in the arms of the poor weeping woman whom he had seduced, 
his ankles loaded with chains, and the physician leaning over 
him ; in one of the cells is seen a naked figure on a straw bed, 
the chains round his wrists hanging over the bedstead ; in another 
cell sits a crowned figure, and a mad astronomer occupies the 
centre of the picture. These miserable creatures, chained on 
their straw, were made objects of exhibition to the idle and the 
curious, just as the lions in the Tower were. One of the entries 
in Mr. Pepys’ Diary is:—‘“Stept into Bedlam, where I saw 
several poor miserable creatures in chains; one of them was 
mad with making verses.” Steele, again, in the “ Tatler,” men- 
tions how he paid a visit to Bedlam with several friends, in order 
to show them the sights there. No cruelty, however extreme, but 
what familiarity will divest of its horrors, blunting the feelings of 
the most humane, and obscuring the judgment of the most 
enlightened of men. 

Thus cruelly things went on year after year, until 1815, in 
spite of the occasional protest of some benevolent person who was 
horrified with the painful scenes that he had witnessed. Words 
cannot express, nor mind conceive, the countless cruelties prac- 
tised within the walls of old Bedlam—cruelties such as would 
righteously cover with eternal infamy those who were in any way 
responsible for them, were it not that their names are, happily, 
for the most part buried in oblivion. And yet the governors of 
this wealthy charity could have had no interest and no pleasure 
in its mismanagement ; they gave their services without recom- 
pense, and no doubt conscientiously ; and they sincerely resented 
the suggestion of public interference. It is ever so; more suffer- 
ing is caused in the world by want of thought and by obstruc- 
tive prejudice than by heartlessness and wilful design. For 
the Bethlehem system was not at that time general; it 
had been superseded by that more enlightened and humane 
system, which receiving its first impulse from the great uprising 
of outraged human feeling in the French revolution, had been 
initiated by Pinel in France, further developed by Esquirol, and 
_— into admirable operation at the “Quakers’ Retreat,” near 

ork, 

At last the troublesome reformer, so offensive to official indo- 
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lence, and hostile to iniquities, though hallowed by age, appeared, 
and, in spite of opposition, forced his way into Bethlehem Hos- 
pital. Mr. Edward Wakefield, who for many years had been in 
the habit of visiting all places where insane persons were con- 
fined, first visited the hospital on April 25th, 1814, and made 
another visit on May 2nd. What he found on these occasions is 
recorded in his evidence before the Committee of the House of 
Commons. In the women’s galleries, one of the side rooms con- 
tained about ten patients, each chained by one arm or leg to the 
wall, the chain allowing them merely to stand up by the bench 
or form fixed to the wall, or to sit down on it. The nakedness 
of each patient was covered by a blanket, made into something 
like a dressing-gown, but with nothing to fasten it in front. 
This was the whole covering, the feet being naked. In another 
part he found many of the unfortunate women locked up in their 
cells, naked, and chained on straw, with only one blanket for a 
covering. In the men’s wing, in the side room, six patients were 
chained close to the wall, five handcuffed, and one locked to the 
wall by the right arm, as well as by the right leg; he was very 
noisy ; all were naked except as to the blanket-gown or small 
rug on the shoulders, and without shoes—their nakedness and 
their mode of confinement gave this room the complete appear- 
ance of a dog-kennel. 

“Tn one of the cells on the lower gallery we saw William Norris. 
He stated himself to be 55 years of age, and that he had been confined 
about 14 years; that in consequence of attempting to defend himself 
from what he conceived the improper treatment of his keeper, he was 
fastened by a long chain, which, passing through a partition, enabled 
the keeper, by going into the next cell, to draw him close to the wall 
at pleasure ; that to prevent this, Norris muffled the chain with straw, 
so as to hinder it passing through the wall: that he afterwards was 
confined in the manner we saw him, namely, a stout iron ring was 
rivetted round his neck, from which a short chain passed to a ring 
made to slide upwards and downwards, on an upright massive iron bar 
more than six feet high, inserted into the wall; round his body 4 
strong iron bar, about two inches wide, was rivetted ; on each side the 
bar was a circular projection, which, being fastened to and enclosing 
each of his arms, pinioned them close to his sides. This waist bar was 
secured by two similar bars, which, passing over his shoulders, were 
rivetted to the waist-bar, both before and behind. The iron ring 
round his neck was connected to the bars on his shoulders by a double 
link ; from each of these bars another short chain passed to the ring 
on the upright bar. We were informed he was enabled to raise him- 
self so as to stand against the wall on the pillow of his bed in the 
trough bed in which he lay; but it is impossible for him to advance 
from the wall in which the iron bar is soldered, on account of the 
shortness of the chains, which were only twelve inches long. It was, 
I conceive, equally out of his power to repose in any other position 
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than on his back, the projections on each side of the waist-bar enclosed ° 
his arms, rendering it impossible for him to lie on his side, even if the 
length of the chain from his neck and shoulders would permit it. His 
right leg was chained to the trough, in which he had remained thus 
encaged and chained for more than twelve years.” 


A marvellous example truly of what the human constitution 
may accommodate itself to! Poor Norris was not released from 
this confinement until about three weeks or a month before his 
death, which, notwithstanding the opinion of Dr. Monro, the phy- 
siclan then at the head of the medical department, may well be 
thought to have been hastened by the treatment to which he was 
subjected. That gentleman being asked whether he did not 
think that the pulmonary complaint of which Norris died might 
have been produced by the great quantity of iron he wore for 
so many years? replied, “I think not.” Again asked :— 


“Do you think a person could have had about him a weight of iron, 
say six or eight-and-twenty pounds; that he could have been confined 
to his bed without being allowed to turn round for nine years, or with- 
out being able to get out and sit on the edge of his bed, being chained by 
the head by a chain only twelve inches from the iron stanchion, and that 
would have no effect upon his general health ?’—‘ It did not appear to 
have any general effect upon his health—he was in very good health 
till within avery short period of his death.’ ” 


The apothecary coincided in his colleague’s opinion, and even 
became enthusiastic about the excellence of restraint by means 
of irons. In reply to a question, he asserted that to secure the 
patient with irons was a thousand times less objectionable than 
the strait-waistcoat, and that, footlocked and manacled, he was 
rendered an “ innoxious animal.” 

It was revealed furthermore, by the examination of Dr. Monro, 
that it was the custom at particular seasons of the year, May, 
June, July, August, and September, “to apply general bleeding, 
purging, and vomit,” without any discrimination of cases. It 
was asked whether the bleeding and vomiting were performed at 
the same period, or periodically, like the other modes of treat- 
ment, and the reply was—“ They are ordered to be bled about 
the latter end of May, or the beginning of May, according to the 
weather ; and after they have been bled they take vomits once 
a week for a number of weeks ; after that we purge the patients ; 
that has been the practice invariably for years, long before my 
time ; it was handed down to me by my father, and I do not 
know any better practice.” Besides the acknowledgment and 
approval of this remarkable system of medical treatment, the 
investigations of the Committee elicited the disgraceful and 
almost incredible fact that a male keeper was employed to 
attend to the refractory female patients. Certainly Dr. Monro 
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could not give satisfactory answers upon this point, though much 
pressed, and could not recollect that the Chamberlain of the 
City of London had interfered and dismissed a certain male 
keeper named King ; but the evidence of the apothecary, who 
was thereupon re-called and re-examined, leaves no doubt that 
this abominable practice was the regular custom of the hospital. 

“¢ Was not a man appointed to do the duty of keeper to the women 
only ?’—‘ That has always been the case.’ ‘Do you remember a 
keeper of the name of King ?’—‘ Perfectly.” ‘Was not King, when 
keeper of the female patients, charged with being too familiar with a 
female patient of great beauty ?’—‘The patient herself did charge 
him with that.’ ‘He being keeper of the female patients at the 
time ?’—‘ Yes, she complained to me of it.’ ‘Did not the Governors, 
from learning that fact, direct that no man should again be put as 
keeper .of the women f’—‘I do not recollect that they came to any 
resolution upon that case ; it was about three years ago. Some years 
ago, a female patient had been impregnated twice during the time she 
was in the hospital ; at one time she miscarried; and the person who 
was proved to have had connexion with her, being a keeper, was 
accordingly discharged.’” 

It was too plain, as the examination by the House of Com- 
mons proceeded, that the Committee of the Hospital often did 
not see the patients for months, but that these were left to the 
care of the medical attendants, who in their turn appear to have 
left their work to the keepers, and to have done little more 
than give the sanction of their authority to the system of neglect 
and brutality in force, and uphold and defend it when at- 
tacked. Any one reading their answers to the close cross- 
questioning of the Committee of the House of Commons, and 
appreciating the spirit which inspired them, cannot fail to be 
convinced that the iniquities exposed were but a partial revela- 
tion of numbers done in secret and never known, and will even 
now shudder at the imagination of the cruel sufferings under- 
gone by the unhappy patients already sufficiently afflicted by 
their disease. 

Such, then, was old Bedlam, and such were the iniquities of 
which it was the home. Last in persistence in the old system 
of treatment, and worst in its mode of carrying it out, its story, 
as revealed by the investigation of the House of Commons, has 
become the eternal disgrace of England, and is still quoted in 
all parts of the world as evidence of the way in which the 
insane were treated in this country in 1815. Not justly so, 
however: chains had for some time been abolished in most 
other asylums; and it was with horror and indignation that the 
public discovered the system of cruelty that was being practised, 
and insisted upon its instant abolition. Indeed, the only persons 
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not horrified by the painful disclosures were those immediately 
responsible for the disgrace. 

Tn 1815, the new Bethlehem Hospital was built in what was 
then St. George’s-in-the-Fields, but what is now a densely popu- 
lated part of a low lying district of London, and where, hemmed 
in and overlooked by houses, it still stands. In front of it, as in 
front of old Bedlam, there is a small garden enclosed with iron 
palings, to the end that passengers, as they walk past, may look 
in “and see the lunatic people walk for their refreshment when 
they are a little well of their distemper.” Though the old system 
of cruelty had perished with the old fabric, and could not possibly 
be restored, yet the traditions of the past did not entirely die 
out, but appear to have passed by a hereditary transmission to 
the new fabric and the new officers. The body was dead, but 
the spirit remained alive ; the chains could not be restored, but 
mechanical restraint of every other kind—canvas gloves, strait- 
waistcoats, hobbles, and wrist-locks—was systematically employed. 
Once more the cry of intolerable suffering within was heard with- 
out its walls,and once more it was determined to institute an official 
investigation into the condition of the-hospital. Accordingly, iu 
July, 1851, the Commissioners in Lunacy commenced a searching 
inquiry, examined different witnesses, and finally presented to 
the Home Secretary a report announcing that several patients 
had been subjected to harsh and improper treatment by the 
attendants—that they were neglected by the medical and other 
officers of the institution ; that the bedding, clothing, and accom- 
modation were unfit and insufficient ; that the health of one had 
been materially injured thereby, and the life of another put in 
peril; and pronouncing “the management and condition of the 
hospital in many material respects most unsatisfactory.” In 
reading the evidence taken by the Commissioners, it is striking 
how much the story in 1851 is a repetition of the story disclosed 
in 1815, allowance being made for the difference of time. There 
is, happily, a limit to the distance at which the most inveterate 
obstructive institution or individual can lag behind the spirit of 
the age. There was no patient now found chained as poor 
Norris was chained until death released him—that was impos- 
sible even at Bethlehem in 1851; but the same heartless neglect, 
the same spirit of obstructiveness, the same inefficient superin- 
tendence, the same strong feeling evinced that the magnificent 
revenues of the wealthy charity existed for the sake of adminis- 
trators and officials, and not administrators and officials for the 
purposes of the charity, and the same incapacity to perceive that 
the condition and management of the hospital was of any just 
interest or concern to any one but those who derived interest or 
profit from it—all these were as plainly exhibited as when they 
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were more completely realized in a more iniquitous practice. 
The Report of the Commissioners seems to have fixed the respon- 
sibility of the bad state of things in great part upon the treasurer : 


he having, by his own confession, no power whatever except asa . 


member of the board of management, had, by his own authority 
and at his own pleasure, actually taken from the resident medical 
officer the duties of classifying the female patients, of deciding 
which of them should be employed, and of regulating the employ- 
ment, and of determining in which wards they should be placed ; 
and had invested the matron with this power. He had, in fact, 
unwarrantably and most injudiciously assigned to her the whole 
moral treatment of the female patients ; and all this mischief he 
had done of his motion without reporting such interference to 
the governors. The hiring and discharge of attendants and 
servants were also in his hands. The evil consequences of a 
state of things in which the medical officer had all the responsi- 
bility and no power, while the treasurer assumed all the power 
and no responsibility, may easily be imagined. There was no 
unity in the management of the hospital, and the patients were 
grossly neglected and cruelly treated; female patients in the 
basement of the building were found to have regularly slept 
entirely naked on loose straw, with only a blanket over them, 
the poor creatures crawling under the straw in order to try to get 
warm; and the Commissioners intimate their belief, notwith- 
standing official denial, that female patients were actually laid 
naked on the stone floor and mopped with cold water. The 
backs of the patients were excoriated through lying in wet and 
dirty straw; and one wonders not, after reading the evidence 
elicited, that health was sometimes materially injured, and life 
put in peril. 

It would not serve any good purpose to go at length through 
the evidence taken by the Commissioners, in which facts denied 
by one witness are admitted as undisputed by another, and 
statements repudiated at one time by the same witness are 
acknowledged at another ; but it is impossible to restrain surprise 
and disgust at the singular defence of such neglect and cruelty 
which Dr. E. T. Monro, who for thirty-five years had been the 
principal medical officer, and who was the son of him whose 
reputation suffered so much by the disclosures of 1815, does not 
shrink from making for himself. “The modern idea appears to 
incline to that hardworking attention to minute particulars 
which has never hitherto characterized the mental physician 
exercising a high profession in a liberal manner; and if the 
duties of the future medical officer are to be so minute, and so 
extensive, and so laborious, he must, indeed, be of a very dif- 
ferent grade and calibre from all physicians who have heretofore 
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exercised this high calling.” It is heartily to be hoped that 
future mental physicians will be of a very different grade and 
calibre, and we are convinced that there is nothing by which not 
the insane only, but the medical profession, will gain so much as 
by the revolution which Dr. Monro dreaded. This gentleman, 
being closely questioned as to whether a letter, complaining of 
the ill-treatment to which a patient had been subjected, had not 
been read at a meeting of the committee of the hospital where 
he was present, replied, “If I were to speak the truth from my 
heart, I believe not.” Being then pressed as to the particular 
day on which it was actually read, he said, “I beg your pardon ; 
I will recall what I just said.” Then, after a little consideration, 
he added, “I am taxing my memory to the utmost, and upon 
second thoughts I do remember,” that the letter was read. 

It was furthermore elicited by the inquiry that it was the 
regular practice to discharge a patient whenever, through the 
progress of disease or through the effects of neglect and ill- 
treatment, the health had been so reduced as that death might be 
apprehended. “All patients,” said Dr. Monro, “who are so 
sick as to require the attendance of nurses are inadmissible ; 
and when they become sick we send them to their relatives. 
They are discharged as being sick and weak. We do not 
pretend to provide for any but for the casual sick, and they are 
never admitted sick, and never kept long if they are.” 

Meanwhile, though Bethlehem Hospital was the scene of such 

»cruelties, and though mechanical restraint had been in systematic 
‘use there up to within eighteen months of the date of the 
commissioners’ inquiry, the great modern reform in the treatment 
of the insane had for some time been accomplished, and the 
principles of kindness and of moral control had superseded 
terrorism and mechanical restraint in all other asylums. It was 
in September, 1839, that Dr. Conolly presented his first report, 
as resident physician, to the magistrates of the Hanwell Asylum ; 
and it was in that report that the abolition of mechanical 
restraint in that large asylum was announced. Dr. Conolly had 
entered on his duties as physician on the Ist of June, 1839, 
and on the 21st of September there was not a single patient in 
restraint. “No form of strait-waistcoat, no hand-straps, no leg- 
locks, nor any contrivance confining the trunk or limbs, or any 
of the muscles, is now in use,” he writes in his first report. 
Even at so early a period he was able to say “that, notwith- 
standing some peculiar difficulties, the noise and disorder preva- 
lent in some of the wards have already undergone diminution ; 
that instances of frantic behaviour and ferocity are becoming 
less frequent ; that the paroxysms of mania to which many of 
the patients are subject are passed over with less outrage and 
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difficulty ; and that, if cases are yet seen which appear for a 
length of time to baffle all tranquillizing treatment, they chiefly, 
if not exclusively, occur in acute mania, the symptoms of which 
would be exasperated by severe coercion, or among those who, 
having been insane many years, have been repeatedly subjected 
to every variety of violent restraint.”* The experiment had 
previously been made on a small scale at the Lincoln Asylum by 
the united efforts of Dr. Charlesworth and Mr. Hill, and made 
successfully. Indeed, it was from witnessing what had been 
done there that Dr. Conolly was convinced of the practicability 
of abolishing all forms of mechanical restraint, and determined 
to carry out the non-restraint system on the large scale which 
his opportunities at Hanwell afforded. “The example of the 
Lincoln Asylum, in which no patient has been put in restraint 
for nearly three years, came also powerfully in aid of an attempt 
to govern the Asylum at Hanwell by mental restraint rather 
than by physical.” Once the humane system of treatment had 
been proved successful in an establishment containing at that 
time nearly one thousand patients, embracing every form both of 
acute and chronic insanity, it was certain that it must be 
applicable to every case of insanity, and to every asylum con- 
taining insane patients. Accordingly in the face of much 
prejudice and many obstacles, all forms of bodily restraints for 
the insane were dispensed with; and after an experience of 
three years at the Hanwell Asylum, it was established beyond all 
dispute “that the management of a large asylum is not only 
practicable without the application of bodily coercion to the 
patients, but that, after the total disuse of such a method of 
control, the whole character of an asylum undergoes a gradual 
and beneficial change.” Every succeeding year afforded new 
and stronger proof of the great benefit of the entire disuse of 
mechanical restraint; asylum after asylum throughout the 
country made cautious trial of the new system, ending with its 
entire adoption, and much praise of its efficacy; aud at last 
that which had been sneered at and rejected as the benevolent 
dream of enthusiasm was accepted generally as an article of 
faith not to be questioned. As ever happens in the case of any 
great practical reform, the non-restraint system was at first 
declared absurd and impracticable, then grudgingly accepted as 
worthy of trial under certain circumstances, and finally assimi- 
lated into the public habit of thought as a movement not new, 
ae for which any individual could justly claim special 
credit. 





* The Reports of John Conoll , M.D., the Resident Physician of the 
County Lunatic Asylum at Hanwell, to the Michaelmas Sessions, 1842. 
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How little the inherent justice of the reform would have 
availed, but for the individual conviction and individual energy 
by which, through good report and through evil report, its 
triumph was secured, may easily be perceived by any one who 
will reflect on the condition of Bethlehem Hospital in 1851, as 
disclosed by the inquiry of Commissioners in Lunacy, and con- 
trast it with the condition of Hanwell Asylum ten years earlier. 
Faithful to its traditions, that hospital clung to an evil system 
as long as this had any lingering vitality, and abandoned it with 
regret when its utter decay rendered it a public nuisance, calling 
for public interference. The way in which the governors of Beth- 
lehem received the recommendations of the commissioners proves 
plainly enough how blind they were to what the welfare of the in- 
sane demanded ; and it is truly disheartening to read the observa- 
tions which they thought proper to make in reply to the severe 
condemnation passed upon the mis-management of the hospital. 
The commissioners had felt it their duty to reflect upon the trea- 
surer’s conduct, to which undoubtedly they thought much of theevil 
in the state of the hospital was due; and the reply of the governors, 
signed by this very treasurer, is, that the course adopted by him 
had been proper and judicious. They are of opinion also that 
the use of straw covered with a blanket is not unsuitable for the 
bedding of patients insensible to the calls of nature, and indeed 
enter into various reasons to show how admirable and indis- 
pensable in such cases such bedding is. They could not venture 
formally to approve the practice of putting patients on straw, 
stark-naked, or, as they more euphoniously put it, without a 
proper supply of night-gowns ; but they did not fail to display a 
lingering love of that practice, and positively to make a sort of 
defence of it in respect of suicidal patients. To one of their 
physicians, from whom nothing damaging had been elicited by 
the commissioners, they feel it due to express their opinion that 
“all his proceedings in connexion with the hospital have been 
characterized by industry and kindness ;” while they are sorry 
that the other physician, who had made damaging admissions in 
his evidence, had not entertained correct views of his duties, 
“proving the propriety of those changes in the medical staff 
that have been recently made.” 

Of the three hundred governors of the hospital at that time, 
not more than half a dozen probably were really responsible for its 
unsatisfactory condition, or for the unsatisfactory defence unwisely 
put forward. Most of them were content to give their support 
toan excellent charity, and to leave the administration of it 
entirely to those who, from whatever motives, showed greater 
interest init, and gave greater attention to it. This is: a fact 
in the history of many charities, which has been productive 
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of much mischief; and assuredly it would sometimes be much 
better that a man should cease to be a governor if he ceases 
to give any thought to the government, than allow the 
weight of his name and character to be used by a few self. 
seeking men to prop up a system of gross mismanagement. 
The governors of Bethlehem in their defence lay stress on 
the fact that “they assiduously and gratuitously devote a large 
portion of their time to the superintendence of the charity, and 
being above the suspicion of having any interested motives, or 
that they can possibly have any other object than for the perfect 
good of the institution,” they feel it right to express their convic- 
tion “that if a mode of investigation, similar to that adopted by 
the commissioners in their case, were to become general, it would 
discourage the supporters of numerous public charities, and 
would deeply injure many of those great institutions of benevo- 
lence which are universally regarded as the brightest ornaments 
of the land.” Now what is the real value of such a statement 
in such a case? It was true, without doubt, as regards the 
governors generally ; but viewed in relation to the actual cir- 
cumstances, it was simply a complaint on the part of the person 
principally reflected upon, the treasurer, that unless he were 
allowed to go on managing affairs as hitherto, and, by such 
management, inflicting unspeakable suffering upon many un- 
fortunate patients, he would be discouraged. It was surely far 
less likely that the Commissioners in Lunacy should have 
interested motives than an officer who, in addition to the 
power and influence attaching to his office, was provided with a 
furnished residence at Bridewell Hospital for his services to the 
charity. There is, unhappily, too much reason to think that 
many of our large public charities, which, like Bethlehem Hos- 
pital, have magnificent endowments, are grossly mismanaged, 
and, instead of being “the brightest ornaments of the land,’ 
they have been so warped from the noble purposes of their 
founders, as to make right-minded persons grieve heartily. 1s 
it not too true that some of them, falling infinitely short of 
their just aim, have become vast accumulations of wealth, on 
which multitudes of parasites cling and live ? 

To an unprejudiced looker-on, it must have seemed strange 
that the governors should give so many excellent reasons in favour 
of a system, in order that they might forthwith abolish it, and s0 
many excellent reasons against the recommendations of the 
commissioners, in order that they might forthwith adopt them, 
and carry them into practical operation. Now this was precisely 
what they wisely did: they accepted the resignations of their 
physicians and other officers, making them the scapegoats to 
carry their sins ; they appointed a responsible medical superia- 
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tendent, protecting him from the undue interference of the 
treasurer, entrusting him with paramount control of the treat- 
ment of the patients, and making him responsible for the entire 
internal management of the institution : they initiated a new and 
excellent system, with many new officers to carry it into effect. 
They did not, however, think it necessary to change their 
treasurer. Though the commissioners had significantly ex- 
pressed their opinion that the horrible practice of making women 
lie naked on straw had prevailed for years, and had gone on 
without challenge from, or even, as it is stated, without the 
knowledge of the treasurer, the physicians, the resident apothe- 
cary, and matron, and had expressly included the treasurer in 
their censure ; and though physicians, apothecary, and matron 
all resigned, yet the treasurer remained in office. It may well 
be doubted whether this was not most unwise: the only certain 
guarantee of an effectual reform is to sweep away, along with 
the abuses, all those who have been implicated in them. [If this 
isnot done, the old spirit is almost sure to revive, and sooner or 
later to bring forth its accustomed fruits. 

Under the new system of management instituted, and under 
‘the effectual superintendence of the new physician, Dr. Hood, 
the condition of the hospital was greatly improved, and it was 
speedily brought up to the level of similar institutions: for the 
first time in its history it became an asylum of which the country 
might be justly proud. No sooner, however, did Dr. Hood 
resign his office, having well earned the reward of a higher 
position, than the condition and management of the hospital 
again excited public attention, and in April, 1864, neces- 
sitated another inquiry by the Charity Commissioners. It was 
found that the rules in force were so framed as entirely to 
frustrate the true object of the charity: that there were special 
enactments made to exclude all those insane persons who were 
so violent or troublesome as to require the special care of an 
attendant, all who were epileptic or paralytic, all those who had 
been insane more than twelve months, all those who had been in 
any other asylum, all those whose precarious condition threatened 
the dissolution of life, and all those whom disease or physical 
infirmity rendered unfit to associate with other patients—all, in 
fact, who were likely to give any trouble or to require particular 
care, and were in special need of the benefits which the hospital 
had been founded to supply. Taught by the bitter experience of 
the past, the governors seem to have determined that they would 
not again run the risk of being accused of neglecting and cruelly 
treating troublesome patients, and consequently to have admitted 
no case of insanity that was not likely to do them credit. 
Assuredly it must have been a very hard matter for any lunatic, 
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consistently with his remaining insane, to avoid falling under 
one or other of the excluding categories. Dogberry instructed 
the watch that if they met a thief, they should suspect him by 
virtue of their office to be no true man, and thereupon not 
apprehend him, but let him steal himself away: the officers of 
Bethlehem were instructed by their rules, that if a lunatic were 
brought for admission, they should, by virtue of their office, 
suspect him to be no sane man, and thereupon not admit him, 
but drive him elsewhere, and presently thank God that they were 
rid of a troublesome person. It may be doubted whether in the 
history of public charities there is a more flagrant instance of 
injustice than is afforded by this great hospital, with an income 
of more than £22,000 a-year, providing only for a little more 
than two hundred insane persons carefully selected from the 
multitudes urgently needing help. On the Ist January, 1863, 
there were, exclusive of criminals paid for by the Government, 
only 201 patients in the hospital ; and on the Ist January, 1864, 
there were 212 patients. In the three years previous to 1848, 
the admissions of curable patients were 896 ; in the three years 
previous to 1853, the number was 898 ; and in the three years 
previous to 1863, the admissions were 520. In these three last 
years there has been, as compared with the three years previous 
to 1853, actually a decrease of 378 in the admissions, although 
the demand for asylum accommodation for the poorer members 
of the middle class has become year by year more and more 
pressing : on the 1st January, 1863, there were 201 patients in 
the hospital, although the income was amply sufficient to 
maintain more than twice that number. 

A fact which necessarily came prominently forward at the time 
of the public discussion concerning the hospital, was the utter 
unsuitability of the site and building for the purposes of a lunatic 
asylum. Lord Shaftesbury, giving expression to the strong 
opinion of the Lunacy Commissioners, condemned it in the House 
of Lords. 

“ We take exception,” he said, “to the present construction of the 
building. We maintain that it is most unfit for the purpose. This 
building was constructed at a time when strait-waistcoats were in 
vogue, and every patient was immured in a gloomy cell. Though not 
intended for prison, it was constructed on the same principles as 4 
prison.” 

And again— 

“ A most important objection to Bethlehem Hospital as a place for 
the treatment and cure of insanity remains to be noticed, viz., the 
unfitness, according to modern opinions, of the building, in respect of 
its construction and management. The general aspect of the hospital 
externally and internally, notwithstanding the efforts made within the 
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last few years to enliven the corridors and day-rooms, cannot but ex- 
ercise a depressing influence upon the inmates, whose means of out- 
door exercise are so,limited and inadequate. The commissioners in the 
case of asylums for pauper lunatics would never sanction plans upon 
the principle of Bethlehem Hospital.” 

This condemnation of the site and structure of the building 
was endorsed by the Medical Psychological Association and by 
the public press, general and medical. And yet, in spite of the 
agreement of the most competent authorities and of humane 
men, in spite of an excellent opportunity offered by the proposal 
of the governors of St. Thomas’s Hospital to take the site and 
the building, in spite of the opposition of the more enlightened 
of the governors, in spite of the fact that in every country it is 
now thought necessary to remove asylums for the insane from 
the crowded towns into the open country, where there is room for 
out-door exercise, and where there is the opportunity of system- 
atic employment for the patients—essential means of treatment 
—in spite of all these, the old spirit of obstructiveness prevailed, 
and it was unhappily determined that Bethlehem Hospital, the 
home of chains long after chains had disappeared from similar 
institutions, the last refuge of strait-waistcoats, manacles, straw- 
bedding, and cruel neglect, should not be unfaithful to its his- 
torical character, but should continue to coop up its patients in a 
prison-like building, and in miserable yards overlooked by 
neighbouring houses, when open country, cheerful: building, op- 
portunity of occupation on farm and garden, are universally ad- 
mitted to be essentially requisite for the proper treatment of 
insanity, and are insisted upon in every pauper asylum. That it 
must sooner or later be moved to a more appropriate site in the 
country and be made to answer the demands of science and 
humanity, can admit of no question whatever ; but it is painful 
to think that so excellent an opportunity, and one, probably, 
which will not recur, should have been lost through the ignorance 
of those who, having the power, had not a knowledge of the 
modern requirements for the welfare of the insane. It is painful 
to think that Bethlehem Hospital should still remain a cause of 
reproach to England throughout Europe ; that foreign physicians 
who visit this country for the purpose of studying the mode of 
treating the insane, and who inspect Bethlehem Hospital, attracted 
by its well-known name, should return home with the belief that 
the English system, so widely renowned, is an imposture. They 
easily learn the defects of Bethlehem, but many of them do not 
learn how universally it is condemned. ; 

In the course of the discussion as to the advantage of removing 
the hospital into the country, there was, certainly, one good rea- 


son urged for keeping it on in its present site: this ~ that it 
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was conveniently situated as a school for the clinical study of 
insanity. Indeed, such study was provided for in the rules 
which ordained that the resident physician should admit as 
pupils medical students, that he should give, during each 
term, a course of lectures, to be illustrated by cases, and 
that he should also examine the several pupils, and recom- 
mend to the committee the most efficient for appointment 
as clinical clerks. None of these things, however, were 
done: not a lecture was given at the hospital, no clinical 
clerk was appointed, no use whatever was made of the valu- 
able material for instruction which it contained; and it ap- 
peared, that as far as any good which it had done for science, it 
might as well have stood in the desert of Sahara as in St. 
George’s-in-the-Fields, 

The result of the investigations of the Charity Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Martin, and of his examinations of witnesses, was 
a series of recommendations for the better government of 
the hospital, and for the better use of its vast revenue. 
After making certain suggestions with regard to the manage- 
ment of the funds, Mr. Martin recommends that a branch 
establishment for patients should be provided in the country; 
that the outrageous rules tor excluding patients who were 
proper objects of charity should be abolished; and that the 
hospital should be made available for clinical instruction. The 
changes thus pointed out e”+ undoubtedly most necessary, and if 
honestly carried into effect cannot fail to be great improvements 
on the present system; but they certainly do not meet all the 
requirements of modern reform. ‘The opinion of the Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy, whose special knowledge and large experience 
of what is required for the insane are great, must carry more 
weight than that of a Charity Commissioner, who cannot be ex- 
pected to be familiar with the principles of the modern scientific 
treatment of insanity. Mr. Martin seems, indeed, to have failed 
to perceive the essence of the matter in dispute between the 
public and the obstructive governors of Bethlehem ; it was not a 
question of affording a few selected cases of insanity a pleasant 
change in a country house, but it was a question of certain essen- 
tial requisites, according to modern opinion, for the proper 
medical treatment of insanity. To provide a branch establishment 
in town for the temporary reception of patients, while the hos- 
pital itself was removed into the country, would better fulfil the 
demands of humane and scientific treatment. Suitable employ- 
ment in farm and garden, and sufficient space for out-door exer- 
cise, where the unfortunate patients may not be objects of the 
gaping curiosity and the vulgar ridicule of the idle and the im- 
pertinent—these are essential to a modern hospital for the insane. 
Whether such means exist or not constitutes in such case the 
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difference between a hospital and a house of detention. Un- 
donbtedly a branch establishment in the country would be a 
priceless boon to some of the poor patients confined in the pre- 
sent prison-like building; but it is easy to see that the cost 
would be out of all proportion to the benefit conferred, and that 
it would simply become another means of squandering the funds. 
The only reform worth entering upon is the complete reform 
pointed out and insisted on by the Commissioners in Lunacy, 
advocated by scientific opinion, and adopted in other countries— 
tle removal of the hospital to a country site, and its reconstruc- 
tion and reorganization in accordance with the most approved 
modern principles. Then, only, will it rightly fulfil the impor- 
tant aims of its foundation as these declare themselves in the light 
of modern progress. 

It is no wonder that the weight of obloquy which pressed upon 
the administration of Bethlehem Hospital was too great to be 
borne in silence, and that an attempt was made in the annual 
report for 1864 to show how successful it had been in curing the 
insane, and how little deserved, therefore, were the attacks made 
on the site, building, and management. In that report the 
“attention of the governors and all those interested in obtaining 
accurate information on the important question of the cure of the 
insane, is earnestly requested” to certain so-called statistics, 
which had been compiled by some volunteer defender of the 
hospital, and eagerly accepted by the authorities. From a com- 
parison of the admissions into Bethlehem, and those into forty- 
four public asylums, it is made out that the cures in the former 
were actually 13°16 per cent. higher than the average per centage 
of other public asylums—that, while only 38°86 per cent. of the 
patients admitted were cured in these, as many as 52°02 per cent. 
were cured in the much abused hospital. But that is not all; 
while there is an average of 13°54 per cent. of deaths in the 
public asylums, there is only 5-05 per cent. in Bethlehem, or, in 
fact, 8°49 per cent. in favour of the hospital. -With a trusting 
confidence, sublime in its simplicity but terribly misplaced in its 
object, it is contended that “these facts distinctly show that the 
situation of Bethlehem Hospital cannot be unhealthy, and that 
its natural advantages are very great.” The surprising part of 
the matter is, that any one so entirely ignorant of the simplest 
elements of statistical science, as the author of those figures is 
proved by them to have been, should have ventured to put 
forward results so extravagant ; but it is more surprising still that 
any body of men should have covered themselves with ridicule by 
thoughtlessly accepting them. Such marvellous results might 
well have startled the most ignorant or the most credulous. A 
mortality of 13:5 per cent, is a mortality of 135 in the 1,000, 
while the supposed Bethlehem mortality of 5°02 per cent. is a 
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mortality of 50 in the 1,000 ; so that the outrageous claim made 
for the hospital,.as against other public asylums, is that it posi- 
tively saves 85 lives in 1,000. The mortality of the British army, 
on the deadly Gold Coast, is, as Dr. Robertson, the successful 
defender of the public asylums, has aptly observed, only 37 in 
the 1,000 more than in England ; and yet, deadly as the service 
on the Gold Coast is deemed, yet deadlier in their influences on 
the recently insane, in the ratio of 85 to 37, stand the asylums of 
the home counties as compared with Bethlehem.* Such figures 
cannot be treated seriously ; they have been arrived at simply 
by ignoring every principle of statistical science as relating to 
the comparative death-rate of any given population or disease, 
The death-rate has moreover been calculated on the admissions. 
instead of, as is always rightly done, on:the number resident. 
So again with regard to the recoveries. No notice whatever is 
taken of the several important circumstances in the character of 
the cases admitted, which, independently of place or method of 
treatment, materially influence the results. For example, there 
is no consideration given to the important question of age, 
although it is established that, under the age of twenty-five, as 
many as three-fifths of the insane recover, while, after sixty, scarce 
more than one in six recovers. And yet the very erroneous 
table given in the Bethlehem report shows that as many as ten 
public asylums, receiving all sorts and conditions of cases, attained 
a higher per centage of cures than Bethlehem Hospital. The 
“Eighteenth Report of the Commissioners of Lunacy,” which 
_gives the correct statistics of different asylums, shows that the 
proportion of cures in Bethlehem, notwithstanding the careful 
selection of cases for admission, is exceeded by other public 
asylums; and that its mean annual mortality, notwithstanding 
its systematic rejection of every case that seemed likely to. die, 
and of every case that seemed not likely to get well, was 57 in 
the 1,000, while at the Warneford Asylum, Oxford, the annual 
mortality was 2f only in the 1,000, at Coton Hill, 52, and at the 
Retreat, 52. As far as any argument in such case can be founded 
on figures, it assuredly strengthens the general condemnation of 
the site, structure, and management of the hospital. 
Does not the history of Bethlehem Hospital reveal, only too 


lainly, how vast are the difficulties in the way of practical re- 


orm, even when its principles are universally accepted? Ever 
as the course of progress takes a different direction, and as new 
questions arise, does the old spirit reassert itself, and as it resisted 





* On.a recent attempt at the Comparative Statistics of Bethlehem Hospital 
and the = County Asylums. By C. L. Robertson, M.D.—Journal 
of Mental Science. October, 1865. ‘ 
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advance in the past, so again resists the impulses of present pro- 
gress. Were it not that nature has happily puta period to human 
life, it may be doubted whether any great reform would ever 
be accomplished. But as the old men, imbued with the spirit of 
bygone: thought, drop away, younger men, inspired with the 
spirit of progress, take up the work and carry it on, until they, in 
their turn, become old and petrify in cold obstruction. In some 
of the large London hospitals, it has recently been found neces- 
sary to enact that the officers should retire after reaching a cer- 
tain age; so much had these noble charities suffered by the 
tenacious clinging to office of those whom age had rendered in- 
capable of fulfilling their duties. Had this excellent rule been 
always in force at Bethlehem, how much obloquy would it have 
escaped—how much cruel suffering might have been spared to 
numbers of unfortunate patients—how great a reproach might 
have been spared to England! Had the-rule been in force even 
during the last few years, it cannot be doubted that some re- 
sponse would have been made to the humane and scientific views 
of the age, that something: would have been done to make this 
wealthy charity meet the pressing claims for the benefits which 
it was so well capable of supplyig. To point out what these 
needs.are is to pass the severest condemnation on the adminis- 
tration of the hospital, and to present the most conclusive evi- 
dence of its inefficiency. 

. A special and most urgent want of the present time, repeatedly 
and earnestly insisted on by the Commissioners in Lunacy, 
individually and collectively, and by every one whose experience 
has made known to him the great necessity, is that of suitable 
asylum accommodation for the poorer members of the middle- 
class—those who are poor, but not poor enough to be paupers. 
For such persons, as Lord Shaftesbury truly says, “ nothing 
worthy of the name of treatment or accommodation can now be 
obtained, except at a cost which is ruinous to clerks, tradespeople, 
and hard labourers in various professions. The misery that fol- 
lows affliction of this kind in families such as I have mentioned 
is indescribable.” What is to become of the father of the family, 
and of the family dependent for support upon his daily exertions, 
when he is struck down with insanity—the most expensive of 


. diseases? At the same moment he becomes a terrible expense 


and the means of livelihood cease. Or, what shall he, with an in- 
come on which he can just contrive to maintain his family, do 
when his wife or one of his children is so miserably afflicted? As 
a matter of fact, the suffering caused by insanity amongst the 
lower middle-class is beyond description. Repeated attempts 
have been made to furnish asylum accommodation suitable to 
their means, and with partial success. There are eleven middle- 
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class public asylums in England, receiving between 500 and 600 
patients ; but they are mostly situated in the northern and mid- 
land counties, and are not sufficient for the demands made on 
them there—for the southern and home counties there is no 
similar provision at all. In Scotland there is excellent provision 
of the kind ; there are seven chartered asylums, built by private 
benevolence, and which are now self-supporting. Now, the want 
felt everywhere in England is, as may be supposed, most griev- 
ously felt in the metropolis, where the high pressure. of 
active competition leads to frequent mental failures, where 
so many persons are day by day entirely dependent on the work 
they do, where health is capital, where not to go forward in the 
race is to go back. For the insane poor there is everywhere the 
most ample and satisfactory provision made in the different 
county and borough asylums; but these admirable institutions 
cannot admit any but paupers. The true mission of Bethlehem 
Hospital is therefore plainly marked out—to supply the asylum 
accommodation so pressingly needed for the lower middle classes. 
With its magnificent income of more than £22,000 a year 
rightly applied and faithfully managed, it has funds enough to 
provide for at least 400 insane persons, without making any 
charge whatever for maintenance. But it is not necessary, nor 
is it perhaps well, that it should receive all patients entirely 
charitably ; those who could afford to pay for their maintenance 
might pay a moderate sum, and those who could only afford to 
pay a little towards their maintenance might pay that little. 
Thus would the revenues of the hospital be considerably in- 
creased, and its capacity of doing good be largelyextended; instead 
of receiving only 200 patients, there might be accommodation 
provided for 600 insane persons. Thus would one of the most 
urgent wants of the day be met, and thus would the hospital 
best fulfil the charitable aim of its foundation. ~ 

Another want sorely felt in the metropolis is the opportunity 
of clinical instruction in mental diseases for medical students. 
With the exception of Dr. Conolly’s lectures, delivered at the 
Hanwell Asylum thirteen years ago, when he was physician, 
there never has been available means of gaining a knowledge of 
this most important branch of medical practice ; year after year 
men enter on practice, never perhaps having seen a single case 
of insanity. And yet they not only have to treat this most 
serious disease as they have to treat other diseases, and to treat 
it at that early stage when there is always the best and some- 
times the only chance of success, but they are called upon in 
courts of justice to give evidence with regard to it that may 
affect both property and life. On them, again, is imposed by law 
the duty of signing certificates of unsoundness of mind, under 
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which an insane person is deprived of his liberty. Considering 
the serious and sacred interests involved in a medical opinion 
respecting insanity, and the grave responsibility incurred by the 
medical man, it is plainly most desirable that mental diseases 
should receive particular attention, and be a necessary branch of 
medical education, instead of being entirely neglected, as they are 
at present. Butitis only within the last year that the Senate of 
the University of London, recognising the importance of a know- 
ledge of mental diseases, and willing to insist on such knowledge 
from the candidates for degrees, has been compelled to refrain 
from issuing any compulsory regulations to secure that most 
desirable result, solely because of the absence of means and 
opportunity of instruction ; it was impossible to enforce on the 
student a knowledge which it was impossible for him to get. How 
much the public interests and the medical] profession have 
suffered by the long neglect of the study of insanity may easily 
be imagined by any one who calls to mind the great scandals 
that have occurred in regard to cases of insanity, and reflects on 
the outrageous character of the evidence frequently given in 
courts of justice. Whether an insane person who has committed 
murder is hanged as a criminal, or confined as a lunatic, is 
notoriously very much a matter of accident ; and it is beyond 
question that persons really sane are sometimes acquitted as in- 
sane, while others really insane are executed. And what else can 
happen so long as men are called upon to give scientific evidence 
respecting a most obscure disease which they have never had 
any opportunity of studying, and perhaps, as may happen, of 
which they have never seen an example? _ By affording clinicai 
instruction in mental diseases at Bethlehem Hospital, by in- 
stituting a course of lectures, and by making the hospital, like 
other metropolitan hospitals, a school for the scientific study of 
disease, the governors would not only supply a grievously felt 
want, but they would greatly advance the interests of medical 
science, and confer much real benefit on the public. But if they 
should persist in ignoring those claims and duties arising out of 
the interests entrusted to them; if they refuse to give the needy 
insane the full benefit of the vast revenues of which they have 
the charge ; if-they persevere in closing the doors of the hospital 
in the face of the afflicted rightly demanding its charitable help, 
and in the face of those who may justly claim the opportunity 
of clinical study which it is so well fitted to supply; then the 
importance of the subject is so great, and the public interests 
concerned so grave, that it may be hoped, and confidently 
expected, that parliamentary interposition will take place, and 
secure for the future the just application of the funds and the 
good government of the hospital. It is impossible that a 
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lunatic hospital so strongly condemned by those who are the 
official guardians of the insane, and by public and scientifie 
opinion, can be allowed to continue to be, as it has unhappily 
hitherto for the most part been, an ever recurring scandal and 
disgrace. It is impossible that those entrusted withthe adminis- 
tration of a wealthy public charity can be allowed for ever to de- 
prive the public of the full benefit of its magnificent income, and to 
frustrate the noble aim of its foundation. If the many excellent 
and benevolent men whose names are found in the list of 
governors would but cease to be only nominal governors, and 
begin to take a real earnest interest in the government of the 
hospital, then assuredly would enlightened views prevail, afid a 
reform, proceeding from within, obviate the necessity of a public 
interference otherwise inevitable. 

Painful as it is to find any institution for the insane falling 
short of the humane and scientific requirements of the age, and 
calling for public censure, there is yet one point of view from 
which the fact may be regarded with some gratification. When 
we call to mind what was the treatment of the insane at the 
beginning of this century, and reflect on what it is in which 
Bethlehem now falls short of modern requirements, we are 
enabled to realize vividly the great reform which has been ac- 
complished. And there is the best hope of the endurance of 
the new system, because it is not a practical improvement dic- 
tated only by the transitory impulses of benevolence, but it has 
been deliberately organized in accordance with scientific theory 
of the nature of insanity, and approved by successful trial. 
Science and practice have gone hand-in-hand, and have furthered 
one another’s progress. Herein lies the vast difference between 
the modern theory and treatment of insanity, and the theory 
and practice which have prevailed at any other time. The dis- 
ordered mind is distinctly recognised as the functional manifesta- 
tion of a diseased organ ; and though very little is known of the 
actual morbid conditions in the organ, yet the investigations of 
the microscopist are steadily revealing the evidences of disease 

. where a little time since none were recognisable, and those who 
have given the greatest attention to the subject are those who 
are most surely convinced of the invariable existence of organic 
change. Where the subtlety of nature so much exceeds the 
subtlety of the means of investigation, it causes no surprise and 
no disappointment that the senses, with their present aids, 
cannot yet penetrate the most secret recesses of her complex 
operations. But to conclude from the non-appearance of morbid 
change in some cases of insanity to the non-existence thereof, as 
was at one time done, would be the same as if the blind man were 
to maintain that there are no colours, or the deaf man that there 
are no sounds. 
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In conclusion, it is interesting to observe how gradually, but 
surely, the scientific theory of insanity is influencing modern 
psychology. As pathological phenomena often afford valuable 
aid in the determination of physiological problems, so the mani- 
festations of the mind disordered are frequently alterations in 
the conditions of a psychological problem such as cannot be 
produced artificially—experiments, in fact, made by nature, but 
which are most instructive and helpful in the formation of an 
inductive science of mind. And so it is happily coming to pass 
that madness, once the subject of foolish superstition, and after- 
wards the prey of ignorant and brutal keepers of asylums, is 
now becoming the study and care of scientific physicians, and is 
taking its due place in the appropriate system of scientific 
development. ‘Those who think it no shame to make a foolish 
sneer at medicine, because it is not an exact science, and because 
it cannot cure the Cattle Plague, and who venture to depre- 
ciate what it has done for mankind, would do well to reflect 
upon what it has done for the insane, and to remember that 
it is to the medical profession, little aided from without, that 
the great reform in the treatment of -the insane is due. It 
can admit of no doubt that, when questions now occupying a 
large space in public attention have long been entirely for- 
gotten, this reform will be remembered as one of the chief 
glories of this century. 


Postscript—During the passage of the foregoing pages 
through the press, there has been announced the death of him 
to whose firm convictions, benevolent feeling, and persevering 
labours the modern humane reform in the treatment of the in- 
sane mainly owed its practical origin and consummate triumph. 
Dr. John Conolly has now gone where praise can neither reach, 
nor censure touch him more; but though he has passed away, 
the great work which he accomplished remains a noble monu- 
ment of his life, and cannot but abide in the memories of men 
as long as humane feeling and benevolent aspirations live in their 


hearts. 
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1. Stenographische Berichte der 2ten und 3ten Sessionen des 
Abgeordnetenhauses. Wien: 1863-4. 

(Stenographic Reports of the 2nd and 3rd Sessions of the 
House of Representatives. Vienna: 1863-4.) 

2. Siste Viator. Hin Gedenkblatt fiir Ocesterreichs Volker. 
Wien : 1865. 

(Siste Viator. A Memento for the People of Austria. Vienna: 
1865.) 

3. Ocsterreichs Staatsidee. Von FRANZ PALACKY. 

(Austria's State-idea. By FRANCIS PALACKY.) 

4. Drei Jahre Verfassungsstreit. Beitriige zur juingsten Ge- 
schichte Oesterreichs. Von einem UNGAR. Leipsig: 1864. 

(Three Years’ Constitutional Conflict. Contributions to the 
latest History of Austria. By a HunGARIAN. Leipsig: 
1864. 

5. Parlamentarisches Taschenbuch fiir den wngarischen 
Reichstag. Pesth: 1866. 


(Parliamentary Pocket-book for the Hungarian Diet. Pesth: 
1866.) 

6. Stenographische Berichte verschiedenev Oestreichischen 
Landtage. Wien: 1866. 

(Stenographic Reports of Different Austrian Diets. Vienna: 
1866.) 


GAIN the eyes of statesmen, and all who take an interest in 
Continental politics, are directed with more than usual 
attention to the Austrian Empire. Again there is a change of 
scene in the constitutional drama which is being enacted in that 
heterogeneous State. Again national and party spirit runs high, 
displaying marked contrasts in opinions respecting the latest 
phase of Imperial policy, and also in the feelings and expectations 
with which the future 1s regarded. Exactly three years ago we 
laid before the readers of this Review a réswmé of the im- 
portant events of the years 1860-1, and of the motives which had 
induced the Emperor of Austria, on the 20th October, in the 
first of those years, suddenly to surprise and gladden the hearts 
of the various peoples over whom he held sway with the solemn 
declaration that the system of absolutism was at last positively re- 
nounced, and that henceforth, for the State as a whole, and for the 
different kingdoms and countries—in harmony with their histori- 
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cal rights and modern requirements—constitutional forms of legis- 
lation and government would be established. We further called 
attention to the mixed sentiments of pleasure and dissatisfaction 
with which the provisions of the October Diploma had been re- 
ceived by the different nationalities ; pointed out the errors com- 
mitted by Count Goluchowski, whom the Emperor had entrusted 
with the portfolio of the Interior, that he might carry out his in- 
tentions, as well as other causes of discontent, in consequence of 
which his Majesty ere long found it necessary to call a more popular 
functionary to his aid, under whose influence fresh Imperial 
decrees were published in the following February, introducing a 






na: centralized parliamentary régime for the Empire as a whole. In 
these new decrees, the so-called Patent, the spirit of the original 
constitution was in several respects departed from ; and although 
great satisfaction was thereby given to Vienna centralists, and 
Le. indeed, to the population of the Austro-German provinces in 
64, general, yet the Slavonic races, and many enlightened politicians 
the in all parts of the empire, found serious cause for complaint, see- 
io: ing in the form the Constitution had received in the February 
‘ decrees the deathblow to their hopes of progress, based on the 
= principles of justice to all the nationalities, self-government, and 
the continuity of historical rights. The prospect of an amicable 
"€ iene with Hungary, moreover, became greatly dimi- 
nished. 
After a careful survey of the policy of M. de Schmerling—the 
- new Minister for the Interior—and of the proceedings in the 
“minority parliament” to which he had given life, up to the 
i close of the first session of nearly twenty months’ duration, we 
expressed our conviction that in neither were to be found the 
. germs of vitality ; and we indulged the hope that ere long the 
al Emperor would place the management of affairs in the hands of 
of other statesmen, of men with broader views and more catholic sen- 
at timents of freedom, in order that the Constitution might be re- 
h modelled more in harmony with the promises of the Diploma. 
t Late events have given reality to our prophecies and aspirations : 
” after a five years’ trial of a one-sided central Parliament—which 
ws Hungarians steadfastly refused to acknowledge, and from which the 
. Czechs of Bohemia and Moravia had, on principle, withdrawn— 
d Francis Joseph last July again changed his Ministers, and on the 
v8 20th September, in a “ Manifesto” to his people, he appealed to 
ts them all for confidence and support in a policy of conciliation and 
“ mutual agreement respecting the form of the central representa- 
a tion of the Empire. Ina “ Patent’ of the same date, countersigned 
- by all the Ministers, he further suspended the action of the lesser 





Reichsrath, greatly to the satisfaction of three-fourths of the popu- 
lation of Austria. That the most politically educated nation, the 
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Hungarian, is included in this numerical estimate, is well known ; 
and viewing the fact that two-thirds of the people on this side 
the Leitha* have approved the September Manifesto, it would 
seem that at length the Emperor had entered upon a path which 
must lead to a solution of his difficulties. Notwithstanding this 
wide-spread approval, however, the task which the present 
advisers of the Crown have undertaken, will—apart from the 
Hungarian question—tax to the utmost their energies and skill, 
in consequence of the decided opposition they encounter from a 
very compact and influential body of politicians, belonging. to 
the German and bureaucratic elements of the empire. 

It will assist in the understanding of the situation if we cast a 
rapid glance at the history of the suspended Reichsrath. When 
the first session was opened, nearly all the cis-Leitha Diets had 
elected their quotas of representatives to the Lower Chamber. In 
the speech from the Throne, the hope was expressed that the Diets 
of Hungary and connected countries would likewise soon select 
and send representatives, that the Reichsrath might thus become 
complete. Ina short time the Diet of Croatia assembled, but as 
it refused to accept the Diploma and February Patent, it was 
forthwith dismissed. The Hungarian Diet met too, but, from 
causes hereafter to be mentioned, it did not even come to any 
discussion of the October and February Constitutions, and was 
likewise soon dissolved. In Transylvania no Diet was convened, 
and thus the Government continued to uphold the principle that 
the assembly in Vienna was the lesser Reichsrath only. Never- 
theless, as Schmerling wished to give as much support as possible 
to the Constitutionalists, an Imperial declaration appeared at the 
close of 1861, to the effect that ministers were authorized to lay 
the Budget of that year before the Reichsrath, and that, although 
it was only the lesser body, and had not the right to deal with the 
question, yet the Emperor would receive its resolutions as if they 
were those of the complete Parliament. A few months later the 
Budget for 1862 was also submitted to the House of Represen- 
tatives, despite the objections raised bythe Conservative and Czech 
members. Both Budgets were passed with but trifling restric 
tions, and the propositions of the Government for new taxes and 
new loans met with approval. In these and other matters the 
lesser Reichsrath acted as if it were the full body, and the 
ministers, in most cases, tacitly allowed this proceeding. 

The second Session began in June, 1863, and lasted till the 
middle of February, 1864. In the speech from the Throne, the 
terms “lesser,” or “full Reichsrath,” were not mentioned, the 
word Reichsrath only being used. No Diet had been convened 





* The river separating Hungary from Austria: 
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in Hungary or Croatia ; but in Transylvania a Diet based on new 
octroyé laws had been called. The Magyar population, which 
previous to 1848 had been the dominating one, refused to accept 








ich these new electoral laws, and consequently took no part in this 
his™ Diet, which it declared to be illegal. It consisted entirely of 
ant ™ members of the Saxon and Roumain nationalities, who at once 
he accepted Diploma and Patent, and in the autumn of 1863 elected 





members for the Reichsrath. Upon this, the Government declared 
the Reichsrath was to be considered as complete, and in many ways 
took pains to make the difference between full and lesser 
Reichsrath as little apparent as possible. In this Session subjects 
were dealt with, often on one and the same day, which legally 
belonged only to one or other of those bodies, the representatives 
from Transylvania (a great part of whom were officials) being 
called upon to leave the House or return to their seats, according 
to circumstances. In this Session, likewise, the Reichsrath 
received the Government proposals for further increase of taxa- 
tion and new loans in a very accommodating spirit, opposing the 
ministers only by striking out inconsiderable sums required for 
the army and navy. In respect, however, to necessary and 
urgent requirements for these services, the Upper House was on 
the side of the ministers, till at length this branch of the Legis- 
lature yielded to pressing appeals of Schmerling and the Minister 
of Finance, who declared that they had been obliged to give 
way in the Lower House, for otherwise it would not have been 
possible to procure another much-needed loan. The unpleasant 
position in which the Upper House had thus been placed, tended 
in the end to shake its confidence in the State minister. 

The powerful party of German centralist-Liberals, whose seats 
were on the left side of the Lower House (as is the case in all 
the Austro-German Diets), consisted originally for the most part 
of personal friends of Schmerling, and of others who shared his 
sentiments. Indeed, several of the chief speakers on this side 
owed their elections to his personal influence. These men 
naturally felt grateful to him for having, so to say, smothered 
the Diploma, and placed power in their hands. Yet this was 
not enough. They wanted, as quickly as possible, to make use of 
their majority to introduce changes in the Constitution, agreeing 
with their interpretation of Liberalism—changes which could 
only be accomplished if the “lesser” were in every respect con- 
sidered equivalent to a “full Reichsrath.” They wanted, in 
particular, a law acknowledging the responsibility -of ministers, 
the necessity for their resigning whenever a majority in the 
Lower House should be against them—a law, in fact, clearly 
beyond the function of this fractional Parliament to pass. On 
the other hand, they likewise wanted to legislate on subjects 
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exclusively relating to the countries on this side the Leitha, and 
which legally belonged only to the lesser Reichsrath. The party 
on the left having by degrees actually succeeded in renderin 

the difference between full and lesser Reichsrath but little 
apparent, it was in their interest to perpetuate this state of 
things by exercising the functions of both promiscuously. By 
thus proceeding, it was in their power to make the Government 
feel that without such concessions as they desired, the supplies 
would not be voted ; for by occupying the House with business 
properly belonging to the lesser Reichsrath only, the introduc- 
tion of the Budget could be delayed at pleasure until the Cabinet 
had to give way. Schmerling’s position, therefore, came to be 
very peculiar. On the one hand, he had to convince the Emperor 
that only through his influence over the House could the 
Liberals be induced to grant the supplies for the army and 
other services of the State ; whilst on the other hand, he had to 
prove to that party that he alone understood how to obtain for 
it the desired concessions. ‘These manceuvres succeeded the first 
year. By degrees, however, it came to an end with the con- 
cessions which Schmerling himself was disposed to make (he 
never, for instance, could be brought to acknowledge the 
responsibility of ministers to a majority of the Reichsrath), as well 
as with such as he could persuade the Emperor to grant. Thus 
at the close of the second Session a complete disunion between 
him and the left became apparent. The question of ministerial 
responsibility, in especial, embarrassed him greatly. At the 
beginning of the second Session, the House of Representatives 
had wanted to make a draught for a law on this head, which 
Schmerling prevented by declaring, that as it was only the 
lesser Reichsrath, it was not qualified so to act. Later, how- 
ever, when the members from Transylvania were procured, the 
Liberals declined to deliberate on the Budget, unless the re- 
sponsibility of ministers was acknowledged. This led to an 
explanation by Schmerling that the Emperor accepted the 
principle of the responsibilities of ministers, and that as soon 
as the Hungarian question should be solved, a law to that effect 
would be introduced. In continual disputes and compromises 
time passed away ; meanwhile, the state of the finances became 
more and more gloomy, for the burthens of the people increased, 
owing to the rapid growth of the National Debt, and at the 
same time a continually enlarging deficit. What the inevitable 
result of this state of things must be, neither ministers nor 
Reichsrath took seriously into consideration, and nothing 
occurred likely to lead to an understanding with Hungary. In 
many parts of the empire, particularly in the Slavonic countries 
and Tyrol, discontent was greatly on the increase. 
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On the 12th November, 1864, the third Session of the Reichs- 
rath began, and now the Government, in contrast to its previous 
conduct, attempted strictly to define and separate the functions 
of the lesser and the complete Reichsrath. The speech from the 
Throne announced that the representatives were assembled prin- 
cipally that they should exercise the functions of a complete 
Reichsrath, and take into consideration the Budget for 1865-6. 
When this business should be brought to a close, and not till 
then, the House was told, would it be permitted to enter upon 
the duties of the lesser Reichsrath. By proceeding in this way, 
the Government probably intended‘to prevent the party on the 
left from mixing together different kinds of business, and thus 
postponing at their pleasure the consideration of the Budget. 
The ministerial tactics were little to the taste of the Liberals, 
and the debate on the Address gave convincing proof, if such 
were needed, that the breach between Schmerling and the left 
was complete. But now at last the House began in all earnest 
to take into consideration the state of the finances—a thing it 
could equally well have done in former sessions. There was 
now, likewise, some talk about the necessity of an arrangement 
with Hungary. In this Session contentions on the financial 
question were almost of daily occurreuce. At the first attack 
on the Budget, the Government was induced to express its 
readiness to strike off 20 million florins from the sum originally 
demanded, in case the House would pass the remainder in a 
lump for the financial years 1865-66. This, however, the House 
refused to do, and began to occupy itself with the separate items. 
The exchequer meanwhile becoming nearly empty, the Minister 
of Finance explained to the House that he must forthwith be 
credited with 120 million florins in the pressing interests of the 
State. By way of instalment, 13 millions were granted ; but 
every further demand, it was said, would be refused, until the 
Budget, as revised by the House, should be accepted With this 
arrangement the Minister of Finance had to be satisfied, and he 
accepted the 13 millions. Whilst the debates and contests on 
the Budget were in progress, the Emperor, contrary to the wish 
of his ministers, undertook a journey to Pesth. There hopes 
were raised, and the promise was given that the Diet would soon 

summoned. Subsequently Majl4th was named Court-Chan- 
cellor, and this, too, shortly after Schmerling had explained to 
the Lower House that it could be only with the ultra-Liberal 
party in Hungary that an understanding would be possible, as 
in the party to which Majlath belonged were to be found his 
decided opponents. About the same time the debates on the 
Budget began in the Upper House, and in this, too, the truth 
at last was spoken. Archduke Rainer, and with him the whole 
(Vol. LXXXV. No. CLXVIII.]—New Sertes, Vol. XXIX. No. II. BB 
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party of Schmerling in the Cabinet, now resigned. Previous to 
his official appointment as successor of Schmerling, Count Belcredi 
declared it possible to carry on the business of the State with 
the reduced Budget. Upon this, it was accepted by the Upper 
House ; soon afterwards Belcredi was named Minister of State, 
and on the 27th July the session of the Reichsrath was brought 
to a close. 

This historical retrospect of the lesser Reichsrath—however 
imperfect, as some useful legislation was likewise undertakeu 
by it—may suffice to show that its suspension was neither a 
capricious nor arbitrary act on the part of the Emperor, but 
forced upon him by circumstances beyond his control. It 
will also show—to quote the words of the author of the pamphlet 
second on our list—that “Schmerling did not fall by parlia- 
mentary action; not in consequence of the adverse votes of 
his originally pliant followers. Neither did he fall, as has been 
asserted, because he was unable to come to an understanding 
with Hungary. In this view cause and effect are con- 
founded. The understanding with Hungary failed because the 
system which Schmerling pursued was doomed to fail, and 
for the simple reason that it was opposed to the innermost 
nature, the life-conditions and the requirements of the countries 
of which Austria is composed.” Indeed, shortly before the eud 
of his ministerial career, he candidly confessed, much to the 
annoyance of the Vienna Radicals, that a complete Reichsrath 
was an impossibility. Nevertheless some of his former supporters 
have latterly attempted to make a distinction in principle between 
the Reichsrath and the minister, with the view of exalting the 
former at the expense of the latter ; and it has been asserted in 
the Diet of Lower Austria, that “just as the Reichsrath had 
prepared the way for an arrangement with Hungary, it was sent 
about its business.” We can find no facts to warrant this asser- 
tion ; for although, as we have mentioned, in the last session 
there was some cry in the House for an understanding with 
Hungary, yet it was always connected with the impossible con- 
dition that Hungary should acknowledge the Reichsrath. “If, 
indeed,” says the author we have just quoted, “a complete par- 
liament of all the lands on this side the Leitha had been 4 
reality, and not a fiction, then the position of Hungary would 
have been very different, and its history have run a rapid course. 
If the other members of the realm had lost their inherent cha- 
racter, if that which neither the patriarchal régime before the 
revolution (1848), nor the despotic power of Bach, nor the pat- 
liamentary absolutism of Schmerling could accomplish, had by any 
other means obtained, and all the kingdoms and countries 
on this side the Leitha been welded into a uniform homogeneous 
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and centralized whole, then of necessity either the empire must 
have been broken up, or the western half, with its machine-like 
power, must necessarily have destroyed the political organism in 
the eastern half.” It is, in fact, to this attachment to their his- 
torical rights, to the requirements of national development, and 
to the inherent repulsion of so large a portion of the people of 
Austria to any system of rigid centralization, that Hungary now, 
in all probability, owes its last chance of preserving its indivi- 
duality ; whilst, such are the laws of action and reaction, the 
devotion of the Hungarians of all classes to their time-honoured 
constitutio avitica, has mainly assisted the patriots in the 
western countries of the empire. 

Count Richard Beleredi, the present minister for the Interior, 
is a second son, and descended from a family of Italian origin, 
long possessed of landed property in Moravia. He is still in his 
prime, having been born in February, 1823. In early youth he 
was sent to the public school of a small provincial town in 
Bohemia, whereby he came into nearer relationship with the 
citizen classes than is usual with youthful members of the aristo- 
cracy in Austria, who are generally -educated at home. His 
school education completed, he became a student of law at the 
University of Prague. Soon after he had there taken his degree, 
he entered into the administrative service of the State. In the 
year 1854 he became chief (Kveishawptmann) of the political 
circuit of Znaim ; in 1861, chief of the political administration 
in the province of Silesia; and in May, 1863, he was advanced 
to the post of Vice-President of the Governmentin Bohemia. A 
year later he was made Lord-Lieutenant (Statthalter) of that 
kingdom, and a member of the privy council. As a deputy from 
the Diet of Silesia, and subsequently from that of Bohemia, he 
entered the Lower House in the Reichsrath, seating himself in 
the centre, on the so-called “ Count’s Bench,” and voting for the 
most part with the ministers. He did not often rise to speak, 
but whenever he did, he gave unmistakable proofs of sound 
knowledge of the subjects under debate, and of a highly-educated 
and logical mind. Even those who did not share his opinions 
did justice to his urbanity, and to the comprehensive and lucid 
way in which he explained his views. His intellectual powers 
Were equally conspicuous in the sphere of his official duties, 
Untiring activity, well-grounded knowledge, and a great talent 
for organization, soon caused him to be considered one of the 
most distinguished functionaries in the Administration. A quick 
workman himself, he also well knew how to stimulate his subor- 
dinates and keep the State mechanism in rapid movement. 
Under his control, the usual complaints of bureaucratic dilatori- 


hess lost their point. In the Reichsrath, Count Belcredi seems 
BB2 
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to have avoided any expression of opinion on those important 
Constitutional questions which agitate the minds of opposing 
parties. When he, therefore, became Minister of State, specula- 
tion was rife as to the way he would shape his course—whether 
it would be more iu harmony with the views of the Federalists, 
or those of the Centralists. His motto, however, was said to 
be “ political centralization and administrative decentralization.” 
His measures, so far, have been decidedly favourable to self-govern- 
ment, simplification, and diminution of bureaucratic control.* 
Probably for this reason, and for another presently to be men- 
tioned, he is not popular with the officials in general; and, 
contrary to the usual policy of this class, the greater number of 
those having seats in the different Diets have lately voted aguient 
the Government. From those who are acquainted with Count 
Belcredi we have gathered that, previous to his acceptance of the 
onerous post offered him by the Emperor, he was careful to 
acquaint the monarch with his views and prospective measures. 
He strictly defined, it is said, his conditions, demanding and 
receiving promises of support. In addition to the post of Minister 
for the Interior, the Count is President of the Cabinet, a position 
not accorded to his predecessor ; and he likewise, for the present, 
holds the portfolio of Minister of Police. 

An article openly attributed to Count Belcredi, which appeared 
early last November in a Vienua paper favourable to the Govern- 
ment (Wiener Abendpost), and which went the round of the 
Austrian press, affords considerable insight into the views of this 
minister. It is considered to be in answer to two articles 
published in another Vienna paper (Die Presse), from the pen 
of Count Eugen Kinsky, in which the September Manifest was 
attacked. In his reply, the minister aims at showing that this 
attack is based upon a blind, perhaps wilful, ignoring of the real 
cause of its promulgation, and of the vital principle at issue— 
namely, “a true appreciation of the actual circumstances in the 
various countries of Austria, and of the necessity for a solution of 
difficulties by mutual agreement.” With regard to the sus- 
pension of the law on the representation of the empire, and 
the unreasonable demand that a limit to this measure should 
at once be fixed, the writer says, “ The chief ground for this step 
has been stated to be the impossibility, according to right, 
of making one and the same constitutional form (Verfasswngs- 
bestimmung) a subject for deliberation and decision in one 
portion of the wo whilst in the other it was being 


—— 





* For instance, he has reduced the number of circuits (Areise) in the diffe- 
rent lands, increased the administrative functions of local elected authorities, 
and placed the rural police in the hands of the communes. 
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acted upon as an established law of general applicability.* 
The suspension, moreover, apart from any capricious interpreta- 
tion of motives, displays the evident purpose of calming the 
public mind, and rendering it more open to compromise in that 
quarter where the law on the represextation of the empire has 
encountered the most strenuous opposition. This suspension, 
however, can in no respect be considered in itself as an end, but 
merely as a withdrawal of constitutional life from its localization 
to extend it into general activity by embracing all the peoples 
(Volker) of Austria.” The article further shows, by citing 
paragraphs in the Diploma and Patent, that it is only by 
the exercise of sophistry, by making use of isolated passages 
in the latter document torn from their connexion with preceding 
paragraphs in the former, to which they refer, that arguments 
against the September Manifest are supported. It is shown, in 
particular, that— 

“ Article IL. of the February Patent distinctly refers to a letter from 
the Emperor on the 20th October, 1860, to the Hungarian Court- 
Chancellor, wherein it is said that the fundamental State affairs (Staats- 
rechtliche Verhaltnisse) of Hungary must be definitively settled by the 
Diet of that country in the sense of its laws ; such settlement being also 
distinctly stated in the February Patent as the preliminary condition of 
the validity of the constitution of the Empire. So long as this condition 
is unfulfilled, it is not legally possible for the Hungarian Diet to send 
representatives to the Reichsrath ; and as long as this possibility does 
not obtain, there can be no question that the law respecting the repre- 
sentation of the Empire is de jure inoperative. ‘This law has, however, 
for'some time been actually in operation, but this rested upon a fiction, 
or more correctly expressed, upon an anticipation: upon the unrealized 
hope that the preliminary condition mentioned in the Patent would 
subsequently receive force from some kind of State action.” 

In another part of the article it is said :— 

“ Although the western half of the Empire has not already acquired a 
right to a central representation, yet to render a legal claim to a common 
(gemeinsame) treatment of affairs, common to all, practicable, is in 
every case an object which the Government, as well as the people, must 
most earnestly strive to accomplish.” 


The Chief Minister himself having—as we have but imper- 
fectly shown by a few extracts from a long and closely reasoned 
article—descended into the journalistic arena to measure his 
strength with an antagonist considered worthy of his pen, the 
conflict of opinions respecting the September Act was carried on 
with redoubled vigour in the Austrian press in general. Thus, 
before the meeting of the Diets, arguments pro and con were 





* This passage is the same as one in the September Manifest. 
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exhausted, and the Centralists and the Federalists (as the 
adherents of the Government are called) had fully made up their 
minds how toact. The leading politicians of the Austro-German 
Diets in particular had held a meeting in Vienna, and come to a 
general decision on their resolutions and addresses to the Throne. 
All the Diets of the countries on this side the Leitha, seventeen in 
number, met towards the end of last November. We give below, 
in a tabular form, the votes for and against the present Govern- 
ment in the different Diets, with the population of the countries 
represented, the number of members in each Diet, and their 
quotas of deputies to the Reichsrath, according to the Patent of 
February, 1861 :— 3 
sete Number of 


the Sep. Patent ; - 
Countries and Seats Population Votes Members in the 


of Diets. represented. for and against oi ; 
the Ministry. Diet. = 


‘ -_e 
Galicia—Lemberg . . 4,612,000 149 
Bukowina—Czernowitz 462,000 30 
*Moravia—Briinn. . . 1,877,994 
*Carniola—Laibach . . 451,941 
Gorz-Gradiska—Gorz . 195,000 
Istria—Parenzo. . . 235,000 
Trieste—Trieste. . . 95,000 
Dalmatia—Zara. . . 404,499 
Bohemia—Prague . . 4,705,525 
—— 13,038,959 
Lower Austria—Vienna 1,681,697 
Upper ditto—Linz . . 707,450 
Styria—Gratz . . . 1,056,773 
Salzburg . . . . . 146,769 
Silesia—Troppau . . 443,912 
Carinthia—Klagenfurth 332,456 
Vorarlberg—Bregenz . 102,000 
—_—— 4,471,057 
fTyrol—Innspruck . . 774,000 — 


513 393 


It will be seen in the above table that seven of the Diets, 
representing a population of about four and a half millions, have, 
either in resolutions or addresses to the Throne, expressed more or 
less dissatisfaction with the September Act. It has been most 





* Although, as regards confidence in the present Ministry, the votes in 
these two Diets were as above, yet in neither were motions of addresses to the 
Crown, to express thanks or dissatisfaction, carried. That for the expression 
of gratitude for the September Act was lost by a majority of 3 in the Diet of 
Moravia ; that to express dissatisfaction lost by a majority of 9. 

+ The Diet of Tyrol did not enter into any discussion of the September 
Manifest. It was received in silence. The Diet is not satisfied with the pre- 
sent Ministry on the Protestant question. It never, however, approved of 
Schmerling’s policy. 
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decidedly pronounced in the addresses of the Diets of Lower 
Austria and Vorarlberg. That of. the latter little province was 
couched in language so violent and disrespectful to the Crown 
that it has not been received. In this land, as in Tyrol, the 
greater portion of the country population has always been 
opposed to the policy of the late Government ; and it has been 
owing to the influence of the Protectionist wealthy German manu- 
facturers and the people in their employ (most of them immi- 
grants from Switzerland and Southern Germany) that the action 
of the Diet has been decided. 

The Diets of Galicia, Bukowina, Bohemia, and of the coast- 
lands (Istria, Trieste, &c.), have acted in a direction contrary to 
the above, and have presented addresses to the Throne express- 
ing deep-felt gratitude for the September Manifest, and the 
change of policy involved therein. The Diet of Dalmatia like- 
wise voted an address approving the Manifest, but at the same 
time regretting the suspension of the lesser Reichsrath. This 
clause was introduced through the influence of the officials, too 
many of whom, owing to Schmerling’s election manceuvres, have 
seats in this assembly, greatly to the dissatisfaction of the 
Slavonic population of that country. If we include Dalmatia, 
the Diets which, in addresses to the Throne, have expressed 
approval of the September Act, represent a population of upwards 
of ten and a half millions. 

We have perused and pondered the speeches for and 
against the Ministry in nearly all the above-named Diets. In 
each the political chief, or some high functionary of the land 
represented, explained and defended the Government measures, 
using arguments substantially the same as those we have quoted 
from the article by Count Belcredi. In the Austro-German 
Diets, particularly in that held at Vienna, opposition to the 
Government has been the most strongly, indeed in some instances, 
vehemently and satirically pronounced. But the powers of 
oratory, sarcasm, and special pleading in this Diet, as in others, 
appear to have been exercised in vain as regards influence over 
the voting. The speakers, indeed, seem mainly to have aimed 
at the applause of the galleries (which they earned in a fashion 
opposed to our English notions of Parliamentary etiquette), and 
of the press on their side. The best and most temperate speech 
of the Opposition is that of the Automist, M. de Kaiserteld,* 
in the Styrian Diet. He exhausted all the logical arguments 





* The Automists are anti-bureaucratic, and wish to accord a certain amount 
of self-government to the separate Diets. But they demand the continuation 
of the lesser Reichsrath as a means of liberal legisiation for all the cis-Leitha 
countries. 
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against the suspension of the lesser Reichsrath. (His opponents 
say he stirred up much logical dust to obscure the vision as to the 
common-sense bearing of the question.) But he did full justice 
to the loyal bearing of the present Ministers, in having allowed 
the freest expression of opinion in the press on the September Act, 
and abstained from those measures of terrorism and corruption 
which prevailed under their predecessors. The essence of the 
speeches on the Centralist side in the different Diets, as likewise of 
arguments in the press, may be shortly expressed as follows: 
The central Parliament is the chief feature of the February 
Constitution, declared by the Emperor to beirrepealable. It had 
existed for five years with the sanction of the monarch, and had 
taken root in the consciousness of the people. Its suspension is 
both illegal and impolitic ; impolitic as shaking faith in the 
word of the Emperor, and unhinging the public mind by further 
changes. The continued activity of the Reichsrath is therefore 
demanded as an acquired right (erworbenes Recht), since the 
wilful absence of a portion of the representatives of the Empire 
could not legally deprive those who had taken possession of the 
constitutional ground of the further exercise of their legis- 
lative functions. On the other side it has been advanced : that 
not in one provision of the Imperial decrees is the spirit of the 
Constitution to be found, but in the collective sense of all, in the 
Diploma as well as the Patent, viewed as an organic whole ; that 
the Diets were originally pronounced, and have continued to be, 
the basis and source of constitutional life ; that from these bodies 
the deputies to the Reichsrath were elected ; that the complete 
Parliament had never become a reality, and the lesser body had 
only been exceptionally authorized tolegislateon common Imperial 
affairs ; that the suspension of the law on the representation of 
the Empire is no infringement, still less a repeal of the Constitu- 
tion itself. 

On which side is the greater weight of argument, we must 
leave our readers to decide. In Austria itself, opinions on the 
question of right are greatly biassed, as in all countries where 
eomplicated political or social questions are at issue, by particular 
interests and predilections. ‘he so-called “logic of facts” may 
be found on the one side as on the other. The one appeals to 
the fact of three long sessions of a central Parliament ; the other 
points to the still empty benches in the temporary building 
. outside the Schotten Thor,* at the close of the last, as proof 
sufficient that a central Parliament, in the form which it had 
originally received and tried to make permanent, had not gained 
the approval of the far greater portion of the people of Austria. 





* The number of delegates present was usually 100 to 120 only. 
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We give a few extracts from speeches in the Diet of Lower 
Austria* by members who had belonged to the lesser Reichsrath, 
and been prominent figures on the ultra-Liberal side. They have 
a characteristic meaning. “The 20th of September,” said Herr 
Schindler, “ does not appeal to Austria, but to the nationalities 
of Austria; no one can therefore be surprised that German 
Austria has replied as we have done in our address” (that of the 
majority.) . . . Dr.t Berger remarked : “The firm combina- 
tion, the unanimous proceedings of the German party will 
triumph as surely as the Monarchy can exist only on the basis of 
complete unity.” Dr. Hofer said: “I ama member for the 
German city, Vienna, and will throw a little light on the German 
side of the question. The German element has above all things 
the claim (Beru/’) to direct the State, Austria. The splendour of 
Germany is gone ; it is become a confederation of states, which 
does not satisfy the hopes of the German nation. But Austria 
has a position in this league, and it is the duty of the German 
constitutional party to battle to the utmost against the suspen- 
sion of the Reichsrath.” Dr. Trotter, in a violent tone, spoke of 
“the injury caused by the suspension of the Reichsrath from the 
stand-point of the German question ;” adding, “ We Germans 
have founded this realm; we have sacrificed our freedom, our 
development, our connexion with our German motherland, for 
the Imperial idea, We are the only ones who place the State 
above the nationalities.’ The party to which these members 
belong carried an address to the Throne, not only demanding the 
continuation of the lesser Reichsrath as a right, but also asking 
the monarch—who had just declared against the whole system 
of octvoyé constitutionalism—to re-invigorate the constitutional 
apparatus of Schmerling, and at the same time enlarge its com- 
petency by another act of Imperial power. They requested, in 
fact, “that in due time the results of the negotiations with the 
Diets of Hungary and Croatia in respect to the constitution of 
the whole realm ” (which results, the Emperor had said, in his 
Manifest, are to be “laid before all the Diets for their equally 
important consideration”) “should be submitted to the lesser 
Reichsrath.” “This,” it has been remarked in a newspaper 
favourable to the Government, “is the demanding as a right the 
continuance of a privilege opposed to right.” And again, “If 
the present Ministers had followed in the footsteps of the former, 
a complete Parliament which never has existed, must have been 





* In this Diet Schmerling again took his seat, and voted against the 
motion for the address to the Crown. 
_ Tt The title Doctor prefixed to names does not refer to the medical profes- 
sion, but to that of the law—attorneys and notaries. 
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octroyé, and all the nations of Austria not represented in it 
pronounced to be contumacious.” 

The Slavonic members in the Styrian and other Diets, in con- 
trast to the ultra-Germans, if they have occasionally given more 
vent to their wounded national feelings and their wants, than 
politically wise, yet, on the whole, have only asked for even- 
handed justice and fair play; and many have displayed sound 
and statesmanlike views. They have emphatically pronounced 
their Austrian sentiments, their loyalty to the Crown, their desire 
to see the empire strong. They have asked for self-government, 
but without detriment to centripetal force, and they wish the 
power of the Austrian state to be based on harmony and mutual 
aid. “It is union, not uniformity we require,’ exclaimed a 
Slavonic member of the Styrian Diet.* “I am Unionist, not 
Centralist,” said, too, Bishop Fessler in the Diet of Lower Austria. 
Indeed, not all the Austro-Germans are opposed to the present 
Government, or inclined to turn a deaf or supercilious ear to the 
requests of their Slavonic neighbours. It is the Liberals par 
excellence, who approve of race privileges, and of electoral laws 
favouring one nationality: who rejoice, too, at the assistance 
they receive from the bureaucracy. They may be sincere 
admirers of a strictly centralized constitutional system, worked 
according to their fancy, and protecting their interests in trade 
and manufactures, as well as in politics. The Liberalism of this 
party, indeed, seems to be all for home consumption, and free at 
least from the leaven—if leaven it be—of democracy in its 
larger sense. It partakes too much of the oligarchical character 
to suit the wants and feelings of the various populations of 
Austria. As a member of one of the Diets, in answer to the 
German Centralists, exclaimed, “ The despotism of a class is just 
as little favourable to the welfare and development of the people 
as the despotism of an autocrat.” In the Diet of Upper Austria 
one honest democrat stood forward to denounce the doings of the 
Centralists :— 

“In the ever-memorable year ’48,” he said, “he had belonged to 
the party of the people, or rather, he had been a democrat, since the 
people is no party, but all, the State itself. He was still a democrat,” 
he added, “although he had lost the ground on which he had stood, for 
he no longer saw the people, but only a population frittering away its 
strength in pursuit of separate interests. Democracy was his faith, 
his hope, his religion. He had not signed the proposition for an 





* After the address of this Diet in opposition to the Government became 
known, four of the members with German names, who had been elected in 
Slavonic districts, received addresses from their constituents, amongst them 
100 heads of communes, expressing the strongest disapprobation of their eon- 
duct in voting against the September Act. 
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address (censure of the Government) because the motive of it dis- 
pleased him. You, gentlemen,” he added, “ put the law above every- 
thing, and deduce from it your rights; I, on the other hand, hold 
firmly to the rights of the people, and deduce the law therefrom. In 
your time you have accepted the Constitution as a gift from the 
Emperor. I considered it an instalment of the rights of the people. 
The framers of the address should have fixed their eyes more on the 
populations of Austria than on the lands on this side of the Leitha. 
The essence of the September Manifest gave him more satisfaction 
than the February Patent. The forimer aims at a confederaticn of 
peoples (Vélkerbund) ; the latter, at a separate league (Sonderbund). 
He therefore moved that the fundamental principle of the September 
Manifest—unity of the realm with due regard to the variety of its 
parts—be placed above all mere formal considerations ; that the Diet 
await the settlement of this unity through the free constitutional 
co-operation of all the peoples; that at present it devote its time 
energetically to the affairs of the land; and lastly, that in respect to 
the regulation of common affairs and the representation of the Empire, 
the present Diet should be dissolved and a new one elected.” 


In that galaxy of Imperial, kingly, arch-ducal, ducal, princely, 
&e, crowns which are supposed to adorn, or oppress, the brows of 
the ruler of Austria, the Crown of Bohemia is second in impor- 
tance only to that of Hungary. We therefore bestow a few 
words on the Diet of the first-named kingdom. Although of the 
entire population of Bohemia, the Czechs are 61 per cent. against 
36 per cent. Germans* (the rest being chiefly Jews), yet, owing 
tothe unjust distribution of the franchise, the Czech members of the 
Diet are not more numerous than the German, there being about 
70 of each. The Czechs sit on the right side of the House, the 
German Centralists on the left; the class of “large landed pro- 
prietors,” numbering likewise about 70, three-fifths of whom belong 
to the high aristocracy and nobility of the country, form the 
centre. ‘The late Ministry was supported by a considerable 
number of these large landed proprietors, but with the change in 
the Imperial policy many of them have likewise changed their 
views, or, from feelings of loyalty, have given their votes for the 
present advisers of the Crown. Thus the opposing nationalities 
being in equilibrium, it is the centre which has carried the 
address to the Emperor, expressing deep-felt gratitude for the 
September Manifest, and the promise to lay the result of the 
hegotiations with Hungary and Croatia before the legal repre- 
sentatives of Bohemia and the other countries, &e. The German 
party, through their chief spokesman, Dr. Herbst, tried to carry 
an amendment expressing their dissatisfaction at the suspension 


* Of the entire area of the country 64 per cent. belongs to the Czechs, 
36 ditto to the Germans. 
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of ihe Reichsrath, but failed ; and, much to their surprise, the 
late Minister of Finance, Von Plener, voted against it.* The 
Presidents of both Houses of the Reichsrath have likewise seats 
in this Diet, and both of them spoke and voted against the 
address of the majority.f The officials, too, in this Diet, as in 
those of the Austro-German countries, have for the most part 
voted likewise against the Government. In consequence of this, 
some surprise and dissatisfaction has been expressed in the 
Czechish press, and this has called forth satirical retorts in the 
papers on the German side. The Czechs are ridiculed for their 
inconsistency, and reminded of their own complaints in former 
sessions of the Diet of the subserviency of officials to the late 
government, to which circumstance they had attributed the 
majorities against their propositions. Now they should be glad 
to see, it is said, that Government functionaries can exercise an 
independent judgment. But these rejoinders lose much of their 
point, for the Czechs principally objected to the unfair use of 
Government influence under Schmerling’s régime in procuring 
seats for so large a number of officials, whom they considered 
unfit to represent the sentiments and interests of the people. 
They call attention, too, to words of the late Minister for the 
Interior, pronouncing it to be the duty of officials to vote on all 
occasions with the Government. Though not approving such a 
general demand, yet functionaries in high position, if unable 
conscientiously to support a de facto government, ought, it is 
said, to resign their posts. Many of the official class, from 
motives of conviction and consistency, may be in opposition to 





* The “Bohemia,” an organ of the Germans in Prague, takes credit for the 
party it represents that it did not leave the House in a body, and thus render 
the address impossible. A law respecting the Diet makes it necessary that more 
than half of the whole representatives must be present, and that an absolute 
majority of that portion should agree, to pass any measure. It is threatened 
that the Germans will render a revision of the electoral laws impossible by 
absenting themselves. Any alteration of these laws would require the presence 
of at least three-fourths of all the members, and two-thirds of that number 
to be of one mind. ‘The Germans have just checked the revision of the 
Game Laws by leaving the House in a body on finding themselves opposed 
in a particular clause by the whole centre and the right! (Czechs). 

T Subsequently Prince Carlos Auersperg, the President of the Upper 
House, and four other noblemen, resigned their seats in the Diet. Prince 
Auersperg gave as his reason some observatious in the speech of Count 
Lazansky, the Government representative, to the effect that the suspended 
Reichsrath had never rested on a legal basis. These observations, the Prince 
said, had exposed him to the contempt and ridicule of a section of the House. 
Although Count Lazansky denied that his words contained anything offensive, 
or that any one could venture to question the wisdom and propriety of any 
members of the Diet, who, obeying the call of their sovereign, had been mem- 
bers likewise of the Reichsrath, yet the five noblemen persisted in giving up 
their seats, and new elections were ordered, 
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the present Government. But another and selfish motive is 
apparent, too, for the Germanizing and centralizing policy of the 
late Ministry and of the lesser Reichsrath could not possibly 
succeed without the aid of a powerful bureaucracy. Hine ille 
lacryme! In these and other remarks on the same topic, we 
are far from insinuating that all Government functionaries must 
necessarily be deficient in patriotism and love of liberty. We 
are acquainted with several in Bohemia, men of high prin- 
ciples and enlightened views on politics, and who have at heart 
the public good. As a rule, however, the class of officials, 
by education, esprit de corps, and its interests, is opposed to 
self-government. 

We must content ourselves with giving one extract from a 
speech in the Prague Diet—that of Dr. Rieger*—considered one 
of the most gifted and eloquent men on the Czech side—because 
in tone and argument it stands in favourable contrast to the 
speeches of the German Centralists, which we have mentioned 
above :— 

Rieger expressed “his deep admiration of the wise, liberal, and 
trustful words of the September Manifest, which placed the final 
decision on the Constitution in the hands of the people, giving to no 
one race privileges over another. The entire population of 
Bohemia,” he said, “without regard to nationality, ought to feel 


grateful to the monarch for respecting the rights of their country. 
Although the Czechs were different in race from others in Austria, yet 
they were ready to unite with all in a central council to deliberate on 
the more important affairs of the realm; whilst in a narrower sphere 
each nation could follow that path which would best lead to the 
development of its material and spiritual welfare. Whichever nation 





* As the Vienna correspondent of the “ Times,” in the issue of that journal 
of 27th January, has mentioned the names of this gentleman, and Count Leo 
Thun, Palacky the historian, &c., as having in the Prague Diet lately “ re- 
commended the use of the stick for domestic servants,” it may be as well 
to state the facts. The Book of Criminal Law for Austria (Strafyesetzbuch, 
par. 413), says that fathers of families, heads of establishments, school- 
masters, &c., are permitted to punish children, wards, domestic servants, &c., 
if all other means of maintaining virtuous and orderly conduct fail. But cor- 

ral punishment must in no case amount to ill-treatment. In the Prague 

iet a committee has lately been appointed to revise these laws for Bohemia. 
It left the above paragraph unaltered. Some members of the Diet, however, 
although unable to show that in the lasteight years any domestic had been beaten 
in Bohemia, demanded its omission, and on being put to the vote it was struck out 
by asmall majority. Count Thun, Palacky, &c., did not speak on the subject; but 
as the Diet of Boheuis has no power to alter the general criminal laws for all 
the Cis-Leitha countries, for the sake of uniformity they voted with the 
minority. This is a very different thing from “ recommending the use of the 
stick for domestic servants”! The Vienna Centralist papers, always on the 
look-out to cast opprobrium on the Federalists (stigmatized by them as 
Feudalists, &c.), have made the most of these votes, and it seems the “Times” 
correspondent has, without inquiry, taken his inspiration from those papers. 
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in this struggle for improvement should prove itself possessed of the 
greatest capacity and wisdom, would of necessity obtain the greatest 
influence. To this one a certain kind of hegemony must fall. But a 
hegemony of this nature was very different from one established by 
institutions and based on privileges. The Czechs would never rebel 
against a German hegemony of the moral nature alluded to, but 
rather accord to it a hearty recognition. But the Austrian Constitu- 
tion cannot, must not, give privileges, unjust electoral laws—(great 
applause)—nor any institutions whereby one nation shall be artilicially 
made to dominate over another. We demand that light and warmth 
be equally distributed amongst us. It is toa noble struggle that we 
are all invited by the September Manifest ; and it is with deep concern 
we see in the centre of the Empire strong objections taken to the just 
and wise intentions of our common monarch, a refusal to tread that 
path which he has pointed out.” He further expressed his “ admira- 
tion for the results of German intellectual activity. But is it 
possible,” he added, “that a nation which has achieved such triumphs 
in arts, science, and general literature, should fear to give political 
equality to other nations not yet so far advanced? Yet we have the 
melancholy fact before us. It is the small German Diets of Austria 
which have pronounced against the September Manifest, and rejected 
the hand which their neighbours have offered them in the spirit of 
friendship and conciliation.” 

On the whole, the Government may be said, both directly and 
indirectly, to have derived support from the proceedings in the 
Diets on this side the Leitha; for even the opposition of the 
German Centralists, it is argued, may not be altogether unwel- 
come to Count Belcredi, as strengthening his hands in the 
pending negotiations with Hungary. It must show the Ultras 
in that country that there is an influential party devoted to the 
FebruaryConstitution,and it places him in the position of mediator 
between those contending for opposite national and_ political 
ends. On the other hand, it is well known to the Ultras in 
Pesth, that many of the Vienna Liberals have been disposed to 
come to an understanding with them, and to accept a Dualism as 
a means for the continuation of the “lesser Reichsrath” as 
legislative body for the Western half of the Empire, whilst the 
Hungarian Diet should form a kind of equivalent for the Eastern 
half. By this means, it is thought, the “ inferior Slavonic races” 
could be conveniently Germanized in the one half,and Magyarized 
in the other. No doubt some of the German Liberals may con- 
sider this Dualism merely as a temporary expedient, as a means 
to an end—viz., the realization of their favourite dream—now 
embodied in a stereotype phrase, “the carrying of German 
culture to the East.” It is known that the Magyars are not a 
prolific race, and the celebrated Herder long ago expressed his 
conviction that they are doomed in the course of time to be 
swamped by the overflowing tide of other surrounding nations. 
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But be this as it may, and without attributing very far reaching 
motives to the Vienna politicians, it is a fact that the word 
Dualism has often been in their mouths, and held in terrorem 
over Czech and other branches of the Slavonic race, whenever 
they object to their centralizing policy. Some of the German 
politicians, moreover, build upon the extravagance in the demands 
of the Hungarians, and their obstinacy, trusting thereby to get 
the rudder of the State again into their hands. 

Hungary in every case is Austria’s most immediate difficulty. 
In Pesth, it may now be said, is its centre of gravity to be found : 
it would not be wise to venture on prophecies, for however acute 
the vision may be as to what lies on the surface, yet events 
now in progress—many of the motive forces of which are 
hidden from the eye—may rapidly change the aspect of the scene. 
In so far, however, as the history of the last few years throws 
light upon the future, much valuable information, and a basis for 
sound speculation, may be derived from the work which stands 
fourth in our list. The author, in a style far more animated and 
lucid than is usual in German political writings—the sense of 
many of which is often choked by a plethora of words and 
arguments—gives a complete history of the principles and acts 
of a party of patriots, some of whom, as members of the 
“enlarged Reichsrath,” were introduced to the readers of this 
Review in 1863. This party, called by their opponents “the 
Old Conservatives,” has for a long time past—more prominently 
since the revolution of 1848 was brought to an end by Russian 
aid, and military and bureaucratic rule introduced into the un- 
fortunate country—been indefatigable in efforts to maintain its 
politico-historical rights, and at the same time mediate between 
the conflicting national and Imperial demands. In the period of 
their country’s greatest prostration and suffering, it was these 
men who tried to impress upon those in power how favourable 
was the moment for concessions to the people, which then 
would have been joyfully accepted, whilst the country on its part 
would have yielded all that was necessary for the reconstruction 
and consolidation of the empire. It was these men, too, who, 
even before the revolution, expressed the conviction—which the 
then aristocratic Hungarian Diet, moreover, pronounced to the 
monarch—“ that absolute government in the hereditary lands 
could never agree with a constitutional régime in the countries 
pertaining to the Hungarian Crown; that this flagrant dualism 
frittered away the best powers of the realm; and therefore the 
Germano-Slavonic provinces must likewise receive a constitu- 
tion.” Our author also points to many occasions under the rule 
of Schwarzenberg and Bach, when these views were subse- 
quently urged upon the consideration of the Emperor and his 
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advisers. Again, in April, 1850, a party of Hungarian patriots,* 
twenty-six in number, including members of the chief families 
of the country, though warned by a person in high position 
“that they were playing with their heads,” presented an address 
to the monarch, in which they courageously condemned the 
policy of the Government, and not only stood up for the consti- 
tutional rights of their own country, but earnestly recommended 
constitutional liberty for the whole empire. What these men, in 
their hearts as well as openly desired, was not rank or national 
privileges, for the Hungarian nobles, of their own accord had, in 
1848, renounced the former, and acknowledged the principle of 
social and political progress. Itisarich and instructive chapter of 
history our author eloquently unrolls, and it is another proof to be 
added to those which the records of the past in our own country 
disclose, that men born to high position and wealth, and educated 
in the practice of constitutional rights, are often sincere and 
consistent advocates of true liberty and progress. 

The “ Hungarian” denies that the February Constitution was 
the outflow of the Diploma—as the party of Schmerling asserted— 
but rather in every essential point its very opposite. But even 
the Diploma, though the spirit‘of it was sound, and it offered to 
~ Hungary a constitutional influence over the affairs of the whole 
empire—an advantage it had never possessed—nevertheless took 
from the Hungarian Diet its positive right to vote taxes and 
recruits ; whilst both in giving and taking it was directly opposed 
to the fundamental principle of their Constitution—viz., that no 
laws could be made or altered without the co-operation of both 
factors of the Legislature—the Diet and the Crown. Hungarians 
of no party could therefore consent to a bad precedent. “ The con- 
stitutional rights of Hungary,” it is argued, “are not the mere 
means of freedom and public good, but are the very foundation 
of the historical existence of the country as a State.” The 
writer further explains and regrets the circumstances which 
caused the Patent to be substituted for the Diploma, for, however 
the latter document displayed haste in its origin, and ambiguity 
in several of its paragraphs, yet, he adds, “ there is no other solu- 
tion of difficulties equally agreeing with the interests of the 
realm and the different countries, but that contained in the fun- 
damental idea of the Diploma—viz., the united constitutional 
treatment of affairs common to the whole realm, with the 
greatest possible regard for the historical autonomy of the diffe- 
rent countries, and for their political and national individualities.” 





* We give the names best known in England. Counts Felix, Henry, and 
Francis Zich , jun. (3), Paul Széchényi, A. Barkoczy, Francis Esterhazy, G. 
Apponyi, J. Batth any, E. Dessewffy, G. Andrassy, Anton Szécsen; Barons 
S. Josika, G. Majlath, jun., N. Banffz, &c. 
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But Schmerling, under the pressure of the financial difficulties, 
and of the German Centralists, acted in a way opposed to the 
advice of enlightened Hungarians of the party we are speaking 
of, and evidently destined to postpone the settlement of the 
Hungarian question. The action of the counties (comitaten) 
after the publication of the Diploma is explained, though not 
justified, 

“As soon as the nation saw the collapse of Bach’s system,” it is 
said, “and that it could again speak and act, the long-cherished, deep- 
felt, and bitter hatred of the whole people against all who had been 
connected with that system broke forth. The thirst for satisfaction 
for all the humiliations and tyranny of a twelve years’ bureaucratic rule 
degenerated into blind rage.” 


Patience and soothing measures, which “the Old Conserva- 
tives” urged at that time upon the Vienna authorities, and again 
when the Diet was assembled, were above all things requisite. 
“A Hungarian (and not merely the Magyars),” says the historian 
of Bohemia in his pamphlet, “cannot feel happy, nor exist under 
a bureaucracy.” “The kernel of the Hungarian institutions,” he 
adds, “is so sound and full of vitality, that, according to my 
opinion, it ought to be transplanted to other lands. It contains 
the vigorous germ of true autonomy, without which neither 
civil nor political liberty can long exist, and at the same time a 
capability of endless reforms and improvements, without which 
all human institutions must fade and fall. Above all, the insti- 
tutions of the county courts (comitatsémter) and public assem- 
blies, on the basis of election, has proved itself a true palladium 
of self-government.” 

It was natural that a people that had been educated under 
free institutions should, on regaining in part the liberty of action, 
commit excesses; and Deak’s masterly address, appealing with 
unerring learning and argument to the facts of history in sup- 
port of the legal right of his country to independence, should 
have been answered in a different spirit and ina different form 
to that recommended by Schmerling and his associates. The 
Hungarians, at the time we are speaking of, knew and felt that 
their passive resistance had succeeded, that bureaucratic govern- 
ment, and collecting of taxes by aid of the military did not pay. 
And if more was demanded of them than the “ Personal Union,” 
which Deak made out to have been all that had ever connected their 
country with the other possessions of the House of Hapsburg, they 
should have been dealt with tenderly, and offered the equivalent 
for concessions of constitutional rights—a proportional voice in 
common Imperial affairs—in a manner and form considered legal, 
and agreeable to themselves. The “ Hungarian,” however, in his 
work, whilst tendering his homage to Desk, as one of the most 
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upright patriots and greatest jurists of modern times, and 
admiring his masterly “ plaidoyer,” nevertheless dissents trom his 
view that a “ Personal Union formed the only State-law (Staats. 
rechtliche) relationship of Hungary to the Hereditary Lands.” 
“ According to our view,” he adds, “ there was just as little a Per. 
sonal union as a Real union of the two halves of the empire. It 
was some third form of union between these two, for which in 
theory there is no name. It was a relationship as difficult to 
explain theoretically as it would be difficult to investigate the 
system whereby the trees of primeval forests intertwine their 
branches.” On this head our author says :— , 


“The Hungarian Diet has never had any direct influence over 
Imperial affairs. It never fixed the Budget for the country nor the 
realm. In respect to Imperial loans and other financial operations, it 
never had a vote ; and as to Customs and matters of trade in general, 
it is a fact that they have always been settled without its concurrence, 
although this was not in harmony with the spirit and particular stipu- 
lations of the laws. The right, therefore, to decide on these matters, 
or at least on the greater part of them, was possessed by the monarch, 
as King of Hungary, no less uncontrolledly than as Emperor of 
Austria. Consequently, the right to take part in a constitutional 
management of affairs common to all the countries of the realm, 
which the Diploma offered the Hungarians, was a thing to be accepted, 
and if accepted, it followed that these common affairs could not be 
treated constitutionally both in Vienna and Pesth, for the separate 
halves of the empire.” 


Indeed, Deak, in his first address in 1861, by admitting the 
necessity for a combined treatment of common affairs “ from case 
to case,” accepted in principle what was required, and the logic 
of necessity would soon have shown that “from case to case,” 
must be a continuous affair. The patriots who held these opinions 
were ever ready to mediate and promote a compromise ; but in 
vain were their efforts to teach statesmanlike wisdom to the 
German and bureaucratic Ministers in Vienna. The Emperor, 
however, seems to have always listened willingly to the Hun- 
garian statesmen, and to have been disposed to accept any 
reasonable compromise with the sticklers for the letter of the 
law. The clause in the laws of 1848, bestowing regal powers on 
the Palatine, together with the demand of a separate Ministry for 
Hungary, were no doubt the main causes why these laws could 
only in part be acknowledged by the Emperor to be valid, and 
the chief impediment to his coronation. But these laws, 0 
their entirety, had been passed with the co-operation of the then 
King,* and even the Conservatives, as well as the party D 





* But under pressure, at the high tide of the general revolutionary move 
ment in the Empire ! 
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and the Ultras, naturally required that the continuity of his- 
torical rights should be acknowledged. Now that the theory of 
“forfeiture of rights through the revolution,’ on which 
the February Patent was based, has been abandoned, and 
that passions on all sides have had time to subside, it is to 
be hoped.that all classes of Hungarians may listen to the “ still 
small voice of reason”—that the Diet will consent to revise the 
laws of 1848, and, for the sake of forming an important part of 
a. powerful empire, give up so much of national independence as 
is necessary for the objects the present Government is striving to 
attain. The speech from the Throne in Pesth has been in the 
true spirit of conciliation, laying emphasis, however, on the 
requirements of the empire as a great power, and on the neces- 
sity for a combined constitutional management of affairs pertain- 
ing to the whole realm. With all due admiration of the energy* 
and love of freedom and law so deep-seated in the Hungarian 
character, yet woe to the nation if it refuse to come to terms! 
and if, as regards its own future welfare, noless than thatof the 
other nations of Austria, it should entirely disregard the truth in 
the old adage, “ Summum jus, summa wnjuria est.” 

“Wewill not assert,” says the “ Hungarian,” “that theoretically 
the laws of 1848 make it appear impossible to keep the empire 
together. But in practice one thing would be indispensable : that 
the Governments and Legislatures on this and the other side of the 
Leitha, should be composed of gods superior to those of the Greek 
myth, without passion, and all wisdom, instead of men.” The 
draught of the address in reply to the speech from the Throne, 
which has been laid before the Lower House in Pesth, is, like Deak’s 
former addresses in 1861,extremely verbose. It contains fifty-eight 
long paragraphs. It is remarkably loyal in tone, but, in diffuse 
style, pleads for the letter of the law as regards the old Consti- 
tution, and demands the separate Ministry. There are passages 
in it, however, which seem intended to admit the thin end of the 
wedge of compromise, particularly as to the necessary unityin the 
treatment of affairs common to the whole empire. It rejects the 
October Diploma and February Patent, as bases of negotiation, 
and expresses great satisfaction that the monarch has acknow- 
ledged the Pragmatic Sanction as point of departure. The 
Austrian press in general, from different points of view, finds 
much fault with the address, which is considered by many as 





* This energy, however, seems to be more prominent under excitement 
than a constant quality. The Slavonic inhabitants of Hungary do a great 
deal of the harvest and other hard work in the Magyar districts. ‘The 
genuine Magyar is not free from the reproach of frequent laziness or listless- 
ness, though he is eminently gifted with the spirit of independence and the 
talent for dominion. 
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weak and disjointed, and the argumentation that of a lawyer, 
and not of a statesman. Should it be accepted in its present 
form by the Diet, the Emperor seems to be armed with patience, 
and the solution of difficulties which he so earnestly desires will 
probably in the end be realized. The Upper House is not satisfied 
with the draught, and the magnates have decided by a majority 
of 83 (136 against 53), to present a separate address, for the 
drawing up of which a committee of 30 is appointed. 

We have not space to enter fully into the Transylvanian and 
Croatian questions. As regards the first-named principality, 
Schmerling’s election-manceuvre has proved as ephemeral as 
wily, and the Diet lately assembled at Klausenberg has supported 
the present Government by adhering to historical rights, and 
maintaining the union with Hungary on such conditions as at 
the same time will ensure the unity of the Empire. In respect to 
Croatia, its relationship to Hungary on the one hand, its desire of 
national autonomy, and likewise to see the “integration of the 
triple kingdom” (Croatia, Slavonia, Dalmatia), on the other hand, 
form a combination of perplexing circumstances which can only 
be settled after long negotiations and disputes. Deak, in his 
second powerful address to the Crown in 1861, denies that in the 
Laws of 1848 there was any intention of injustice, or any 
illegality towards Croatia. In the framing of these laws, repre- 
sentatives of that country took part, and the Hungarians, he 
says, “could not think that laws which placed the Constitution of 
the land in the interest of justice and freedom on a broader 
basis, and introduced Parliamentary instead of dikasterial 
government (local courts), would not be as welcome to the people 
of the one country as the other.” Events which soon followed 
seemed to prove this supposition to have been wrong. But Herr 
Palacky attributes the deplorable state of things in the countries 
pertaining to the Crown of Hungary in the year 1848, to the 
refusal of the Hungarian nation to accept the principle of equal 
rights for all the nationalities before the catastrophe at Vilagos 
in July, 1849, when its acknowledgment came just one year too 
late. And he not only blames the Hungarians in former days 
for their Magyarizing efforts, but in especial because, in 1860— 
when they got back their autonomy in part—they reintroduced 
their language* in all branches of the Administration, and in the 
schools of Slavonic districts. In no part of the Austrian do- 
minions have members of this race been more systematically 
oppressed and denied the means of education in their mother 





* Until the year 1835 the Latin language was used in the Hungarian Diet 
and officially. “Phe introduction of the Magyar language in the Diets, courts of 
law, in schools, and in the parish books, caused much bitterness of feeling in 
the other nationalities, and was one of the causes of the civil war in 1849. 
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tongue, than in Croatia. To mentianenly.‘oae-circumstance : 
Until quite recently concession has been refused for a newspaper 
in the Slavonic language to advocate Federalistviews. The Croats 
have for many years past nourished a strong feeling of dissatis- 
faction with the Austrian Government. They have considered 
themselves ill-treated after the great sacrifices they made in 
1848 for the Imperial House and the unity of the realm. But 
for the people of this country, and cognate nationalities cherishing 
Federalist principles, Austria would with difficulty have survived 
the convulsions of that revolutionary year. 

There is now, however, a considerable party in the Croatian 
Diet—though not so numerous as the independent national 
party—in favour of the old connexion with Hungary (not incor- 
poration, for that there never has been). It has likewise become 
clear that the principle of Dualism never would have found favour 
in Croatia, but for the dread of the centralizing and Germanizing 
policy of the Vienna politicians.* In Croatia the detestation of 
bureaucratic rule is equally strong as in Hungary. As the Diet 
is now sitting at Agram, discussing and disputing with much 
vehemence on a variety of national and political questions—for, 
in addition to the connexion of Croatia with Hungary, that with 
the military frontier districts, and its old desire for union with 
Styria, Carniola, and Carinthia are mooted—it is impossible 
correctly to calculate the future position and prospects of the 
country.t One important fact, however, is patent. The Sep- 
tember Manifest has been favourably received by all parties, and 
inno part of the empire is there a stronger spirit of loyalty to 
the dynasty. 

The monarchical feeling which so strongly pervades the greater 
part of the people of Austria, together with the peculiar Austrian 
and popular} character and organization of the army, are main 
elements of the power of the empire. But another and yet more 





* A member of the Diet has said: “Croatia is inclined toward Hungary, 
because Austria, as a member of the German Confederation, and in its efforts 
at centralization, is the enemy of Slavonism.” 

T Since the above was in type, an address of the Croatian Dict has been 
pennies to the Emperor in Pesth. It expresses gratitude for the September 

anifesto, and desires to see the interests of the country brought into harmony 
with those of the throne, and also of the Hungarian Crown, with which, for 
800 years, Croatia has been connected. > Toone, in his reply, whilst 
upholding the integrity of the Crown of St. Stephen, has laid emphasis on the 
Tequirements of the empire as a whole. 

} We use this word in a sense opposed to an aristocratic, or mere hireling 
character of a military force. All classes in Austria are liable to serve. The 
officers are for the most part of the citizen class; a considerable portion of 
them rise from the ranks, and no private soldier can be tried by court-martial 
br one of his own rank and a non-commissioned officer form part of the 

urt. 
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valuable element of strength may be derived from the principle 
—now at last thoroughly accepted by the monarch—of equal 
rights of the nationalities (Gleichberechtigung). The claims of 
different branches of the European races, their desire of pre- 
serving and further developing their “individualities” (as it is 
now the fashion to style national characteristics), is one of the | 
most striking features of the present times. It has taken many’ 
of the older statesmen by surprise, and though when first forced 

upon their attention it was sneered at, yet it is now generally 

acknowledged that if not settled in a spirit of justice, and with 

due regard to existing ethnographical circumstances, it may lead 

to conflicts as deadly, and misery as profound, as resulted from 

the religious feelings and intolerance of former days. Long 

before 1848, many thoughtful and benevolent men in Austria, 
amongst whom Count Leo Thun deserves favourable mention, 

had taken up the question of national wants, and eloquently 

pleaded for the education of each people by means of its mother- 
tongue, and in harmony with its traditions and inherited apti- 

tudes. Views like these at first were thought Utopian, and were 

very distasteful to the Austro-Germans, and particularly to the 

bureaucracy. But, happily, men of great influence in the State, 

and the landed aristocracy in general, are now ready to admit 

the reasonable claims of the different nationalities. Still, in the 

countries where the races are mixed, as in Bohemia, together © 
with much useful emulation, a lamentable amount of bitter 
feeling prevails. The Czechs have long chafed under a sense of 
oppression, and of late years have expressed their feelings, and 
used the liberty they have obtained in many ways most offensive 
to the other race so long accustomed to dominate, This bitter 
feeling of a long-oppressed and insulted race, though clothed in 
calm and earnest language, is prominent in the political essay by 
the historian of Bohemia; yet it abounds in sound views and 
reflections based on data supplied by the history of his own and 
other countries from early times to the present day, and it 
displays a true appreciation of the position and duty-call (if we 
may use this compound) of Austria. He enters into the idea, or 
raison détre, of this State, and passes in review what has been 
thought on this head. For instance, the calling or task of Austria 
has been said at different periods to be—“The preservation of 
Western Europe from the Turks ;” “the defence of the Papacy ;” 
“*the upholding the authority of the Church ;” and lastly, “a 
spiritual conservatism in general.” 


“Ts there at the present time,” he adds, “no particular idea or task 
which Austria has to fulfil and develope? or is the time come when 
the various peoples of the empire, without common interests and objects, 
shall each think only of itself, and remain no longer united than the 
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power of the sword shall decide? Various, if not always openly 
expressed, are the answers to this question. Many, particularly 
foreigners, deny the right of existence of Austria as a united realm ; 
and because this empire for a considerable time showed itself to be the 
stronghold of European reaction, they consider it would be advan- 


_tageous if it were dissolved into its original elements. Others, again, 


confess that Austria has a certain task to perform, but disagree in 
defining this task. Some wish to see in Austria the preserving power 
for Catholicism in general, and particularly as regards its eastward 
spread ; whilst others demand that the equal claims of all confessions 
shall be upheld by Austria. Some say that its peculiar task is to 
extend German civilization and power to the East; whilst others, 
again, think that its special purpose is to be found at the present day— 
which, not. without ground, is called the age of nationalities—in 
giving reality within its boundaries to the principle of the equal claims 


-of all nationalities.” 


It is this last idea which Herr Palacky earnestly advocates. 
And he repeats again what he said in April, 1848, in reply to 
the “committee of fifty’ then assembled in Francfort to 
deliberate on the interests of Germany, and who had invited 
him to join them in arranging matters for a German parliament : 
“Truly, if the Austrian empire had not existed long already, in 
the interest of Europe, in the interest of humanity itself, it 
would be necessary to hasten to create such a State.” From this 


" conviction—though wishing success to Germany in her efforts to 


attain constitutional liberty and unity—he declined the invitation, 
and neither the abuse of Germans for his efforts to save 
Bohemia from their eager grasp, nor the enmity he has drawn 
upon himself from the Austrian bureaucracy for his consistent 
advocacy of national claims, have ever led him to swerve from 
his principles. 

In the course of his thoughtful and most instructive essay, he 
examines the views of the Centralist, Dualist, and Federalist 
parties in Austria, and comes to the conclusion that only in the 
principles of the latter is salvation for the realm to be found. 
Yet the federalism he recommends for this empire must, he 
says, “be one suz generis, different from that of either Germany, 
Switzerland, or the North American States.” He would give 
ample power to the central government, and have a sufficient 
number of the élite of the Diets of the various lands to form a 
senate for the constitutional treatment of common imperial 
affairs, reserving, however, for the Diets th: mselves legislation on 
all matters not indispensable for unity of the empire. He 
rejects the two-chamber system for the central legislation, but 
thinks it would be advantageously introduced for the larger 
kingdoms and countries. “I do not care,” he says, “for the 
outcry this will raise amongst our privileged liberals; my wish 
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is to see not only liberal but lasting institutions, and when it 
can be shown to me in history that a liberal constitution with 
only one chamber has lasted at least twenty-five years, I will 
confess I have been guilty of political heresy.” 

In considering the wants and feelings, the different capabilities 
and habits of the numerous nationalities in Austria; in con- 
sidering, too, the tendency in mixed populations of the stronger 
to oppress the weaker, Herr Palacky confesses that at one time 
he believed it would be good if the Austrian State were arranged 
in groups of nationalities whose languages are more or less 
homogeneous. But this idea he soon gave up, and he now 
adheres to the principle of continuity of historical rights, in 
connexion with geographical and ethnographical circum- 
stances, as more in harmony with the wants, and more fitted to 
promote the future welfare of the people. In this view he is no 
doubt correct, for as a basis of the unity and strength of states, 
physical geography is quite as important as ethnography. In the 
spirit or essence of the October Diploma, Palacky, like the 
Hungarian writer, finds the true principle of Austria’s weal; 
though, like him, he points to certain ambiguities and _short- 
comings in that document. Much that is most valuable as 
regards the state of things in Austria, and suggestive as to 
general principles of politics and legislation, may be gleaned from 
the “Austrian State-idea.” In that empire more than in any 
other, a conflict of principles is apparent, deeply affecting the 
welfare of society in general. We see those of self-government 
and centralization, the claims of strong and weak nationalities at 
issue. Doubtless there are advantages in strict centralization. 
It gives great concentration and power to the executive, in- 
troducing uniform and energetic action.. But great evils and 
pi, too, threaten every State which developes this principle 
too far. 

It cannot escape thoughtful observers of our times, that there 
is a tendency in modern statecraft, and even in popular legisla- 
tion, consciously or unconsciously, towards centralized social 
organization in ever increasing geographical areas. We see, 
likewise, that powerful states and nations are eager to absorb 
their weaker neighbours ; for in political as in social life there is 
a disposition to measure the value of things by their size and 
quantity, and to disregard those advantages, those moral and 
zsthetical beauties, often to be found within a small and un- 
pretending compass. Yet the cry of the nationalities and 
cognate peoples for recognition and sympathy is likewise a 
prominent feature of our days, and may partly be the reaction of 
the above-named tendencies. In Austria we find the possibility 

given that the conflicting requirements of the age should be 
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reconciled, and we cannot but call the efforts of those statesmen 
both wise and just who approve of decentralization, and try to 
arrest progress in a contrary direction. If, in the course of time, 
such efforts are doomed to be fruitless; if, in every State, an 
amalgamation of races, the victory of stronger over weaker, and 
the spread of one particular language, be a desirable or inevitable 
end, yet no one can doubt that it should be attained by slow and 
moral means, and not by systematic oppression, causing not only 
a withering of national life, a loss of that charm and strength to 
be found in variety, but for ages to come a deep-rooted spirit of 
discontent. With respect to the German population of Austria, 
or any particular branch of the human family in other 
parts of the world, it may be more gratifying to self-love 
and the thirst for dominion to keep down other races whom 
less favourable circumstances have not allowed an equal degree 
of culture: such treatment may likewise seem to offer more 
palpable and immediate advantages than efforts to elevate 
by education. Nevertheless, not only is the love of dominion 
bad in itself, and opposed to moral laws, and—especially if the 
measures it prompts cannot be thorough—it often leads to 
results in the future which tax to the utmost the energies of 
enlightened statesmen to remedy, as we now see to be the case in 
regard to Ireland. The politicians of the high-handed, power- 
loving school overlook, too, the reaction of tyranny on the 
character of the nations whom they aim at exalting. Moreover, 
neither the religious views of the origin of man, nor the scientific 
theory of evolution, warrant the assumption that one or more 
races of man have been specially created for dominion. And as 
regards European nationalities, philologists believe that their 
science proves the unity of their origm. If this be true, it 
follows of course, that if some of these nationalities have 
degenerated under oppression and other unfavourable circum- 
stances, they can be elevated likewise. 

In Austria, till of late, the great variety of populations in un- 
equal degrees of civilization, has favoured the absolutist principle 
of “ Dwide et impera.” It is to be hoped, now that it has been 
renounced by the head of the State, and his present enlightened 
and unanimous Cabinet,* it may not be adopted by favoured 
nationalities as a means to theirends. The Germans, morally as 
well as politically, through their connexion with the German 
Confederation, occupy a vantage ground. This connexion, on 
the one hand, though it renders the position of Austria compli- 
cated and difficult, yet, on the other, in view of the powerful and 
strictly centralized States, Russia and France, to the east and 





* This was far from the case in the last Cabinet. 
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west, is a source of strength and safety for the empire. There 
can be little doubt that the German language and the peculiari- 
ties of the German mind will gradually spread. It is impossible 
to conceive that all the languages of the fifteen nationalities in 
Austria are possessed of great vitality. Still less can this be 
the case with the various dialects. The ethnographical map of 
Austria displays 120 different groups of nationalities, and the 
number of language groups are said to be as many as 2000.* It 
seems, however, very far from probable that Austria should ever 
become entirely Germanized, or even that the German element 
should prevail in one half of the empire, the Magyar in the 
other. It must be borne in mind that of the thirty-five to 
thirty six million population of Austria, more than fifteen 
million are of the Slavonic race. Although not so compactly 
located as Germans and Magyars, yet they are now awakened to 
a sense of their importance. None of the Slavonic people occupy 
amore prominent position than the Czechs. Their language has 
been highly cultivated many centuries ago, and at a time when 
comparative darkness prevailed in Germany. It now again 
flourishes through a constantly increasing literature, and it is not 
likely that in Bohemia and Moravia it can ever be supplanted by 
another tongue. Dr. Rieger has lately, in an eloquent and 
closely reasoned speech in the Diet, advanced the equal claims of 
the Czech language to be again used in the University of Prague.t 
His arguments were listened to with great attention, and have 
been approved by a portion of the German press. A committee 
subsequently appointed to report on his propositions, has decided 
by a majority in their favour. The electoral laws, too, of which 
the Czechs with ground complain, are under revision by a com- 
mittee of the Diet. In the Diets of the other crown-lands of 
Austria, the distribution of electoral rights has likewise formed a 
prominent topic of discussion, and propositions for reform have in 
every case been met by the present government in a willing spirit. 
The electoral laws throughout the empire are based upon the 
principle of the representation of classes and interests,t and an 








* Kolb’s “Handbuch der Vergleichenden Statistik.” Leipzig: 1865. 

+ Of the students in this university in the winter 1864-5, there were 560 
Germans and 813 Czechs, besides 13 Servians, 5 Poles, and 5 Slovens, &c. 
The professors for the different faculties were 63 Germans to lecture in their 
language, and 10 Czechs. Examinations for degrees are exclusively in the 
German language. In the Polytechnic Academy in Prague the Czech tongue, 
a few years ago, was placed on an equality with the German, it being taken 
for granted this concession would not be injurious to German interests. The 
result has disappointed these hopes, for whilst the Czech lectures are 
crowded, the former are comparatively little attended. 

t There is much in the Austrian system of representation to afford instruc- 
tion and gratification to English politicians not to be deterred from an 
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equitable adjustment is now being attempted. Indeed, in 
nearly every respect the situation in Austria now presents itself 
in favourable colours. In every question of internal legislation 
and administration, not directly connected with the indispensable 
central power of the State, Count Belcredi stedfastly upholds 
the autonomy of each country. This conciliatory policy, so 
opposed to the bureaucratic and expensive centralization of his 
predecessor, is already productive of good. 

Supposing, however, the improbable result, that in the end the 
questio veaata, the position of Hungary in relation to the other 
parts of the empire, should be settled by some compromise in the 
direction of Dualism, as some politicians advise, the future prospects 
of Austria would then be far from satisfactory. In reference to a 
Dualism, or any form of Constitutionalism not based on justice to 
the Slavonic race, the historian of Bohemia says: “On the Elbe 
and Moldau, the words Non posswmus, may likewise be pro- 
nounced. For 1500 years, ever since the Czechish tongue was 
first spoken on the sacred Rip and Vysehrad, the Bohemians 
have lived in a never-ceasing war for the preservation of 
s their national existence. We shall hold out as long as it 

pleases the Almighty to permit us. We may not openly rise in 
arms against any laws having legal validity for our country, but 
as long as we are free, we shall never be brought to approve of 
any not based on equity. Obedience we may yield, but those 
who desire to earn moral feelings, must deserve them.” It is not 
merely the Bohemians, but the Slavonic race in Austria generally, 
that thinks in this way. 

The October Diploma, and still more prominently the September 
Manifest, have pronounced the principle of equal rights for all 
the nationalities of Austria. When the Diet of Hungary shall 
have decided in what way the nation will be willing to forego 
separatist claims for the sake of forming part of a powerful and 
united constitutional empire, and these decisions shall have been 
laid before the Diets of the other countries, for “their equally 
important consideration,” the last word—the all-embracing, 
mediating, and conciliating voice—remains with the Crown. 
Francis Joseph has passed through a school eminently calculated 
to develope the intellectual and moral qualities of a ruler. Let 
us hope that the lessons of experience have not been lost upon 
him, and that he will wisely use the power which is in his hands. 





examination of harmonious theories by the scarecrow “fancy franchises.” 
Even the most “ practical Englishman” may perhaps have gallantry enough 
not to disapprove of one form of “fancy franchise” in Austria. Women 
possessed of | Coie property in their own right have votes; and it is intended, 
blac to extend the suffrage to independent females in lower grades of 
society. 
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1. Histoire de la Littérature Anglaise. Par H. TAINE. 3 vols, 
8vo. Paris. 1863. 

2. Lettres sur L’ Angleterre. Par Louis BLanc. 2 vols. Paris. 
1866. 

3. Cornwali and its Coasts. By ALPHONSE Esquiros. London. 
1865. 

4, Etudes sur L’ Angleterre. Réformes Sociales. Par Luciey 
DAVESIES DE Pontes. Paris. 1865. 


T is recorded of a certain hunchback in Paris, that it was his 
delight whenever he overtook one of his fellow-unfortunates 

to tap him smartly on his hunch, and then, taking off his hat 
and making a low bow, to point to his own hump, saying, with 
a sarcastic smile, “If you are content, sir,so am I.” Nations, 
in their caricatures of each other, have been as maliciously 
fond as this hunchback of rapping each other’s hump, but with- 
out being equally ready to acknowledge the existence of their 
own. More malicious even, they will imagine humps they do 
not see, and treat with contempt all efforts of their neighbour 
to show that his back is unexceptionably straight. We once met 
with an amusing illustration of the persistence with which the 
natives of one country will fix defects upon those of another, in 
a German lady who desired to know if she were not right in 
saying that the English in general had wens. On our protesting 
our ignorance of the fact, she rejoined that she had been staying 
at some place famed for its mineral waters, and that almost all 
the English that went there had wens. We took the liberty of 
observing that there were other waters to which Englishmen 
resorted for rheumatism or gout; but it would be hardly fair to 
infer from this that the English for the most part were rheu- 
matic or gouty. The good lady was staggered for a moment, 
but presently made a triumphant retreat, observing, “Ah! it is 
so natural to defend one’s own country.” It was ludicrous to be 
thus made to pass for an exaggerated patriot for denying that 
one’s countrymen in general had wens. For the most part such 
exaggerations are not mere misimpressions, but formulas expres- 
sive of dislike. Paul Louis Courier, speaking of the proneness of 
the Neapolitans to calumny, illustrated it in this way : “ Quarrel,” 
he said, “with a Neapolitan, and it is quite possible he will go 
about reporting that you have murdered your father or mother, 
though it be notorious that one or the other be alive at the time; 
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he does not care about its being believed; it is only a way he 
has of saying that he hates you.” So with a number of the 
old-fashioned misrepresentations current among nations; they 
were simply a way they took of saying that they hated one 
another. But though the generation of hump-touchers and 
wen-finders is everywhere passing away, and in England may 
be considered nearly extinct, there still survives a sufficient 
amount of the old influence of prejudice to throw impediments 
in > way of a just appreciation of one nation by the writers of 
another. 

Hence it is, that in sketching the portrait of a country which 
is not one’s own, there is always this difficulty, that the artist is 
sure to bring to his work an ideal likeness from the fascination 
of which he cannot easily escape. It is this likeness that almost 
invariably makes the groundwork of the portrait he is about to 
take ; it is this he will re-touch, re-tint, and, as far as his faculty 
of observation goes, will, if he be honest, endeavour to bring 
into harmony with the actuality before him. Sometimes the 
success will be considerable ; but sometimes, too, the result will 
resemble those tales wherein fiction is founded on fact—the fact 
will be small, and the fiction great. This drawback upon the 
fidelity of delineation will of course be the more powerful in the 
case of two such nations as the French and English, more or 
less under the influence of old hostile traditions, and accustomed 
to see each other through a medium transmitting refracted and 
not reflected rays. Its action, it is true, is less vigorous on the 
English side than the French; for whether it is that the vast 
development of our power and prosperity has made us too self- 
satisfied to be in the slightest degree jealous of France, or that 
enlightened by our press and our literature in general, we are 
now able to recognise for caricatures what we once took for 
likenesses ; certain it is, that England is much more capable of 
forming an equitable opinion of France than France is of her. 
We have no motive to feel pleasure at any ridicule of France ; 
there is nothing in her of a serious nature that we envy or 
miss—nothing that reminds us that we have tried to do something 
that she has done, and failed—no consciousness of her supe- 
riority, therefore no desire to depreciate her. In commerce, in 
industrial energy and skill, in general knowledge, in juris- 
prudence, in the science of government, in literature, in dis- 
coveries and improvements, in extent of empire, in wide-spread 
influence throughout the world, we are content with our position 
and doings. This puts us into good humour and at our ease ; but, 
above all, there is nothing in our internal relations which makes 
it the interest or desire of any of us to take a prejudiced view of 
our neighbours. Whereas, a strong reason why France cannot 
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look so complacently on England as England upon her, and why 
she does not look so complacently as she ought, is, that the 
various hostile political sections which divide France have almost 
all their peculiar motives for disliking or depreciating"her. The 
Priest party hates her for her Protestantism ; the old Legitimate 
party, well represented by that fine old antediluvian, the Marquis 
de Boissy, hates her for her democracy ; the Imperialist party, 
for the contrast which, through her, is exhibited between liberty 


as a right jealously guarded by law, and liberty “aw bon 


plaisir’—liberty “until further orders ;” the two sections of 
the Republican party hate her for giving the lie to the Revolu- 
tion of 1789, which pledged itself to the fact that monarchy 
and aristocracy are incompatible with liberty. The Orleanist 
party, the only one which desires a constitutional monarchy, is 
the only one that tolerates us, and in whose ranks are to be found 
our most favourable critics. It may be easily conceived, there- 
fore, that if a French writer desires to be popular he must be 
wary how he acknowledges the merits of England ; if he cannot 
honestly avoid it in one direction, he will be tempted to make 
some amends, even though he go out of his way for it, to dis- 
cover demerit in some other direction. To praise England may 
be sometimes a necessity, but it is always a defect ; so much 50, 
that even the historian rushes to the rescue of great men who 
werein their day guilty of such weakness. “We must not,” 
solemnly observes M. Henri Martin, in his very able and popular 
“ History of France,” when speaking of Voltaire, and his visit to 
England after his release from the Bastile—“ we must not be 
astonished at, or impute as a crime to him, a sympathy and 
admiration for England, so natural for a man who, cruelly treated 
by arbitrary power, found himself suddenly in the presence of a 
system of free discussion, and government by law.” ° Now, no 
human being out of France, whose opinion is worth a straw, 
would have dreamt of charging it as a fault against Voltaire 
that, when he came into the presence of English liberty, he 
should have sympathized with, and admired it. Were we to 
write a hundred folios we could not furnish stronger proof of 
the morbid condition of the French mind towards England than 


this. We must not suppose this to be a solitary instance ;: 


precisely in the same spirit, when speaking of the chapter in the 
Esprit des Lois, where Montesquieu describes the constituents 
of the English character, he takes care, in a note, to inform his 


readers that this eminent writer was infinitely less favourable to © 


the English in his “ Pensées Detachées,” where he is so indignant 
“at their political venality, their hardness, and their egotism. 
Nor are we for a moment to suppose that it was the intrinsic 


excellence and splendour of our English institutions which . 
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dazzled him: Oh! no; we are carefully warned or our being 
bound to remember that when he was describing a society 
calor “of. the liberty of writing and so many other 
iberties,” he had before his eyes a country void of any liberty 
at all: “Hemay well be excused, therefore,” says the apologetic 
historian, “seeing he had no living example before him of 
equality or virtue, for turning to that quarter where at: least he 
could behold liberty.” Not only curious, but really ludicrous, 


‘is the patronizing way in which these two eminent men are 


here excused for having so far forgotten themselves as French- 
men as to do homage to England. The lesson intended to be 
taught by it manifestly is; that English liberty is, no doubt, a 
very creditable thing in its way, of exceeding good quality, and 
capable of excellent results, if the English people knew how to 
use it, and would not disfigure it by monarchy and aristo- 
cracy ; but so associated, it is absurd to suppose that it could 
ever furnish any lesson or example of practical utility to France. 
Much in the same vein an historian belonging to another section 
of the Republican party, M. Louis Blanc, who has no opinion 
whatever of Montesquieu as a political writer, is quite ready 
to acknowledge that it was natural enough under a government 
lavish in its use of the Bastile, and arbitrary in divers ways, to 
be moved even to jealousy at the sight of a neighbouring people 
in whom personal liberty was-a birthright for whom the writ of 
Habeas Corpus could fling open prison doors, and among whom 
grievances could appeal to Parliament for redress, or utter their 
remonstrances through the press. This, of course, was a brave 
sight ; but it would be a mistake to suppose that it could do any 
good to France—to the middle classes, perhaps, but not to the 
people—for what advantage, asks M. Louis Blanc, was it to 
men too obscure to be subject to arrests, to have guarantees for 
their liberty? Of what use the liberty of the press to men who 
were unable to read? Montesquieu, with his English model, 
would be of no value to them. What they wanted, and what they 
got, was Rousseau. We know the results. It is, however, but 
just to Rousseau to say that his admirers have only taken from 
him what they wanted, and not all they might have had. His 


‘ views were far more practical than is usually supposed. Nothing, 


for instance, could be more sensible and prudent than the advice 
he gave in his “ Constitution of Poland.” He there recommends 
the gradual emancipation of the serfs, and their being aecus- 
tomed by degrees to the use of personal liberty. He indicates 
as the best way of qualifying them for the full rights of citizen- 
ship, first to occupy them with the discharge of municipal rights, 
thus giving them the experience requisite for the full enjoyment 


- of all civil and political rights. The Americans might even yet 
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take a valuable hint from him in their dealing with the difficult 
question of conferring political rights upon the freed-men. 
Rousseau admired Montesquieu, and had no uncompromising ob- 
jection to monarchy or aristocracy. He would have been satisfied 
with the English form of government on the condition of its 
adopting universal suffrage and annual parliaments. He was 
no blind worshipper of the “sovereignty of the people.” He 
even complained that the Government of Geneva had been 
more anxious about such sovereignty than about liberty. It is 
proper to observe, M. Henri Martin does not overlook these 
facts. 

We have selected these instances to show how carefully 
Frenchmen, especially of certain parties, are trained to avoid 
the manifestation of any sympathy with England, and the 
expressions of any obligations to her for the example of liberty 
she has set. We easily understand, too, from them, how much 
a writer who desires to be popular has to conform himself to this 
rule of abstinence, or if he deviates from it, so to do it that it 
shall become in the least possible degree offensive. Once aware 
of this, we shall not be surprised to find writers from whom we 
might expect better things, and who very possibly desire to do 
better things, showing a coyness of admiration, and a nervous 
anxiety to qualify their praise as much as is decently possible. 

We have had occasion, in a previous number, to notice M. 
Taine, a man of unquestionable ability and acknowledged lite- 
rary merit, the author of “ A History of English Literature,” in 
which he has displayed a marvellous acquaintance with our 
literature, and borne frank testimony to its merits. In doing 
this he was no doubt sensible he was treading on tender ground, 
and felt possibly the necessity of finding some counterpoise for 
his general praise and occasional admiration of our literary pre- 
tensions, by a certain amount of satire upon us in other respects. 
This, however, is principally the consequence of a philosophical 
theory which had led him to some foregone conclusions. The 
theory in question is simply this—that we can determine the 
specialty of any national character by considering in reference to 
it the influence of race, or hereditarily transmitted tendencies, 
the physical conditions amid which these tendencies have de- 
veloped, and the characteristics of the period in which it presents 
itself to our notice. The theory itself may not be positively 
original, but the use made of it is at all events curious. Given 
the Englishman as we find him incarnate in his real or supposed 
ancestors—(it is a very wise nation that knows its own father)— 
the Saxons; given the conditions of climate and soil contempo- 
raneous with their first settlement in England, M. Taine under- 
takes to exhibit to himself a correct picture of England and 
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Englishmen as they now are. Having worked this out to his 
satisfaction, he determined to pay a visit to England, where he 
had the satisfaction of finding that the ideal picture was correct. 
Of 7 visit he gives us an account at the conclusion of his 
work, 

As the climate precedes the inhabitant, he had first made an 
ideal sketch of that. Seen by his mind’s eye, the soil in general 
is soddened with water ; for days together the rain patters on 
the oak trees; and overhead are dull grey clouds creeping 
heavily above an immovable mass of fog, while, at certain dis- 
tances, the sky, at the horizon, is muddled and disfigured with 
rain-squalls. Here and there “a jet of sunshine falls on the tall 
herbs with a violent brilliancy, and the splendour of the verdure 
becomes dazzling and brutal.” But this savage brightness is, of 
course, very exceptional. We shall now see how the picture 
stood the test. Very judiciously selecting Newhaven as the 
point of debarkation most in harmony with his views, he reached 
it under the most auspicious and corroborative circumstances. 
For, though it was during the fine season of the year, there sud- 
denly burst forth one of those storms which are only to be found 
on the English coast. Clouds, some resembling masses of coal- 
smoke, intermingled with others of fleecy whiteness, distended 
to bursting, coalesced, and sent down sheets of pelting, pitiless 
tain; the swelling sea looked foul and cadaverous ; the crests of 
the waves twisted hideously into strange shapes, while their oily 
and livid sides were hideous to behold. At length the air being 
saturated with what was really liquid fog resembling a yellowish 
smoke, all objects were confounded, and Nature, as it were, 
smeared out. “Had the Romans,” he exclaims, “reached the 
coast in such a scene, they would have thought themselves in 
hell.” M. Taine, on the contrary, was in heaven. The pheno- 
mena might all of them have been made to order. Landing at 
Newhaven, he soon found himself in London, where everything 
turned out according to his most sanguine hopes. Rain, nothing 
but rain, except fog and mud ; here he really thought himself in 
the region of Cimmerian darkness: he even felt as if he were 
beyond the bounds of the respirating world, and reduced to the 
condition of a frog or other tenant of the marshes. The Thames 
with its iron boats, and their freights of gloomy passengers, re- 
minded him of the Styx. Nothing could possibly be better. In 
the absence of natural daylight, too, the Cimmerians had recourse 
to an artificial light. For five days, for five whole days in the 
handsomest hotel on the “Grande place’—wherever that may 

it was necessary to have the gas burning, and this in the 
height of summer. Never was a theorist in such luck ; fancy if 
he had had the misfortune to fall upon such evil days as those 

[Vol. LXXXV. No. CLX VIII.j—New Sentgs, Vol. XXIX. No. II. DD 
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of last summer. But here we must pause a moment for an 
especial reason—to make a conjecture about the “ Grande place.” 
Leicester-square naturally suggests itself; but, for reasons worth 
mentioning, we suppose it to be Waterloo-place. Hence it 
could not find its way into his description, and here is the proof. 
In his notice of Mr. Mill, he cites in a foot-note. that passage 
from the “ Logic” in which Mr. Mill, arguing against the neces- 
sity of general propositions, observes, “The mortality of John, 
Thomas, and Company is, after all, the only evidence we have 
for the mortality of the Duke of Wellington.” But in the text 
the Duke disappears, and “ Prince Albert” is three times thrust 
into his place. It would evidently have been a breach of good 
manners to mention the Duke’s name to ears polite; for the 
same characteristic reason, it would have been offensive to 
mention Waterloo-place. 

The facts, as we have seen, having amply borne out. Mr. 
Taine’s conjectures as to the foggy and dismal side of our climate 
so far, he now leaves London, confident he will discover farther 
evidence—and is not disappointed. He has no difficulty in 
finding “ there are still wastes in England, as in the time of the - 
Conquest, full of rough and prickly plants, with a horse here and 
there feeding in the solitude. Melancholy sight !—ungrateful 
soil!” As he looked upon this primordial scene, his thoughts, 
he tells us, naturally reverted to those oid Saxons—those vaga- 
bonds of the West and North—who settled themselves down in 
this country of marshes and mists, on the skirts of the old forests, 
and along the bunks of those great muddy rivers which roll 
their slime into the ocean. This was most cheering. But his 
picture also provided a little sunshine ; he finds this too, but of 
rather a less ferocious character than he expected. Nevertheless, 
he is for a moment, in spite of himself, delighted. He falls m 
with a very fine day, when the air is “ semi-serene ;” and, ascend- 
ing a small eminence, great indeed are his surprise and pleasure 
on taking this new survey of English scenery. He even describes 
it with the enthusiasm of an artist; the charm of our rich 
pastures, of our meadows glowing with wild flowers, of the rich 
and varied fertility spreading far and wide, and the exquisite 
beauty of the whole landscape bathed in a soft haze. But he. 
soon saddens as he reflects that all here is frail, unstable, 
evanescent—wanting the permanent beauty of the South; that 
all this life is but the prelude to a swift approaching death. 

Loisture abounds and softens the living tissues; the plants, 
luxuriant in growth, are deficient in juices ; nutrition is in excess, 
and has no flavour ; the moisture procreates, but the sun does not 
perfect. But then there is plenty of grass, plenty of cattle, 
plenty of meat. Plenty of opportunity for great feeding and for 


\ 
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gross feeding ; and this is what the human machine in England 
requires. We must here notice, to the honour of the meat we 
eat, that it forms an important item in the estimate formed by 
French writers of our intellectual as well as physical charac- 
teristics. A brilliant French historian, for instance, M. Michelet, 
having in his “ History of France” asserted that the Northern 
nations were indebted for their energy of mind and body to the 
fact of their being great flesh-eaters, finds a very remarkable 
_ proof of it among the English: “Their great genius, Shake- 
speare,” he says, “was the son of a butcher.” It makes one 
tremble to think what might have been the result had he been 
the son of a market-gardener! As the enormous consumption 
of flesh forced upon us by the moisture of our climate produces 
in us a type of animal intelligence very different from what we 
suppose we must call the vegetable intelligence of Southern 
countries, so, of course, does it in its peculiar way fashion our 
bodies. And here again, “observation confirms history.” When 
M. Taine first introduces our ancestors as settling themselves in 
our lugubrious country of commons, and marsh, and rivers of 
mud, with occasional jets of sunshine revealing a violent brilliancy 
and brutal green, he thus presents them to us—“Great white 
bodies, phlegmatic, with blue eyes, light hair tinged with red, 
Voracious stomachs, crammed with meat and cheese; heated by 
ardent spirits ; a cold temperament ; not precocioysin love ; fond 
of their fireside ; and inclined to brutal drunkenness.”* These 
were the characteristics of our first national parents; and these, 
we are assured by our distinguished philosophical critic, are still 
the fundamental characteristics of Englishmen. Look at an 
Englishman : the scaffolding is solid, but clumsily put together ; 
when an idea gets into.his brain, it does not run out as in some 
nations by the arms and fingers, in the shape of gestures, but 
remains there until it wants to act,—hence he can always act 
calmly, as the motive power in him is an idea or watchword, not 
an emotion or an attraction. He can attend meetings, get very 
hot, and end without a quarrel ; abuse to any amount his Govern- 
ment, but not assail it; he may possibly risk reform, but never 
revolution. That this may be our present condition we are not 
‘ Indisposed to admit, and if it has been brought about by meat 





* Our contemporary, the “Edinburgh Review,” is indignant at the sera 
jucenum Venus which M. Taine has taken from Tacitus, and proudly refers 
him to any English magistrate for better information on this subject. M. 
Esquiros was very much surprised to find that light eyes and hair, and fair 
complexions, were decidedly in a marked minority, and that his own observa- 
tions bore out Dr. Pritchard’s estimate that not more than twenty per cent. 
of the population in England were light-haired and fair-complexioned. Sad 
facts for M. ‘Taine. 
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and moisture we are very grateful to them ; but we do not very 
clearly see how it happens that these invaluable conditions of our 
existence having always been present, our history should be so 
gorged with violence, periods of incessant civil war, and riots on 
a most leguminous scale. Indeed, revolutions, and tolerably 

ave ones, are not unknown to us. But now let us see what 

. Taine says regarding our physical characteristics, These are 
his words :— 


“ Examine the passers-by in the streets, you will sce all the traits 
indicative of their temperament ; light hair, among the children almost 
white ; eyes of a pale blue, like china, red whiskers, lofty stature, auto- 
matic movements, together with other striking peculiarities, which 
highly-nourishing food and a life of energetic action have superadded 
to this temperament. Here the enormous life-guardsman, fresh- 
coloured, majestic, well-made, flourishing a small cane in his hand, 
expanding his chest, and displaying the well-defined parting in his 
pomatumed hair; there the big over-fed man, thick-set, florid, looking 
like a fatted ox, with a restless, yet stupid, inert look; a little further 
on the country gentleman, six feet high, big and burly of frame—as of 
a German issuing from his forest—with the muzzle of a bulldog ; wild- 
looking whiskers, out of all proportion ; rolling eyes; apoplectic face; 
here you have the extreme results of coarse and over-stimulating 
nourishment. To this add, what is even common among the women, 
a white frontage of carnivorous teeth, and large splay-feet, solidly shod, 
admirably adapted for walking in the mud.”—Vol. iii. p. 636. 


Such is the valuable confirmation of his theory which M. Taine 
derives from personal observation. It is lucky for us, therefore, 
that we have a gentleman among us as the correspondent of a 
French official paper, the Moniteur de Soir, who, not writing 
under the yoke of a theory, is actually telling his countrymen 
that red hair and beards are not more plentiful here than else- 
where ; that one is quite in despair at not meeting noses of the 
parrot-bill form, or my Lord Puff and John Bull rolling along 
painfully under their traditional corpulence ; and that English- 
men are a robust, well-grown, and good-natured looking set of 
people. But let us get back to M. Taine, who is always worth 
hearing ; passing from the parents to the children, who have not 
yet absorbed so much moisture and consumed so much flesh, the 
impression upon him is less unpleasant. Our young cricketers 
please him, their eyes beaming, if not with intelligence, yet with 
life; pictures of health, activity, energy, enterprise—looking, 
many of them, like “handsome greyhounds in full chase.” He 
notes, too, the fondness of young Englishmen for athletic sports, 
and how, under that necessity for absorbing moisture which is 
essential to their being, they love to swim, to row, to course over 
the moist meadows, to breathe in their boats the salt air of the 
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sea, and—here we confess we do not exactly know what is meant 
—“to feel on their foreheads the rain-drops from the great oaks.” 
Lord Bacon, indeed, was wont to say that he liked to walk out 
bareheaded in a summer shower, for it made him feel as if the 
spirit of the universe was descending upon him. We suppose 
that this too may be explained by the theory of absorption, and 
that it is cognate with this juvenile love of the rain-drops, in 
which there also may be something unconsciously devotional, re- 
sembling, in spite of the difference between the meteorological 
and dietetic conditions of the two nations, the worship among the 
Romans of Jupiter Pluvius. Looking to this intense desire for 
absorbing moisture, fresh, salt, to say nothing of alcoholic, it is to 
be regretted that M. Taine has not attempted to account for the 
universal use of that remarkable instrument, the umbrella, among 
us. It may be fairly a question with him whether this pheno- 
menon, in conjunction with the increasing use of waterproof 
materials, india-rubber over-shoes, and other prophylactics against 
wet, together with our extensive system of drainage, may not 
indicate some change in our temperament, and imply that we are 
entering into what hereafter may be-called our “ Dry Period.” 
Having finished his sketch of our youths, M. Taine approaches 
our English girls. They fairly rout him. This is his cry of 
rapture :— 

“ Nothing more simple than the young girls; among lovely things 
there are few so lovely in the world; well-shaped, strong, sure of them- 
selves, so thoroughly sound and open, so exempt from coquetry. Im- 
possible unless one has seen it to imagine this freshness, this innocence. 
Many of them are flowers, flowers just bursting into bloom ; only the 
morning rose with its pure and delightful tints, with its petals studded 
with dewdrops, can give an idea of it; far in advance this of the beauty 
of the South, with its distinct, finished, fixed outlines, constituting a 
definite design ; here all reminds us of the fragility, delicacy, and con- 
tinual flow of life; eyes full of candour, blue as violets, looking without 
consciousness of what they are looking at; at the slightest emotion 
the blood diffusing itself over the cheeks, the neck, even down to the 
shoulders, in purple-tinted waves; you see emotions flitting on these 
transparent flushes like the varying tints that play upon their meadows; 
and this virgin purity is so genuine that you feel an impulse to lower 
your eyes in respect. And yet all natural and artless as they are, they 
are not languid and listless ; they enjoy and can bear active exercise like 
their brothers ; with their hair floating in the wind, they are to be seen, 
when only six years old, galloping on horseback, and taking long walks. 
In this country a life of action fortifies the phlegmatic temperament, 
and ~, heart becomes more simple while the body is becoming more 
sound.,”’ 


Ah, young ladies! if you had not before you the prospect of 
the white frontage of carnivorous teeth, and mud-adapted feet, of 
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which you have lately heard, your delight and triumph would be 
complete. But be of good cheer. M. Taine can sometimes be 
an observer; only he is under the necessity of showing that 
gloom and rugged energy are the characteristics of the English 
nation, and this leads him often to exaggeration, and occasionalty 
to caricature. For an instant you have emancipated him from 
his theory, and he yields to an influence which the artist who has 
come over here to paint us after life, M. Lacaut, informs us has 
established a current phrase in his language, “jolie comme une 
Anglaise.” Very soon himself again, M. Taine proceeds to 
sketch what he says is the essential type of the Englishman. To 
do this he plants himself, with the characteristic belief of a 
Parisian that the capital is the country, on the platform of a 
London terminus, and notices the absorbed, careworn, concen- 
trated look of the travellers hurrying to and from their daily 
avocations, their features rigid, faces pale, eyes fixed, deep in 
thought, their mouths partly open, and at the same time con- 
tracted (like the state, we presume, of incipient whistle) ; men 
used up and stiffened by excess of toil, they go on without 
looking right or left ; their whole being absorbed in one object, 
work, work, profitable work ; in a word, mere machines. This is 
dreary, but we shall be apprised by-and-by that this veritable 
type is but a partial one. Meanwhile, he notes—and here it is 
not very possible to caricature—that squalid population, dirty, 
ragged, and begrimed, for ever crowding through the worst 
quarters of our capital, paying their tax to the great law of ab- 
sorption in the shape of gin, crowding together in filthy lodging- 
houses, or outraging humanity in casual wards. We must ac- 
knowledge this is a spectacle which may well arrest the attention 
and shock the feelings of foreigners. ‘That these grim personifi- 
cations of human wretchedness—these hapless tenants of the 
slough and slime of cities—may have a deeper dye of external 
wretchedness here than elsewhere, is possible; but that they 
abound too in other capitals is certain, and it is there they have 
acquired the name of “ dangerous classes.” How often have we 
had descriptions of those sinister-looking men and women, who 
at the approach of tumults in Paris issue from their dens and 
lairs, and who, never seen at other times, make their appearance 
there as hideous harbingers of the coming storm? Whence do 
they come, and how do they exist? A’stern police sweeps them 
from the streets; no love of publicity tracks them to their 
haunts. But whatever be the case elsewhere,,it does not lessen 
our responsibility for the mass of undoubted wretchedness here, 
and which seems to present itself as an impregnable bulwark to 
our benevolent efforts to amend it. And while rejecting the 
baseless theories of foreigners as to its cause, it is well we should 
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be stimulated to fresh exertions by the reproaches which are 
showered upon us in consequence of its results. 

Having thus given some idea of the sketches which this 
brilliant theory-hampered, but really able writer, has drawn of 
us as animals, it is but justice to him, as well as to ourselves, to 
give some idea of the impression which the works of these 
singular creatures have produced upon him. But we must first 
premise that the Englishman is no longer the primitive Teutonic 
animal of whom we have the disagreeable picture in the frontis- 
piece ; he is that animal carried onwards and developed ; “his 
body and mind have been transformed by stimulating food, by 
physical exertion, by religious austerity, by public morality, by 
political contests, by incessant effort.” In the whole world, 
declares M. Taine, there is no greater spectacle than that which 
is presented by his work; and never in any nation, ancient or 
modern, has there been such a mastery over matter: industrial 
and commercial London ; Liverpool with its miles of docks and 
warehouses, its forests of masts and fleets of merchantmen; 
Manchester, and other manufacturing towns, with their vast and 
various processes, and the energetic industry of their operatives, 
astonish him. Nor does the rural life of England escape his 
notice ; his brief animated sketch of it, and of our farmers and 
peasants, is in some particulars too favourable. “If you 
examine,” he says, the “ peasants, they are notreal peasants ; they 
in no degree resemble our rustics—a sort of fellahs attached to 
the soil, suspicious and uncultivated, separated by a vast chasm 
from the inhabitants of towns. The English peasant,” he justly 
observes, “stands to the soil in the same relation that the 
operative does to a mill; for the farm is in reality a factory, and 
the farmer an overlooker. Men embark their capital in agri- 
culture as do manufacturers and speculators in industrial enter- 
prises ; nobles and gentles make it their glory to do so. Hence 
marvellous results: with a soil poorer than that of France, the 
acre yields double the quantity of produce. In England, thirty 
labourers will produce twice as much as forty labourers in 
France.’ There is no dismal colouring here ; and if we follow 
tim in his charming description of the houses and cottages of 
these farmers and labourers we shall find in general that his 
colours are too bright; but there is considerable interest in it, 
as implying a very different condition of things in his own 
country :— 

“ Enter a farm, a moderate one, of a hundred aeres for instance, you 
find well-behaved, worthy people, well dressed, expressing themselves 
clearly and sensibly ; a spacious house, healthy and comfortable, with 
frequently a small porch in front, covered with creeping plants; a 
garden well attended to, ornamental shrubs, the walls inside white- 
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washed yearly ; the floor-tiles cleaned once a-week ; a cleanliness every- 
where that is almost Dutch; besides this, a tolerable number of 
books, travels, agricultural works, or religious, or historical, but, above 
all, the great family Bible. Even in the poorest cottages are to be 
found objects connected with comfort or gratification: a large shining 
grate, a carpet, almost always walls papered, one or two little moral 
stories, and invariably the Bible. The cottage is clean; there is 
manifest evidence of order; rows of dishes, with blue patterns, orna- 
ment the dresser; the red tiles carefully swept; no broken or dirty 
windows; no doors or window-shutters half off their hinges; no 
stagnant pools or reeking dung-heaps, as amongst our villagers ; the 
little garden is kept clear of weeds; rose-bushes sometimes, and 
honeysuckles climb about the door; and on Sunday the father and 
mother are to be seen seated at a nice clean table, with tea and bread- 
and-butter before them, enjoying their home, and the fruits of their 
orderly arrangements. With us on Sunday, the peasant leaves his 
cabin to go and see his landed property; his great object is posses- 
sion; what the former aim at is comfort.” 


To be sure, after drawing this rather high-coloured picture of 
the well-being of our rural labourers, he makes amends to his 
readers by informing them that this love of the comfortable, the 
disease of the whole country, is their especial misfortune, one of 
them having supplied him with the rather remarkable informa- 


tion, that “our peasants, the moment they scrape together a 
little money, buy the best sherry and the finest clothes.”* 

But what principally strikes him in our rural districts is the 
public spirit of our landed proprietors, and the energetic support 
they give to every species of improvement in their respective 
localities ; indeed, his picture of our aristocracy is extremely 
unlike that which modern Frenchmen delight to draw; unlike 
other aristocracies, he sees them marching in the van, not lagging 
in the rear of civilization. They are no drawing-room “ deli- 
cacies,” like the marquises of the last century. He notes, too, 
what may be called the democratic feature of our English 
aristocracy—its being constantly recruited from every other class, 
through the accumulations of wealth effected by industry and 
merit; or, to use his own peculiar way of putting it, the best 
plants of the great popular forest are, from time to time, 
transferred to the aristocratic arboretum, thus enriching and 
popularizing it. In fact, in the same way that a French soldier 
is said to have a “ baton de maréchal” in his knapsack, so may it 
be said that every Englishman has a coronet in his pocket ; and 





* He has evidently mistaken something he has heard touching the reckless- 
ness of our —-* who, as is well known, or may be learnt from Mr. 
Smiles’ admirable paper on ‘‘ Workmen’s Earnings, Strikes, and Savings,” are 
but too frequently open to this censure. 
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this it is which preserves our coronets. Another important 
feature in our organization does not escape him. What he 
looks upon as chiefly constituting the coherence of English 
society, and contributing to its harmonious action, is the facile 
acceptation of the relative positions of superior and inferior, 
which is found from the top to the bottom of the social scale. 
In this he is right. Whether it be the effect of old institutions 
or any peculiarity in the temperament of our people, or of an 
instinctive tendency to organization, inducing us to regard 
faithful service as honourable as high command, certain it is, 
that while there is no people more jealous of their personal 
independence, there is none more indifferent to social equality. 
An Englishman, though ready, if required, to lead, is much less 
anxious to lead than to be well led. 

M. Taine has a word to say of our clergy. It is easy to see at 
what he points when he tells us that the village clergyman is 
not the son of a peasant, unpurged of his rusticity, full of the 
seminary, shut up in a monastic education, separated from 
society by his celibacy, and half belonging to the Middle Ages. 
On the contrary, he finds in him a man of the times, who has 
improved himself by reading, and still reads ; if he does not keep 
pace with men of free thought, he is not far behind them. 
“Even you, modern man as you are,” he says, addressing the 
Parisian, “may converse with him on all the great subjects of 
thought, there is no impassable chasm between him and you; 
properly speaking, they are as much laymen as you are, the only 
difference is, that they are superintendents of morals.” This 
will be wonderful news to the Parisian, and is certainly a little 
too strong. We can easily understand the effect produced upon 
him by the contrast between the French clergy and our own; 
and though we fear that a very large proportion of the latter are 
not quite so expansive as he describes them, yet it is happily 
beyond doubt that there are agencies at work by which, in a few 
years, the exceptions to his encomium will be very considerably 
decreased. It is possible that there are many who, acting under 
a professional compulsion they are not yet able to resist, may be 
bolder in thought than act; but we are afraid that if M. Taine 
could witness their weak and captious proceedings on the great 
educational question, or the solemn gravity with which numbers 
of them embark in the childish ritualistic controversy, he would 
ask to revise his conclusions. 

But we must have now done with the impressions of this 
clever, eccentric, exaggerating, but not malicious critic. The 
only marvel is they should be attached to an elaborate and 
masterly survey of our literature instead of finding a place in the 
feuilleton of a newspaper ; but as he tells us himself, they are 
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introduced as confirmations of a theory, and we know what a 
theory will often bring a man to. Besides, he allows us as much 
excellence as our necessity of humid absorption, and excessive 
flesh diet, combined with a phlegmatic temperament derived 
from those curious looking Saxons, who (with the exception of a 
slight Norman cross) he really believes were our forefathers, will 
admit ; nor will our self-love be much offended at learning that 
we are wanting in the higher grades of abstract intelligence, and 
utterly so in those qualities which bestow a capacity for the fine 
arts, when we come to learn that these are the perquisites of a 
drier temperature and a vegetable diet. We may console our- 
selves, indeed, with hoping that, by contrivances akin to those 
known to horticulture, by which we successfully procure the 
soil and temperature necessary to the development of exotic 
plants, we may one day, by means of artificial climate, and 
properly adapted food, train up English artists who shall be 
equal to the production of the beautiful in art; and English 
philosophers, who shall be able to ascend to that lofty region of 
abstraction from which so many unperceived blessings have 
descended upon mankind, and to which other nations are in- 
debted for that immensely superior intellectual development so 
well known—to themselves. 

It is a prodigious comfort to pass from M. Taine to M. Louis 
Blanc—from a style brilliant, animated, often eloquent, but ex- 
cessively surcharged, disfigured by overwrought expression, coarse 
illustration, and grotesque words, to one of a purer stamp, clear, 
lively, epigrammatic without effort, eloquent without strain, 
vigorous without coarseness, copious without redundancy, re- 
minding us of what French was before its modern corruption. 
As we read M, Taine, we are apt to think of what Montesquieu 
said of the epithets of Jean Baptiste Rousseau : “They say much, 
but they always say too much, and constantly express more than 
they say.” As we read M. Louis Blanc we are reminded of 
the classic days of French literature, ere ambitious writing 
changed the easy movement of a graceful runner into the spark- 
ling feats of a ballet-dancer. It is now some time since the 
latter of these writers was giving us,in an admirable work in our 
language, the correct version of those political events with which 
he was connected in 1848, and which dissipated so many un- 
founded prejudices against him. He now appears as the author 
of “ Letters upon England.” The title is not well selected ; they 
are rather letters on passing events in England; they are what 
Horne Tooke inappropriately called his work of research, esa 
mrepcovra—winged words freighted with the suggestions and 
inspirations of the moment, as they jostle, succeed, and displace 
each other in the great centre of political intelligence. 
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the descriptive studies of M. Esquirds been in the epistolary 
form they would really have been letters upon England, agree- 
able in style, admirable in spirit, extensive in survey, replete 
with details, and accurate in execution. We may observe that 
his recent volume on Cornwall contains a large amount of 
agreeable and useful information respecting a most important 
but outlying county, which not being a thoroughfare, is com- 
paratively unknown to the rest of England. It is well worth 
perusal. But to return to M. Louis Blanc. In a conversation 
with a friend, prefixed to his letters, faithfully representing, we 
are quite sure, his scruples, he states his objections to accepting 
the responsibility of publishing a series of disconnected commu- 
nications, written in his capacity of correspondent to a Parisian 
newspaper ; the result, therefore, of momentary impressions, 
imperfect inquiry, hasty appreciation, and thrown, the greater 
part of them, into the post without being revised. His friend 
having overruled without, it seems to us, having answered his 
objections (that of going forth unrevised was certainly a grave 
one), we are bound to give M. Louis Blane the benefit of the 
admission, that his work goes to the public entirely unrevised, 
and that there may be wrong judgments in it, which he has not 
had the opportunity to correct. But of this we may be sure, 
that uothing will be found in it intentionally incorrect, nor 
aught set down in malice. 

In accepting the post of correspondent to a new newspaper, 
which by its prudence, good sense, and well-tempered liberalism, 
has shown itself worthy of the distinction, M. Louis Blanc, while 
paying France the compliment of saying that she fascinates the 
world and sets everybody thinking of her, ventures to regret that 
she should so exclusively concentrate her thoughts upon herself. 
Like a brilliant coquette, it would seem, she sits with nations 
full of admiration at her feet, without deigning to cast a glance 
upon her worshippers, though offering, as we are told, their 
homage in every shape—hanging on her words, trying to divine 
her thoughts, and ever straining their ears to hear what she says 
in her waking dreams when she happens to talk to herself aloud. 
To arouse her from this habit of self-contemplation and self- 
converse, M. Louis Blanc playfully reminds her, in the language 
of that wittiest of abbés, Galiani, “that what distinguishes man 
from other animals is, that he is the only one that has the 
faculty of meddling with what does not concern him.” But 
surely his countrymen have been extremely human in this 
respect. So thought at least the Baron de Lisola in that famous 
satire—for which Louvois gave orders to have him kidnapped 
dead or alive—in which he had the impertinence to suggest that 
the practice of the French was “to foment disorders within 
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nations ; that their maxim is to thrust themselves into all sorts of 
affairs right and left, and to play the part of arbiters everywhere, 
by force or address, by threats or kindness ;” that their “ genius 
naturally tends to war; ardent, restless, fond of novelty, desirous 
of conquest, prompt, meddling, and lending itself to any kind of 
expedient it thinks conducive to its own ends ;” that “ it requires 
fuel for its fire, and if it cannot find it without, it will try to find 
it within.” If this be true, it may be that what M. Louis Blanc 
represents as worshippers may be anxious watchers. That there 
is truth in it is admitted, with much courage and candour, by a 
writer who, in various forms of historical research, is endeavour- 
ing to give useful instruction and warning to his countrymen, 
M. de Witt, who, in his interesting notice of Louvois (Revues 
des Deux Mondes, Feb. 12th, 1862, since published separately), 
says, in allusion to Lisola’s description— 


“Modern France has sometimes boasted of having nothing in 
common with ancient France. Here, however, is an old portrait, in 
which, even at this day, we recognise a certain family likeness. It is 
not flattering, and—Heaven be praised !—there have been times when 
it has ceased to be like. J¢ has become a little more so of late. I 
even know people who wish that the resemblance were complete !” 


Vastly important is it, then, that a nation not indisposed, if 
this be true, to mix herself up with the affairs of other people— 
to impose upon herself what she calls a mission, for one purpose 
or other—should break down that wall of ignorance within 
which she confines herseif, listening to hymns in her own praise, 
of her own composition, and let in that outer knowledge which 
will acquaint her with the character of other nations, and supply 
her with valuable criticisms on her own. It is, no doubt, 
through the foreign correspondence of our leading newspapers, 
written from different points of view, correcting each other— 
subject of course, by the very nature of its composition, to 
convey much information which is superficial and unsound, but 
with much more that is valuable and accurate—that we have ac- 
customed ourselves to take a pleasure in descriptions of other 
countries, neither sensational nor satirical, commending them- 
selves neither by ridicule of them, nor by flattery of ourselves. 
Our business now is to inquire how this amiable and very able 
correspondent of the Zemps discharges his task of explaining 
England to France. We select what he says of Englishmen in 
general, premising he only speaks of us in a public sense, and 
that his letters have little to do with what may be called the 
private and inner life of the nation. The opportunity is furnished 
by his twenty-fifth letter, entitled “ L’Angleterre avant tout,” 
England first and foremost. The occasion was this: Mr. Roebuck 
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in a speech at Sheffield, in August 1861, had just declared that 
to his certain knowledge the French Emperor had made a 
compact with the King of Italy, in virtue of which Sardinia was 
to be handed over to him, as soon as he should withdraw his 
troops from Rome. As was natural—and as it appears to us, as 
was just—there was at Sheffield, and throughout England, a 
universal cry of “Shame, shame!” M. Louis Blanc, who has no 
kind of respect for the Emperor, but a sensitive admiration of 
France, was scandalized. ‘The surprise of England at so mean a 
conclusion to so great a programme—its indignation on hearing 
that a policy that came so proudly forward in the shape of an 
idea should be taken in the act of opening its palm to a valuable 
bribe—was so great that M. Louis Blanc inferred that she would 
soon ring with protests against such an act. He hastens at once 
to encounter them; he assures his countrymen that, do what 
they will, England will not go to war, and that they are there- 
fore at liberty to take what course they like. And as to the 
moral value of her reproaches, this was not of much moment, 
for it was simply the well-known case of people seeing the mote 
in their neighbour's eyes and overlooking the beam in their own. 
For what policy has ever been more indifferent to justice than 
the English? Where has cupidity ever pounced with less 
scruple upon its prey? England no doubt, under the “ yoke of 
aristocracy,” has done many noble things; her laws have been 
mindful of man’s dignity; she is the only country where the 
political exile is sure of hospitable refuge ; but, as an ambitious 
power, she has been rarely arrested by any scruples. Having 
hurled this terrible tw quoque at England for things she might 
possibly say if a certain thing should occur, he proceeds to show 
from what it is this strange inconsistency in the English charac- 
ter arises. He had luckily stumbled upon a man who, as a type 
of the Englishman, would explain it. It seems that during the 
election of 1859, some Palmerstonian candidate, alluding to our 
Chinese policy, said, “If we have begun by being unjust, we 
should go on with being unjust.” M. Louis Blanc suppresses 
the name ; why, is inconceivable to us, because, as we shall pre- 
sently see, it is really no manner of reproach to him. For 
though not all Englishmen would be quite so “ frightfully” frank 
in the expression of this sentiment, yet it expresses the national 
instinct, more or less, of all of them. But we are warned not to 
conclude that the speaker in question is not in all the private 
relations of life unexceptionable. On the contrary, it is quite 
ible he says his prayers regularly, goes to church, and makes 

is servants do the same, as the English fashion is. For it must 
be known that in almost every individual in this country there is 
a sort of “dualism” of a very curious kind, Take, for instance, 
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an English gentleman—he is a capital fellow; know him, and 
you must like him; sympathetic, firm in his attachments, gene- 
rous without ostentation, and just in all his dealings) But let 
anything arise to endanger the “material interests’ of his 
country, his whole nature changes, what was before wrong 
becomes right ; and this man, so full of justice a moment ago, 
quietly tells you that he respects no law but that of force. Now 
it must be explained that M. Louis Blanc, when expounding this 
theory of dualism, solemnly warns his readers that he is not 
reasoning from the particular to the general, but that after a very 
long and very impartial observation, he has come to the conclu- 
sion that there is in each of the inhabitants of this singular island 
“two perfectly distinct beings—the man, and the Englishman.” 
The first, as we have seen, is a highly respectable person ; the 
latter is obviously a great knave. This is singularly annoying 
and inconvenient, because, when the “ Englishman” does a dirty 
thing, the “man” is defiled by it; or, if the former gets into a 
scrape, the latter, though having no share in it, is obliged to 
smart for it; and if it leads to a war, the hostile bullet, though 
animated with the best intentions, cannot possibly confine itself 
to the real offender. But is it true? Well, there is some truth 
in it, which in England we express in a more intelligible way. 
We say that men will often do in their collective capacity what 
they will not do in their individual capacity. The difference 
between the two modes of statement is, that ours is of more uni- 
versal application, including all men, Frenchmen as well as 
Englishmen, and that it does not as absolutely affirm that 
they will inevitably do this, but that they are very capable of 
doing it. 

The Baron de Lisola, in that censure that nearly cost him his 
life or liberty, would, no doubt, have made precisely the same 
distinction as M. Louis Blanc does in his censure of Englishmen. 
But it is extremely imprudent, under any theory, to take an in- 
dividual expression as the representative of a national one. It 
happens, while in the act of writing this, we receive M. de 
Boissy’s extravagant tirade against England. Now, what would 
be thought of the correspondents of our newspapers if, starting 
from this speech as M. Louis Blanc does from that of the name- 
less speaker, they should follow precisely the same course of 
reasoning we have been considering, and apprise England that, 
though as men the French are amiably disposed towards us, 
yet, as Frenchmen, they are bent upon our destruction. This 
would the more easily be credited in this country, because there 
is a very general feeling that the Emperor is really the chief 
guarantee of peace between the two nations. How indignantly 
would M. Louis Blanc repel such conclusions, yet the only dil- 
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ference between theirs and his would be, that while theirs might 
be the result of momentary irritation, hasty assumption, or mis- 
chievous purpose, his—for reasons we shall presently explain, 
and which we will thoroughly excuse him—are the results, as 
he himself indicates, of old and deep conviction. But first let 
us see to what extent these convictions carry him. 

In his remarks on Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s letter to Lord 
Shaftesbury, complaining of the lukewarmness of England 
towards the North, he censures the Federal Government for 
having, in the first instance, declared it was making war to 
maintain the Union instead of abolishing slavery, thereby 
“furnishing to England the pretext she required for her ego- 
tistical policy ;” this policy, be it remembered, being simply a 
persistence in a complete neutrality towards the contending 
parties. This is tolerably strong, and might, one would have 
thought, have been deemed sufficiently disagreeable. Never- 
theless, M. Louis Blanc proceeds thus: 


“T say the pretext (the italics are his own), for I am compelled to 
avow, and truth commands me to do so,.that the actual attitude of 
England in reference to the American question, proves, in fact, ac- 
cording to what Tocqueville remarks, that whenever two causes come 
into collision, that will be the just one to the English which best 
serves their interests.” —Vol. i. p. 189. 


That this is extremely offensive, to say nothing of its being 
grossly unjust, is manifest. But it is unquestionably the result 
of profound conviction, and it is only the power of this convic- 
tion, overcome for an instant and then resuming its sway, that 
can explain how it is that a man of undoubted ability and honour, 
generosity and kindness of feeling, should have fallen into such 
strange inconsistencies as those we are about to note. It appears 
that the French newspaper with which M. Louis Blanc corre- 
sponds, had remarked that the first impression produced by the 
seizure of the Zrent had been one of great irritation, and that all 
the more for this, when the first impression had subsided, did the 
attitude of England appear grave and dignified. M. Louis Blanc 
fully. endorses this opinion. The cry through the press, he 
writes, is, Let us not be precipitate ; let us carefully examine if 
we are in the right; if the law of nations is not for us let us 
patiently submit to it, as becomes a strong nation; if it be in 
our favour let us ask for reparation, and if refused let us enforce 
it. It is impossible, he says, “to imagine nobler language, or a 
really prouder attitude than this.” He is delighted to see a free 
people exhibiting such a spectacle to the world. But he asks 
if there be any reason to be surprised at this, and he thus 
replies : 
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“No, sir. There, in fact, where public opinion is sovereign, where 
each man throws his weight into the public balance, where what is the 
interest of all, is the affair of all, it happens, and must necessarily 
happen, that each citizen ceases to consider himself as responsible to 
himself only for his passions and his thoughts. What more cal- 
culated to elevate the soul than this feeling of high responsibility 
universally diffused !” 


Remarkable language this after what we have just read. It 
would never, without proof, be believed that it was from the same 
pen that a few pages before had described the English in their 
collective capacity as knaves, and placed such an abyss between 
them in their private and public capacity. What now strikes 
him is the identification of the individual with his country ; not 
the transformation of himself into something else for the ad- 
vantage of his country, but a sense of his personal responsibility 
to it as regards his own feelings and thoughts, tending to produce 
that elevation of national character which accounted for the 
dignified position of England at that moment. Here again he is 
sincere, and, for an instant, just. His genuine joy at seeing a 
free people doing such honour to their freedom, for a moment 
broke the spell that binds him, but only for a moment. Before 
he had concluded his letter it was beginning to resume its 
sway ; and a fortnight after—the death of Prince Albert claim- 
ing his attention in the interval—we find, on his returning to 
the affair of the Zvent, that it has again completely mastered 
him. 

He had by this time persuaded himself that there was in 
England a wish for war with America. “ England,” he thus 
begins his letter of December 22nd, 186], “desires war... . 
the demon of war has conquered men’s minds and souls; 
generally speaking it is looked for with impatience, it is invoked, 
it is wished.” This being the supposed state of general feeling, 
M. Louis Blanc proceeds at once to state the motives for it. We 
give them, italics and all : 


“ For a long while the English have been desirous of depressing 4 
powerful rival; for a long while they have been shuddering at the 
sight of a power developing itself on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and developing, too, on a gigantic scale, the rival of its own; for a 
long while they have been disquieted by the growth of the merchant 
service of America; for a long while the English aristocracy” [this 
is always the villain of the piece] “has been suffering from the splen- 
dour of institutions that are its condemnation. As long as the United 
States were united, the attack might have been dangerous At 
length the golden opportunity has presented itself; the English have 
the wind in their favour, and they say, ‘ Let us seize the propitious 
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moment without a minute’s delay—who knows if it will ever recur |’ ”*— 
fol. i. p. 298. 


Are we reading a melodrama? Is it possible that the same 
people who, a little while ago, were setting such a noble 
example of calm self-restraint; such deep reverence for law ; 
such noble anxiety to discover wherein lay the right; such an 
attitude of dignity and forbearance, as well became the children 
of liberty ; is it possible, we repeat, that such a people should be 
so soon described as being capable of a cowardice and premedi- 
tated baseness which would disgrace the most paltry nation in 
the world? But how, then, are we to account for such a judg- 
ment by an able and conscientious man? For reasons some of 
which are connected with the political school in which he was 
reared, and some which have a more personal relation to himself. 
From his boyhood to the moment of his leaving France M. 
Louis Blanc has been a political writer, receiving the inspira- 
tions of that Republican party in whose mouths “ Perfide Albion” 
has been ever a bye-word, and who, agreeing with the Legi- 
timists in a hatred of England, differ from them, however, in 
this, that while the latter detested England in spite of its aristo- 
cracy, they detested it on account of its aristocracy. Republican 





* This insinuation about finding an opportunity very seasonably brings to 
mind two most scandalous sets of correspondence which—though it appears 
they could not be discovered by previous writers—M. de Witt has been able 
to get at and append to his admirable work on Jefferson ; (we noticed a trans- 
lation of this work under the title of “ Jefferson and the American Democracy,” 
ina previous number.) They relate to the policy of France with respect to 
the meat between England and her American colonies, and present a 
strange commentary on what the Emperor of the French has lately called “a 
noble page in the history of his country.” It is perhaps the most ignoble one. 
We think we may take for granted there does not exist in the world a state- 
paper so disreputable as that which the Count de Vergennes, under the title 
of “Considerations,” laid in 1766 before the King. Beginning with a regret 
that France and Spain were not at that moment strong enough openly to 
render the resistance of the Americans as desperate as possible, and thus to 
avail themselves of an “ opportunity of reducing England to the condition of a 
second-rate power,” he proceeds to advise that they should covertly attain the 
said end by secretly assisting the insurgents with military stores and money, 
while dexterously keeping the English Ministry in a state of false security 
with respect to their intentions. But no extracts can convey a full impression 
of the infamy and cowardice of the conspiracy which French statesmen were 
anxiously entreating Spain to engage in with them for the purpose of ruining 
England by giving aid to her insurgent colonies. The recommendations were 
forthwith, as we know, acted upon secretly by France, as suggested, while the 
power of the resistance was yet uncertain, and opex/y when it gave pretty 
certain promise of ultimate success. All that the Americans have to be 
thankful for is that France, in her desire to ruin England, fancied that she 
had found the opportunity in making them independent. This correspondence 
should be carefully read. See, too, Martin, “ Hist. de France,” vol. xvi. p. 412. 
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. France had notified to the world that aristocracy was incompatible 
with national greatness, and to admit that such greatness was 
the characteristic of England—according to them, exclusively 
ruled by an aristocracy—would have involved the unpardonable 
sin of denying the infallibility of that mighty oracle. Schooled 
after this fashion among the straitest of his sect, M. Louis 
Blanc sought refuge in England, flying from a country to which, 
in her hour of peril, he had proved himself a friend, and which, 
the danger passed, turned fiercely on him asa foe, on account of 
theories which, absurdly and wickedly misinterpreted, were made 
to appear fatally hostile to her material interests. But it may 
be argued that his long residence in England should have 
modified his views; and so it has where they could be modified 
by palpable facts. The following extraordinary quotation, taken 
from his “ Organization of Labour,” will show the gloomy dream- 
land in which his mind received its early impressions respecting 
the character and pursuits of the British aristocracy—that is, of 
those whom he was taught to believe shaped our destinies 
according to their will. After paying the permitted compliments 
to English liberty, and acknowledging the value of many of her 
institutions, though reared under a “crushing aristocracy,” he 
proceeds to show how these aristocrats, after appropriating to 
themselves a very large share of the spoils of the world, are 
beginning to receive the moral chastisement of their crimes :— 

“The riches of these great lords,” he says, “leave them a prey to I 
know not what sort of vague melancholy—a malady which God sends 
for the mighty ones of earth to bend them down under affliction— 
affliction, the terrible lesson of equality! What, in fact, do these 
proud lords feel in the midst of their enjoyment? Bitterness of 
thought, and eternal disquietude of soul! It is with reason they 
fly from their foggy island, and go forth to scatter their ill-gotten 
gold in other parts of the world, where they may be seen dragging 
along the burden of their miserable wealth.” 

It is obvious that when a man has been, for a great part of his 
life, under the influence of such nightmare conceptions as these, he 
may well be pardoned if he exhibits some traces of them through 
the remainder of his existence, however long that may be. Let 
us see, then, to what extent he has been able and willing—for 
this is the capital point—to divest himself of them in the presence 
of the facts. In his seventy-eighth letter, “Za science sociale 
a Vétude,” suggested by the meeting of the Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science, he speaks of the important support 
it receives from members of the highest aristocracy. On which 
fact he remarks as follows :— 

“This is characteristic of the English aristocracy, and shows wherein 
lies its power. Far from opposing itself systematically to progress— 
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as our ancient French nobility did, which remained entrenched in its 
old prejudices as in a fortified castle—the English aristocracy watches 
progress so as to turn it skilfully to its own use. Scarcely any 
questions of utility or interest to the people with which some great 
name is not mixed up. Is it a question of schools for the indigent ?— 
of sanitary measures in districts inhabited by the poor P—of shortening 
the hours of labour of women and children. in factories ?—of diffusing 
education ?—the names of the Earls of Shaftesbury and Carlisle, of 
Earl Grey, Lord Stanley, Sir John Pakington, Lord Brougham, &c., 
present themselves as a matter of course. Is it not a striking thing 
that personages thus occupying the very summit of society should be 
induced to descend into the depths of the social system, and visit them 
lamp in hand ?”’—Vol. ii. p. 91. 


Now look on this picture and on that; the former sketched 
by a man still under the training of French ideas ; the latter, 
by the same man escaping from this thraldom into the presence 
of the facts. But it certainly does honour to his candour so 
fairly and fully to report the results. It is true, that when he 
comes to regard the aristocracy as an element in our foreign 
policy, his early impressions revive, but this is to be traced to the 
same cause that makes it impossible for him to look upon that 
policy itself with a favourable eye. As far as these two points 
are concerned, he has not yet had time to escape from them. 
During nearly the whole period of his residence here his time 
and attention have been absorbed in his “ History of the French 
Revolution.” He has been living in the past, and that past 
the never-to-be-forgotten and the never-to-be-forgiven period of 
“England under Pitt.” As the enthusiastic advocate of that 
event, he has been dwelling apart from the world around him, 
and missing no opportunity which, according to his preposses- 
sions, may enable him to bring into strong relief what he considers 
the perfidy of England, and the nefarious policy of our aristocracy. 
It may fairly be questioned whether this long habit of looking 
at the foreign policy of England from one, and that a strongly 
prejudiced point of view, will ever permit him to be an impartial 
critic in this respect. But however he may misjudge us, he will 
not malign us, and it would be perfectly unwarranted by any- 
thing he has said if we were to suspect him of any desire to do 
so. For we must remember that our foreign policy has been 
reprobated by one who is a great admirer of our English insti- 
tutions, and who is never tired of extolling them to his country- 
men. It is true, he does not represent us as worse than other 
people in this respect. He indignantly condemns the charge 
which makes England the only or the chief criminal in this 
matter. “ Her policy,” says the Comte de Montalembert—for 
it is he of whom we have been speaking —“has been anata 

EE 
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egotistical nor more immoral than that of the other great states of 
history ancient or modern. I am even of opinion that it would 
be quite possible to prove that it has been less so.” And having 
said this, he has the courage to assert that we might in vain 
search “into the darkest corners of English diplomacy to find 
anything that distantly approximates to the destruction of the 
republic of Venice, or the tricky affair of Bayonne.” The dif- 
ference between the two writers is this, that while the latter 
looks back on French history with the critical eye of a statesman 
who sees something in it to admire, and something to deplore, 
the former is thinking only of the first French Revolution, which 
he regards with the devout admiration of a worshipper for whom 
it has the character of a sacred event. To undervalue any of its 
articles of faith is the most unpardonable of heresies ; to have 
embarrassed its progress, or combated its pretensions, is the 
darkest of political crimes. Hence it is that, te his mind, com- 
pletely under the fascination of that event, England has to pay 
the penalty of having been “England under Pitt,” and to be 
appreciated—as far, at least, as her foreign policy is concerned— 
under the bias of associations which are too strong to be sup- 
pressed. We may easily conceive, therefore, that all his letters 
referring to our relations with America are one continued censure 
of the acts and policy of this country. Consequently, when we 
have satisfied ourselves that this argues no ill-feeling, but is a 
matter of course, they may be passed over without additional 
notice. They will possibly come back to us from America as 
“the testimony of an impartial foreigner.’ Hence it is to be 
regretted that these hasty impressions were republished without 
being revised. 

It is much pleasanter and more profitable to meet him in his 
lively and clever letters having reference to our internal politics, 
to instances connected with our jurisprudence, the action of our 
laws, our charity, and our pauperism, our fondness for exhibitions 
of physical strength or activity (as that of Blondin, for instance), 
the characteristics of our leading statesmen, and a variety of 
topics all vigorously as well as gracefully handled, and enriched 
with appreciations always interesting and very generally accurate. 
Among the lightest of them, none is more agreeable than his 
account of the Derby day. The impressions he received would 
make poor M. Taine shudder with horror. He bids all those 
who believe that the English are “a grave, cold, phlegmatic 
people,” come and see the mad follies of “the road,” with its 
exuberance of life, its excess of merriment, and thorough debauch 
of joy. On this subject at least he is one with M. Montalembert, 
who has also borne the same testimony to our “ Isthmian games,” 
but who is especially interested in the fact that such immense 
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numbers of people can be gathered together, enjoy themselves at 
leisure, and disperse—a vast number of them in a paroxysm of 
mirth—without being under the paternal protection of an armed 
police, quite capable of amusing, as they govern, themselves 
without help. Among the subjects which engage M. Louis 
Blane’s attention are “ strikes,” the evils of which he has pointed 
out with great force, and which, as coming from a man whose 
whole life has been devoted to the improvement of the well- 
being of the working classes, ought to have great weight. 
Another opinion of his will surprise those who only know him as 
a thorough-going democrat—namely, that though believing im- 
plicitly in both the justice and expediency of universal suffrage, 
he does so with the proviso that it should be exercised under 
special conditions. In allusion to certain manifestations in 
America, he says :— 


“Why mince the matter? The constitution of the United States, 
whatever be its other merits, is defective in this respect, that in re- 
cognising the power of majorities it has omitted to subordinate it to 
that action of permanent control which is needful to every species of 
power, and to that of majorities perhaps more than any other. Many 
people believe that the sovereignty of the people is realized by the 
government of the greatest number, whatever may be the mode in 
which this government is organized, or by which it performs its fune- 
tions. For my part, I cannot, I confess, conceive a more dangerous 
error. Sovereignty cannot be a sum in addition. What really con- 
stitutes a nation, what makes its grandeur, what creates its power, is 
what it comprises of capacity, experience, reason, and enlightenment. 
The putting into motion these living forces in the interest of all, this 
is its sovereignty ; and if universal suffrage merits our acknowledgment 
of its excellence, it is because, under certain given conditions, it fur- 
nishes the best process that can be employed for committing the 
management of public affairs to the most efficient and worthiest 
hands. A democracy in which the force of numbers has the effect of 
nullifying the force of intelligence, instead of entrusting it with the 
direction of affairs, is not a democracy; it is but a multiform despo- 
tism, blind and confused—a despotism inevitably condemned to perish, 
a little sooner or a little later, by self-destruction.” 


Of the evil which he thus strongly indicates he had experience 
in his own country, an experience confirmed by what he sees in 
the United States, where “the most eminent minds are precisely 
those which do not find their way into the national representa- 
tion, and which live apart from official life.” Whence, according 
to a remark of Mr. John Stuart Mill, which he endorses as most 
just, “ Political life'in America is a good school, from which the 
ablest professors are excluded.” These admirable remarks, it 
must be remembered, are suggested by the acts of that real uni- 
versal suffrage which is the basis of American institutions, ever 
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at its work, and not by that fictive suffrage which in his own 
country expired in the act of granting a carte-blanche of privi- 
leges in perpetuity to the government of its own creation. Of 
that anomaly there can be but one opinion, unless it be among 
those who find it to their unenlightened interest to entertain 
another. 

There is one comparison M. Louis Blane makes between 
England and France, which has a certain interest at this moment, 
when it is asserted. respecting us that we do not sufficiently 
permit ourselves to be guided by abstractions, or, as they are 
called, ideas :— 

“ France,”’ says M. Louis Blanc—* and it is this which makes me 
proud of belonging to my country—is perhaps the only country in the 
world capable of loving truth and justice for their own sake, indepen- 
dently of the result. Nothing of the sort here. Between the English 
mind and the Absolute there is an impassable barrier. This country 
is eminently the country of the relative.” 


This is pretty much in the same strain as that in which Mr. 
Arnold, in a recent article in the “Cornhill Magazine” that has 
attracted much attention, makes certain foreign critics, to whom 
that gentleman pays the profoundest deference, deliver their 
oracles. For our own part we do not see much in it; but if the 
distinction really exists we think the English have decidedly the 
best of it, seeing that we are to live in the relative and not the 
absolute. A man who can indulge his organ, as Tucker and 
Gall would call it—or his instinct, as philosophers generally call 
it—of Justice or Benevolence by lying on his back and admiring 
it, is surely less usefully endowed than him who, to gratify it, 
must be upon his legs applying it. It is not considered an en- 
viable quality in a miser that he can love gold for its own sake ; 
and as little enviable it seems to be to have the power of valuing 
truth and justice for the mental gratification they bestow upon 
ourselves, instead of exclusively valuing them for the benefits 
they confer upon others. Besides, as inventors too often learn to 
their cost, what a difference there is between pure and applied 
mathematics, so are legislators painfully aware how frequently 
that is false in practice which seems true in conception. M. 
Louis Blanc has himself, when prefiguring in the first volume of 
his “ History of the French Revolution,” the course the revolu- 
tion has to run, shown the consequences of endeavouring to 
govern by abstractions. There will, he says, be a “ fanaticism of 
ideas ;” we shall see a wrathful, surging multitude, surcharged 
with every manner of irritation, following men of impassible 
countenances, heedless of all the turmoil around them—the very 
“heroes of abstraction.” He tells us also the result. There 
will be “the vehement and concentrated worship of a principle ; 
intelligence so excited as to become the most tempestuous of the 
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ions.” “This,” he adds, “constitutes the originality of the 
French Revolution.” No doubt. And this is the reason why it 
’ will never be copied, and why able men of liberal ideas are at 
this day in France vigorously protesting against its excesses and 
mistakes, and endeavouring to extinguish a morbid admiration 
of it that has been fatal to French progress. On the other hand, 
it must be acknowledged that some of Mr. Arnold’s foreigners 
declare it to be the glory of the French Revolution “to have 
produced and embraced the idea—the work of making human 
life, unhampered by a past which it had outgrown, natural and 
rational.” Here we confess we were perfectly in a mist; we 
knew, indeed, something of its being “ unhampered by a past,” 
inasmuch as one of its devoted admirers declares that its capital 
defect was breaking off with tradition and suppressing time ; and 
that in consequence, what his countrymen have to do is to renew 
their connexion with tradition, and, as it were, to retrace their 
steps in time.* Beyond this we could get no farther; and right 
glad were we at last to learn that the thing meant to be indi- 
cated was what is known as “the greatest-happiness-for-the- 
greatest-number-principle:” a more comprehensive view of which, 
albeit a homely one, was taken long before the French Revolu- 
tion by Henry IV., when he wished that every peasant in his 
realm could have a fowl in his soup-pot. In fact, this grand 
principle seems to be involved in the meaning of that very 
commonplace word, civilization—implying a process which, as far 
as we know, is of a far earlier date than the French Revolution. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Arnold’s foreigners are positively certain we 
are coming to grief from our stupid attachment to facts. They 
even point to results. Some of them, in the person of that great 
European authority who is to the imagination of this age what 
the Great Mogul was to the imagination of a past—the “ Prus- 
sian official”—has delivered himself as follows—“ It is not so 
much that we dislike England as that we despise her.” This is 
very frightful indeed. Others, again, represented by that great 
military authority, a “ German Officer,” criticising the Crimean 
war, observe, to Mr. Arnold’s great content, that in spite “of 
their courage the Russians were beaten by the French, and EVEN 
by the English and Turks,” Here the logic of events explains 
and convinces. The Germans have always beaten the French, 
the French have always beaten the English—ergo, “ EVEN.” 
Then again, others, in the guise of one of those great leaders of 
the European press—a German newspaper—discussing territorial 
changes, say, “England will probably make a fuss, but what 
England thinks is of no consequence.” So they can rob at 
leisure. Then, again, they are personified by one of the gravest 





* M, Martin, “ Hist. de France,” vol. xvi. p. 674. 
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and most moderate of French newspapers, which, displeased at 
something we had done respecting a Cholera Commission in the 
East, grandly says, “ Let us speak to these English”—mark how 
finely contemptuous !—“ the only language they comprehend. 
England lives for her trade; cholera interrupts trade—therefore 
it is for England’s interest to join in precautions against cholera.” 
What a mighty and terrible thing is Continental wisdom hissing 
through a French newspaper! But all this degeneracy and 
stupidity, and ignorance of even the only one thing we can under- 
stand, trading, comes, as we have intimated, of our vile addiction 
to facts. We did extremely well in the past, say Mr. Arnold’s 
foreigners, because we worked through an aristocracy ; and as all 
that the past wanted was facts, and that an aristocracy is good 
for nothing else but working out facts, and that excellently, we 
could do all that was desired. But the day of facts is over, for 
they belong to the past; and the day of ideas has come, and 
ideas belong to the future. Here, again, the atmosphere is 
getting misty. Is it meant that the facts of the past were inde- 
pendent of ideas, and that the ideas of the future are to be 
independent of facts? This would be pretty much as if any one 
should say, Hitherto we have been directed by bodies without 
souls, and henceforth we are to be directed by souls without 
bodies. We had supposed that a fact had always belonged to 
the past, the present, and the future ; that its origin belonged to 
the past, its immediate action to the present, its consequences to 
the future ; we had fancied that in the past there had been facts 
pregnant with ideas as great in their results as any we can 
conceive likely to be developed in the future. In Europe gene- 
rally, the Crusades and Feudalism, and the Reformation ; in 
England, Magna Charta and the Revolution of 1688. If Mr. 
Arnold’s foreigners would in plain language tell us what they 
mean, it would simply amount to this, that it having been the 
custom of all illustrious foreigners, from time to time to predict 
the impending decay of England, and having lost faith in the 
old signs of her ruin—such as her national debt, pauperism, &c. 
—they are obliged to abandon the world of facts, and to betake 
themselves into that of metaphysics, in order to discover the 
elements of her approaching ruin. Hence much unintelligible 
talk about aristocracies as only fit for the past, when facts were 
to be disposed of ;* and middle classes and other classes which, 
not equally adapted to administer facts, are henceforth to ad- 





* It is curious enough that while we are, on one side or the other, twitted 
about our aristocracy, it should so happen that among the thirty-two or 
thirty-three names attached to the remarkable amendment to the Address in 
the French legislative body asking for more liberty, twelve should have titles 
attached to them, and two or three more belong to aristocratic families, How 
do Mr. Arnold’s illustrious foreigners explain this ? 
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minister ideas, to the great advantage of foreigners who have a 
very fine turn for ideas, and to the great detriment of English- 
men, who are entirely devoid of it. We can only hope that 
when Mr. Arnold next opens his show-box his illustrious 
foreigners will be of a somewhat higher stamp than a Prussian 
official, a German officer, and a brace of editors, German and 
French. 

But we must warn Mr. Arnold to take care how he makes his 
personages speak. He reminds us it is well “to see ourselves as 
others see us ;” so it is; but ngt always by reason of the instruc- 
tion we get touching ourselves ; sometimes for the information it 
supplies regarding those that see us. A man, for instance, comes 
with all the earnestness of conviction, and tells you you are—a 
squirrel. You get no instruction about yourself, but a good 
deal about him. You don’t believe that you are a squirrel, 
but you are perfectly certain that he is mad. Mr. Arnold can 
easily deduce the moral. 

But though it is no grief to us to be told that in our minds 
there is a chasm between the absolute and the relative, yet it is 
not pleasant to be informed that we ¢an hate poverty in the 
abstract though we cannot love truth and justice, and that this 
hatred of poverty shows itself in the relative by the ill-usage of 
the children of the poor, to whom it is acknowledged we are so 
kind. We are really an unlucky people, always getting into the 
wrong. ‘This last peculiar view of us is illustrated in one of 
M. Louis Blanc’s letters, entitled “ L’Enfant du Pauvre,” occa- 
sioned partly by an article in a weekly paper deploring an in- 
stance or two of those preposterous sentences that now and then 
are passed by stupid magistrates on juvenile offenders, partly by 
an incident we must give in M. Louis Blanc’s own language :— 


“Some eight days ago I was crossing Kensington Gardens; sud- 
denly I heard shrieks. I ran to the spot whence they came, and found 
one of the keepers who, with a thick cane, was severely beating a child 
in rags. Was the little wretch’s offence, perchance, that of having 
dared, in the uniform of misery, to intrude into so fine a garden? I[ 
did not stop to inquire, but did what every one would have done in my 
place—I tore the victim from the executioner. The rage of the keeper 
was so great that he was about to turn upon me, when I said to him, 
What! are there not laws in England for the protection of animals ? 
At these words, of which he comprehended all the severity, and which 
took him by surprise, he stopped short.” 


It is possible that this little victim in the “uniform of misery” 
had been committing some of the wilful damage that is occa- 
sionally committed by the members of his corps, and it was 
thought better to chastise than to send him before a magistrate. 
It is possible, too, that the sensitive and compassionate nature of 
the observer exaggerated to itself the degree of severity used. 
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But at all events, as it was to be made a point of, it is unlucky 
that M. Louis Blanc did not communicate the fact to the proper 
authorities, either directly or through the obvious medium of the 
Times ; he would then have had an opportunity of ascertaining 
whether our laws for the protection of animals do not include 
little bipeds in rags as well as “monkeys and dogs ;” he would 
have been spared, too, the necessity of wishing that the anxiety 
which, in England, is felt for the child of the rich, should mani- 
fest itself “a little” for the child of the poor man—at least as 
far as this illustrative incident could suggest such an idea. It is 
to be regretted that, while praising in the warmest terms the 
munificence of English charity, his attention should not have 
been directed to the abundant evidence of its special application 
to the children of the poor. He has himself noticed the laws 
forbidding the overworking of children in factories, and com- 
manding certain hours to be set apart for their instruction. 
Fortunately, a French writer, the late M. Lucien Davésiés de 
Pontés, in an essay which, by its fulness and accuracy of infor- 
mation respecting our pauperism, past as well as present, and the 
various efforts made to relieve and diminish it, exhibits evidence 
of patient and judicious research, has led his countrymen to a 
very different conclusion. This is his testimony :— 

“A principle” [he is speaking of our legislation respecting ragged 
and reformatory schools] “ pregnant with consequences has thus been 
consecrated by English law, and applied in all the cities of the kingdom. 
Society adopts the child which poverty leaves without education and 
helpless. Civilization repairs the evils which it brings in its train, or 
which human imperfection entails upon it. Out of an army of male- 
factors and enemies England makes a nursery of artisans, sailors, sol- 
diers, labourers, who will augment the defensive and productive forces 
of the mother country, or go forth to increase the population of her 
colonies—perhaps to found new ones. While satisfying in the highest 
degree the demands of charity, the enactments in favour of industrial 
and reformatory schools guard against the most formidable contin- 
gencies engendered by her superabundant population. By qualifying 
for the duties of social life the masses that at some future day will 
find no room on an over-peopled soil, England regulates and stimulates 
her capacity of expansion, enlarges and makes usefully available the 
paths of the future.’”’* 


This, as we see, is a very different picture from that s0 





* We are glad to find M. de Pontes’ essay cited by his countrymen as 
an authority, as, for instance, by M. de Montalembert, and we cannot but 
regret that he has not lived to continue his useful task, so ably executed as 
far as it has gone, of conveying accurate information to his countrymen 
respecting England and its institutions. A considerable portion of this 
volume is devoted to the subject of “ Woman in England,” and presents a very 
effective sketch of her past and present social position, and very judicious 
views concerning the position to which ske may fairly aspire in the future. 
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hastily sketched by M. Louis Blanc. Much more to the purpose 
is the latter’s eloquent lament that, as yet, the means are not 
attained of relieving unavoidable poverty without inflicting 
suffering—that in order to aid those who are unable to work, or 
who are unwillingly unemployed, from the impossibility of 
getting it, we must surround them with restraints necessary to 
repel the merely idle—that we must “introduce into our work- 
houses an iron discipline—that we must put a bar in them to all 
the gratifications of family affection, because they would inspire 
too much contentedness—that we must separate the husband 
from his wife, and the children from their mother—that we 
must transform charity into a chastisement, and treat poverty as 
acrime.” All the more sorrowfully does M. Louis Blanc look 
upon this supposed terrible necessity, because it is the pro- 
foundest of his convictions that this immensity of misery, 
involving such almost insuperable difficulties in its manage- 
ment, will be avoided by the extension of that co-operative system 
of which Southey long since predicted and hailed the approach, 
which is now in this and other countries demonstrating its value 
in practice, and receiving its recognition from men of the largest 
and most practical intelligence. Deeply is it to be regretted 
that, with all his earnest zeal in this cause, he has not been per- 
mitted to promote and superintend its extension in his own 
country, where, as we learn from M. Casimir Perier (Les Socictés 
de Co-operation), absurd obstructions are still thrown in the way 
of its free development, of which the English operative has not 
even a conception, and which make it impossible for such a 
society as that of the Rochdale Pioneers to exist in France. 
Meanwhile he is still at his post expounding England to France ; 
and it is for this reason that we have warned by showing him 
the results of certain “idols of the mind,” which obstruct his 
Judgment and expose him to a misconstruction which it is most 
desirable he should avoid. But it is possible that his energies 
and his talents may soon find work on his own soil. A few 
years ago, when the French Emperor offered his amnesty, one 
among the most honourable of the refugees here, M. Schoelcher, 
declined it with the observation, “It is true the door is open, 
but I will not enter it wntil I see the word ‘Liberty’ inscribed 
over it /” It would almost seem as if that inscription were on 
the point of being begun. The remarkable speeches of M. Thiers 
and M, Glais-Bizoin seem omens in that direction ; especially 
the former’s, who, cool and wary, would hardly venture to be bold 
ifthe hour for courage had not arrived. But if liberty be re- 
gained, how will it be preserved? M. Thiers has remarked, that 
there are but two free nationsin the world—the one a monarchy, 
and the other a republic. The great instruction of this lies in 
the fact, that both these countries are peopled by men of a 
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common physical, intellectual, and political ancestry; these 
men, divided into two great sections, have been able to work out 
liberty under different forms. The obvious inference therefore 
is, that the charm is not in the forms, but in the men; and that 
where liberty is really in the heart or in the temperament, it 
will work itself into action under any forms. 

We have confined our observations principally to two writers 
of mark, looking from different points of view, who, in spite of 
friendly feeling and many appreciations of us that are fair and 
just, do, nevertheless, illustrate the eccentric and old-fashioned 
notions of us that still minister to the delight of France. There 
are other writers—as M. Perefixe Paradol, for instance—who, in 
incidental notices suggested by the political events of the day, 
are conveying to the minds of their countrymen an estimate of 
our institutions and character framed under no predetermining 
theory, conceived in a broad and liberal spirit, and exhibiting a 
careful and accurate study of our public history. The opinions of 
these writers merit a separate consideration. 


Nh 


Art. V.—Tuez Unirep Srares Constitution AND 
THE SECESSIONISTS. 

1. The Life and Public Services of Abraham Lincoln, Sit- 
teenth President of the United States. By Henry J 
RayMOND. New York: Derby and Miller. 

2. The Constitution of the United States of America. By W. 
Hickey. Philadelphia, 1854. 

3. Bacon’s Guide to American Politics. London: Sampson 
Low, Son and Co. 

4, The Presidential Message, Dec. 4, 1865, of Andrew Johiison, 
Seventeenth President of the United States. 


A TRAVELLER landing in America for the first time has 
much difficulty in forming a true idea of the political 
condition of the country. The first impression is that of s0 
much confusion, of such a Babel of meetings, of speeches, 
of pamphlets, of papers, of such an endless variety of party 
names, often amusing and always puzzling, that it is n0 
easy task to form a sound judgment upon public affairs, It is 
not only the diversity of opinions which embarrasses the stranger, 
but also the violence with which Americans frequently give 
utterance to those opinions. It is not merely the animosity 0 
parties which strikes him, but equally the vehemence of the 
attacks often directed against the President and his Cabinet, 
against the highest authorities, civil and military. 

Sometimes the elections, always warmly contested, appear as 
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if they would end in a general overthrow ; and, be it borne in 
mind, that they are of such constant occurrence as to seem both 
endless and perpetual. 

Every man forms upon every subject his own views, to which’ 
he gives full and free utterance. In the railway may be seen the 
labourer or the artisan conning over his paper with evident relish. 
If spoken to he will give his opinion upon political subjects without 
any hesitation. He will discuss freely the policy of the President, 
the last despatch of the Secretary of State, the proposition of one 
of the senators, the tactics of a general, or any other matter of 
public interest. He minces neither his praise nor his blame, as 
the case may be; for he considers himself as one of the sovereign 
people judging men of the people’s choice. If a stranger from 
the Old World should hint that he would do better to attend 
more to his own work and less to politics, the American’s wonder 
at such an idea would change quickly into something like pity 
for his foreign fellow-traveller, in whom he would see but a poor 
serf of feudal Europe, which he pictures to himself as in the last 
stage of decrepitude. 

As to the contents of American papers, whose name is legion, 
the result of their perusal upon the newly-arrived stranger is that 
of confusion worse confounded. One journal paints the character 
and policy of the President and his Cabinet in colours so black 
that they might be supposed, without any great stretch of imagi- 
nation, to be monsters of scarcely human origin sitting in the 
high places of Washington, itself little better than an earthly 
pandemonium. Another draws these same personages in cha- 
racters of beatific perfection worthy of angelic messengers direct- 
ing a federal government in possession of a terrestrial paradise. 
Should the stranger reasonably conceive both of these pictures 
somewhat overdrawn, he will find at every turn writers and 
speakers who represent every shade of opinion which can possibly 
he between these two extremes. He has only to choose ; but 
there lies the difficulty. 

Yet this very country, the surface of whose public life presents 
so much apparent confusion and disorder, has just traversed vic- 
toriously one of the most terrible crises to which a nation has 
ever been exposed. It has presented to the world the marvellous 
spectacle of its people going through the great political contest 
of a presidential election in the midst of a civil war which 
threatened the very existence of the State—a war which covered 
with vast armies an extent of territory the size of half Europe, 
which cost tens of thousands of lives and millions of money. The 
national laws and liberties have, notwithstanding, survived intact. 
Generals in all the prestige of victory, commanding numerous 
and disciplined armies, have respected the Constitution, and 
bowed to the authority of the civil power. During the war the 
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people continued to discuss public affairs. Elections,campaigns, ex- 
peditions, defeats, victories, followed in rapid and constant succes- 
sion, but the final result was the complete victory of the United 
States Government, crowned by a moderation of which history 
offers but few examples. What was the cause of this result, so 
little anticipated by the enemies of the American Republic? 
Whence sprang that deep devotion to the Federal Union which 
led the majority of the nation to lavish upon its Government the 
means for crushing the violent attack upon its authority ? 

One of its chief sources is the love of his country’s institutions 
which the American drinks in from his earliest childhood. That 
love is inculcated equally at home, at school, and at college. It 
plays a most important part in the educational system of the 
United States of America, constitutes in a great measure their 
strength, and produces results of vast importance to the country. 
Tn order thoroughly to appreciate the extent of its influence in 
the formation of the national character, it is necessary to touch 
upon the leading features of this system of public instruction. 
Spreading itself over the length and breadth of the land, it em- 
braces all classes, from the richest to the poorest, throughout the 
whole of the Northern States. In the South it has not received 
the same full development, and has been far less generally en- 
couraged. It is worthy of remark, that the Federal Congress at 
Washington has absolutely nothing whatever to do with the 
system of education—a most singular and abnormal fact accord- 
ing to the ideas prevalent in European countries. It is, indeed, 
the exception when even the legislature of a particular state in- 
terferes in the matter of schools. In new States, however, where 
the population is still scanty, the legislature of the State some- 
times aids by grants of land or money. To the township belongs 
the real management of its popular instruction. In each town- 
ship a Committee of Education is elected by the inhabitants, 
which votes and levies the money destined to this object ; to it 
belongs the regulation of all details, such as the erection and 
maintenance of the school-buildings, the appointment of masters 
and mistresses, their salaries, the selection of school-books, and 
the method of instruction to be followed. Another marked 
feature in the system is the absolute prohibition of all denomi- 
national religious teaching—that is, of all doctrinal or dogmatical 
instruction characteristic of any particular church. That general 
morality which is common to all religious denominations is alone 
permitted, but all dogmas are forbidden. In many, perhaps the 
majority of schools, the Lord’s Prayer or a psalm is read daily at 
the opening of the school, but it is not allowed to make this 
practice the occasion for giving religious instruction. The school 
committee of the township decide whether or not such a practice 
is to be followed in the schools under its authority. The object 
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of this exclusion of all dogmatic teaching is, to avoid the innu- 
merable difficulties arising from difference of religious views ; the 
questions which spring from such difference creating almost in- 
superable obstacles to the establishment of a really effective 
system of national education. All such difficulties are thus got 
rid of. The religious instruction of the children is left exclusively 
to the parents and to the Sunday schools, These latter are com- 
pletely in the hands of the various religious bodies, all of whom 
are wholly unconnected with the State, and entirely supported 
by the voluntary contributions of their respective members. 

As to the quality of the instruction given under this system of 
public education it may be said, without exaggeration, not to be 
surpassed in excellence by that of any country. The greatest 
attention is paid in the teaching of those elementary matters 
which lie at the foundation of all instruction, and which form by 
far the most difficult part of education; the tender age of the 
children, and the great simplicity of the primary notions to be 
taught them, requiring all the tact, gentleness, and patience of 
which the teacher is capable. Nor does the care thus taken at all 
fall off in the instruction given to the elder pupils. So deeply 
have the native-born Americans become convinced of the excel- 
lence of a sound education (especially throughout the Northern 
and Western States, where such a feeling is universal, and where 
the school is ever one of the first buildings erected in a new 
township), that the greatest punishment which can be inflicted 
is that of forbidding a child to attend school during a given time. 
The little culprit usually gets punished at home for having allowed 
matters to reach such a climax. Parents or friends will come to 
inquire whether the punishment was really merited, and beg to 
have so severe a sentence remitted, or at least mitigated. 

One of the subjects to which especial interest is attached in 
the schools of the United States is the history of their own 
country. The principles upon whica the Government is founded, 
and their practical application, are carefully inculcated. Not 
only is this subject taught in all its details, but the effort is made 
to impress the pupil with the utmost love and admiration for the 
institutions of the Republic. The starting-point is naturally the 
story of American independence. First is stated the origin of 
the resistance of the colonies to the mother country. ‘Then it is 
shown that this resistance was not a mere capricious act arising 
from no particular cause of complaint, but that it originated in a 
legitimate opposition to certain illegal proceedings of the Home 
Government, which exceeded its powers by taxing the colonists 
although they were wholly unrepresented in the British Parliament. 
Thus the English Government violated the principle of that in- 
separable union between taxation and representation which forms 
the basis of all constitutional liberties ; nor did numerous and re- 
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peated demonstrations of the most lawful character, such as public 
meetings, protests, and petitions, avail to turn the Home Govern- 
ment from its unconstitutional policy. It must not be forgotten 
that the Americans are supported by very high authorities in 
accusing the then English Ministers of pursuing a course opposed 
to the principles of their own Constitution; for in England’s 
Parliament three of the most eminent statesmen of the day— 
William Pitt (Lord Chatham), Edmund Burke, and Lord Rock- 
ingham—protested against the acts of the Home Government. 
Pitt and Burke pleaded the cause of the colonists in Parliament 
with great eloquence and unanswerable arguments. These facts 
are carefully recalled by the Americans, who draw from them 
strong evidence in support of their cause. This point established, 
they make every effort to demonstrate the excellence of their 
own institutions. They dwell especially upon the wisdom, patrio- 
tism, and political knowledge displayed by the men who gave 
to America her actual Constitution ; placing ever foremost the 
honoured name of Washington. 

Youth is generous: nothing is easier than to make it admire 
that which is constantly held up to it as great and noble; it is 
therefore easy to imagine how immense is the effect of the teaching 
just described. It is yet further increased as the youths of 
America grow up and realize the vast resources and the ever- 
increasing wealth of their country. This system deposits and 
developes in the hearts of all classes an affection bordering upon 
idolatry for all that relates to their native land ; but such a result 
is not without its defects and drawbacks. From it arises an ex- 
aggerated pride of country, often displayed by the American 
when away from home. He is apt to boast unbecomingly of his 
own country, and speak of other nations and governments as 
quite inferior to his own. If, on the contrary, the European 
travels in the States, this same feeling haS a very different 
effect, and is not unfrequently the source of much kindness and 
hospitality. The American is delighted to be questioned as well 
as to question. He willingly explains everything, and points out 
whatever is most worthy of observation. He is the most inde- 
fatigable of cicerones and the kindest of hosts. The traveller 
gives him real pleasure by studying the institutions of the 
country, and has every opportunity afforded him of doing 80 
thoroughly. Proud of his country’s system, and deeply attached 
to it, the American delights to see others examine carefully that 
which he so fondly loves himself. Let it not, however, be sup- 
posed that this love of country, excellent as is that feeling, is the 
only source whence springs that friendly hospitality which is 80 
freely offered to the stranger in all parts of the United States. 

These feelings had grown with the nation’s growth, and were 
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handed down from father to son. They were especially strong 
throughout the Northern States, where the national educational 
system has received its full and perfect development. Thus it 
was that up to the memorable year 1860, the Constitution had 
ever been regarded as the sacred ark, so to speak, of the Republic. 
To touch or change it, except by those legal means prescribed 
by the Constitution itself, was to commit a veritable sacrilege. 
It was worthy of notice how both individuals and parties sought 
in their discussions to prove that their opponents were outstepping 
the limits of the Constitution. Such a charge, if brought home, 
was annihilation to the argument of a political adversary. A 
ery of general indignation quickly arose against any who were 
even supposed to harbour disloyal feelings to the institutions of 
the country. Did any Northerner chance to use an expression 
which might seem to have such a tendency in his attacks upon 
some piece of pro-slavery legislation, the South and its supporters 
were the first to cry out against him as being untrue to the con- 
stitutional principles of the State. This sentiment of deep- 
rooted love to the Union and the Federal Constitution, was 
especially strong throughout the North, inasmuch as its people 
had ever been scrupulous observers of the law, who bowed at 
once to the electoral decisions. For many years the South had 
carried their own candidate in the presidential elections, and 
commanded the majority in Congress ; thus it shaped and directed 
the policy of the United States. Whenever that policy dis- 
pleased the Northern statesmen, they only opposed it by the 
admitted constitutional means ; those once exhausted, the national 
will, as expressed by the majority, was acknowledged and sub- 
mitted to by all. These considerations at once explain the 
indignation of the North at the illegal conduct of the South, 
which sought to break up the Union by force, and trampled 
down the Constitution merely because a President was elected 
who was not of their political party. For not only had the new 
President and his Cabinet no intention of perpetrating any illegal 
act, but they had not had even the opportunity of so doing. What 
was the course pursued by the South? It endeavoured to effect 
by violence a complete transformation in the constitutional order 
of things established by common consent, although the Constitu- 
tion itself furnished, by its fifth Article, the legal means of pro- 
posing, under form of amendment, any fundamental change in 
the Federal Union which might be thought desirable. Such a 
mode of proceeding, at once lawful and rational, would have 
given the whole nation, sole legitimate judge in such matters, 
the opportunity of discussing the proposed change, and decid- 
ing whether or not it should be carried into effect, according to 
the provisions of the Constitution. 

(Vol. LXXXV. No. CLXVIII.]—New Senizs, Vol. XXIX. No. II. FF 
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The Fifth Article runs thus :-— 


“The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it 
necessary, shall propose amendments to this Constitution ; or, on the 
application of the legislatures of two-thirds of the several States, shall 
call a convention for proposing amendments, which, in either case, 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as part of this Constitution, 
when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, 
or by conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or other mode 
of ratification may be proposed by Congress ; Pa 


Nothing could be more illegal then than the course actually pur- 
sued by the South, nothing more legitimate than the resistance 
of the Federal Government. The first shot fired upon Fort 
Sumter was an act of unwarrantable violence against the con- 
stituted authority of the United States Government, which had 
in no way overstepped the bounds of its authority, and to which 
every official in every State had promised allegiance. From 
that moment the President of the United States had but one 
duty to perform—that of defending and maintaining by arms 
the legitimate authority of the Government of which he was 
the responsible chief. Those who contend that he should have 
consented to the Secession forget that he had no power what- 
ever to give such consent. As Mr. Seward, the Secretary of 
State, justly laid it down, no State or States could of their 
own act secede ; they could only do so by the consent of the 
people of the United States assembled in national convention 
according to the provisions of the Constitution. The oath of 
the President bound him to maintain and defend the Federal 
Constitution by force of arms against all enemies, from within 
or from without. This duty was, under the circumstances, terrible 
indeed. Mr. Lincoln did not fail in its performance; that is 
one of his chief titles to the gratitude of all who duly value 
the maintenance of those rights which belong to a free govern- 
ment. He was able to maintain them, because supported by 
the majority of the nation, whose love for its institutions was 
such that it recoiled from no sacrifice when once convinced that 
it was necessary to arm the President against the violators of 
that Federal Union and its laws] which had been bequeathed 
to the country by the founders of American Independence. 

But what, it will be asked, was the policy of Mr. Lincoln 
which so displeased the South? It was the policy known as 
the Free-Soil policy. The party which upheld it had for some 
years past been gaining strength, and in November, 1860, finally 
triumphed by the election of its candidate, Mr. Lincoln, to the 
Presidency. This F’ree-Soil policy made no attempt to interfere 
with slavery in those States where it already existed ; but it 
sought to prohibit that institution from passing those limits, and 
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spreading over the territories not yet formed into States, which 
are under the immediate and entire control of the Federal 
Government and Congress at Washington. This was a really 
anti-slavery, though not an abolitionist policy. Mr. Lincoln 
spoke of it as follows in 1858, during the elections for the 
nomination of a senator to represent the State of Illinois in the 
Senate at Washington : “ We insist ona policy that shall restrict 
slavery to its present limits ;’ and again: “ We deal with slavery 
as with any other wrong, in so far as we can prevent its grow- 
ing larger, and so deal with it that in the run of time there may 
be some promise of an end to it.” In another speech he says 
that the Republican or Free-Soil party— 


“Look upon slavery as being a moral, social, and political wrong ; 
and while they contemplate it as such, they nevertheless have a due 
regard for its actual existence among us, and the difficulties of getting 
rid of it in any satisfactory way, and to all the constitutional obliga- 
tions thrown about it. Yet, havinga due regard for these, they desire 
a policy in regard to it that looks to its not creating any more danger. 
They insist that it should, as far as may be, be treated as a wrong, 
and one of the methods of treating it as a-wrong is to make provision 
that it shall grow no larger. They desire a policy that looks to a 
peaceful end of slavery at some time as being wrong.”’ 

Pages might be filled with quotations from Mr. Lincoln's 
public speeches to the same effect. He and all his party were 
bent upon opposing, by every constitutional means in their 
power, the further extension of slavery. In a speech delivered 
at the Cooper Institute, New York, in February, 1860, Mr. 
Lincoln went into the whole question-with great minuteness and 
ability ; indeed throughout his whole life, as well as at the time 
of his presidential election, he was a staunch supporter of this 
wise and moderate F'ree-Soil policy. There was no other essen- 
tial difference between his political views and those of his pre- 
decessors in the presidential chair as regarded home politics. 

The South, on the contrary, openly avowed its determination 
to carry slavery far and wide, to maintain and extend it in every 
direction. To this end all its efforts had been for many years 
unceasingly directed. Hardly had the Southern Secessionist 
Government been formed, when its Vice-President, Mr. A. 
H. Stephens, deciared, in a memorable speech, delivered at 
Savannah, that s/avery was the “corner stone” of the new Con- 
federation, that it was “the immediate cause of the late rupture 
and present revolution.” 

Mr. Lincoln, when candidate for the Presidency, when elected 
in November, 1860, and when inaugurated on 4th March, 1861, 
reiterated again and again his firm resolve in no way to infringe 
the Constitution; nor did he or his Government ever break 
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either the letter or the spirit of that promise. Yet scarcely was 
the result of the presidential election known, when South Caro- 
lina and others of the Slave States declared that they seceded 
from the Union, and flung off their allegiance to the Federal 
Government. In the meanwhile, numbers of deputations from 
all parts of the country waited on Mr. Lincoln, both before and 
after his inauguration as President. Their almost exclusive 
subject of discussion was the slavery question, in one form or 
another. Again and again Mr. Lincoln assured them that he 
intended to maintain the Constitution, and to confine him- 
self strictly within its limits. He declared that he had no 
intention of interfering with slavery in those States where 
it already existed; but nothing would induce him to give 
up his free-soil policy, which desired to prohibit expressly 
the extension of slavery into the territories of the Union. One 
deputation, of which an ex-Governor of a Slave State, Mr. More- 
head, was member, did its utmost to induce Mr. Lincoln to 
modify this part of his programme. But Mr. Lincoln replied 
that not under any state of the case would he consent to the 
extension of slavery in the Territories, to which he had been 
opposed all his life. 

In the manifesto issued by the Republican or Free-Soil party, 
which nominated him as its candidate for the Presidency, it is 
affirmed “that the normal condition of the Territories of the 
United States is that of freedom, and that there is no power 
which has the right to make slavery a vital institution in any 
territory of the United States.” 

In December, 1861, the: Federal Congress, in which for the 
first time the Fiee-Soil party had the majority, passed a law 
expressly prohibiting slavery from being introduced into the 
Territories. It was further abolished on the 18th March, 1862, 
in the District of Columbia, in which Washington stands, and 
which is under the sole authority of the Federal Government. 

These facts clearly demonstrate that slavery was the real 
question at issue, and that the Firee-Soil party, whose chosen 
leader was Mr. Lincoln, had always been thoroughly consistent. 
and firm in the maintenance of its policy. They also show how 
wide was the difference between the principles of the Free-Soilers 
and those of the pro-slavery Secessionists. Indeed nothing could 
be more moderate or more able than the policy of the Free-Soil 
statesmen. For without infringing upon the constitutional prin- 
ciples of the United States system, it would have stopped the 
spread of slavery, thus reducing it to a mere local institution. 
In this manner barriers would have been erected against its 
further extension, and so its power diminished. By a slow and 
gradual process its strength would have been undermined, and 
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its vitality weakened. -Thus without necessitating political or 
social convulsions, slavery would have had to modify itself, to 
soften down. its worst features, and so have taken by degrees a 
new and less repulsive form, more adapted to the altered circum- 
stances of the case. From that point to its final, but not too 
hasty extinction, both in fact and in Jaw, would have been a 
comparatively easy matter. Such a prudent course spread over 
a number of years would have left uninjured the planter interest, 
which could have adapted itself almost insensibly to the gradual 
change ; it would also have afforded ample time for preparing 
the negro for freedom. 

But the sad error of the Southerners in clinging to this evil 
institution and maintaining it at all costs ; in appealing to force 
rather than allow it to be legally circumscribed ; in turning their 
arms against that old Union which had accorded to them all 
those rights and liberties given so abundantly to the citizens of 
the United States, prevented the carrying out of the wise and 
moderate policy of the Free-Soil statesmen, brought fearful 
calamities on the entire country, and swift destruction upon 
that slave system to which, alas, the -South clung with such 
culpable and fatal obstinacy. 

Such, then, was the distinctive policy of that party which 
elected Mr. Lincoln as President. Not many days after his 
inauguration in March, 1861, two Southern gentlemen asked to 
have an interview with Mr. Seward in their capacity as Com- 
missioners of the Secessionist States. He refused to receive 
them in their assumed official capacity, sending them this reply— 

“That it could not be admitted that the States referred to had, in 
law or fact, withdrawn from the Federal Union, or that they could 
do so in any other manner than with the consent and concert of the 
people of the United States, to be given through: a national conven- 
tion, to be assembled in conformity with the provisions of the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” 

The Secessionists made this incident the occasion of precipi- 
tating an armed rupture, by summoning Fort Sumter to sur- 
render. This fortress, situated in Charleston harbour, belonged 
exclusively and absolutely to the Federal Government, the troops 
of which alone formed its garrison. The State of South Carolina 
had no right to exercise any authority whatever in or over the 
fort, which was the property of the national Federal Government 
and was placed under its sole authority. The commander of the 
fortress refused to surrender it to the Carolinian general. The 
Secessionists at once attacked it, and, after a bombardment of 
thirty-three hours, it fell into their power on the 14th of April, 
1861. The national flag was hauled down, and that of South 
Carolina hoisted in its place. This act, and the agreement 
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entered into by the seceding States, constituted a flagrant viola- 
tion of the First Article of the Constitution, which forbids any 
State to enter into agreement with any other State, or to levy 
war. These violations of the law were perpetrated, be it remem- 
bered, without the Federal Government having done or having 
the intention to do, any illegal act whatever. 

Thus, simply because the separatist minority had been beaten 
in the presidential election, it took up arms against the National 
Government, to which every official of every State, as well as 
all members of the Federal executive and legislature, owed 
allegiance. To admit that a minority has a right to appeal to 
arms because its particular policy is not adopted, and that when 
its Government has committed no illegal act, is to render every 
form of government impossible, to annihilate order and liberty 
alike. It is the destruction of law and the triumph of anarchy. 

Yet stronger still must be the condemnation of such proceed- 
ings when placed in juxtaposition with those words, already 
quoted, of Mr. Stephens, the vice-president of the Secessionist 
Government, that slavery was the “corner stone” of the new 
Confederation, that it was “the immediate cause of the late rupture 
and present revolution.” Well, then, might one of the greatest 
statesmen of the present century declare his sympathy for the 
Northern cause. Not that he was a republican, on the contrary, 
he was a great admirer of English constitutional liberties ; they 
were his model in framing the new structure of his country’s 
freedom. But he knew that law and order are no less necessary 
to a nation’s welfare than independence and liberty. Therefore 
it was that Count Cavour wrote thus to the Italian minister at 
Washington, on the 22nd of May, 1861: “This reserve,” that of 
non-intervention, “M. le Chevalier, will not prevent us from 
manifesting our sympathies for the triumph of the Northern 
States; for their cause is not only the cause of constitutional 
liberty, but of all humanity.” 

A thrill of indignation ran through the whole North at the 
news of the insult offered to the national flag and of the attack 
made upon the Federal authority. There could no longer be 
any doubt as to the danger which threatened the Union. Up to 
the attack on Fort Sumter in April, 1861, and its seizure by the 
separatists, the greater part of the North hoped that all would 
end, after much wordy war, by a peaceful arrangement of the 
differences between the South and the Federal Government. 
But the sad truth became clearer every day, and so decided the 
citizens of the Northern States to take up arms in good earnest 
in answer to the call of their Government. 

The varying phases of this gigantic struggle, the immense 
sacrifices of men and money made by the North, its tenacity 
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despite frequent disasters, its ever firm belief in ultimate success, 
prove how deep was the devotion of the Northern States to the 
institutions of their country, and how rooted was the conviction 
of their excellence and stability. At the very commencement of 
the war in July, 1861, the Congress of Washington passed a 
resolution setting forth the motives which led them to carry it 
on. The resolution concluded with these words :— 














“, . . . that this war is not waged on their part in any 
spirit of oppression, or for any purpose of conquest or subjugation, or 
purpose of overthrowing or interfering with the rights or established 
institutions of these States, but to defend and maintain the supremacy 
of the Constitution, and to preserve the Union, with all the dignity, 
equality, and rights of the several States unimpaired ; and that as soon 
as these objects are accomplished the war ought to cease.” 











Two acts of President Lincoln during the course of this war 
excited especial discussion both in Europe and in America. The 
one was the suspension of the privilege of Habeas Corpus, and 
the other the Emancipation Proclamation of 1st January, 1863. 
As regards the first, the Constitution had declared that “the 
privilege of the writ of Habeas Corpus shall not be suspended, 
unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion the public safety 
may require it,’ but it did not determine who was to exercise the 
power of suspension. Mr. Lincoln and his Cabinet were of 
opinion that this power belonged to the President as chief of the 
executive, and accordingly he proceeded to exercise such power in 
given cases. This was done while Congress was not in session. 
When again assembled, that body sanctioned the action of the 
President, and passed a resolution to the effect “that during the 
present insurrection the President of the United States is autho- 
rized to suspend the Habeas Corpus, when, in his judgment, the 
public security requires it.” These proceedings caused the 
warmest discussion. The Government and its supporters main- 
tained the perfect legality of the President’s conduct, the oppo- 
sition affirmed the contrary. Each party appealed to the law, 
and did its utmost to show that its opponents were violating the 
C@astitution. This was the good old ground of political disputes ; 
and it is ever, in all free countries, whatever be their form of 
freedom, the only lawful battle field upon which the members of 
one party have a right to challenge those of the other to meet 
them, there to discuss the question at issue, and then decide it at 
the polling booth. The way, then, in which the Northern States 
treated this matter was the right and constitutional way. It but 
affords another proof of that respect for legal and constitutional 
methods of determining political questions which is so marked a 
feature in their character—a feature which ought to win for them 
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the sympathy of the whole English race, one of whose finest cha- 
racteristics is, that it combines the greatest love of freedom with 
the greatest respect for law. 

On the ist of January, 1863, Mr. Lincoln proclaimed the 
emancipation of all slaves in those States which were in arms 
against the United States Government. It must be borne in 
mind that this act was no part of Mr. Lincoln’s original pro- 
gramme. He adopted it as commander-in-chief of the United 
States forces in a time of insurrection against their authority, as 
a means tending to suppress that insurrection. Never let it be 
forgotten that Mr. Lincoln had ever been a Free-Soiler, not an 
abolitionist. The President’s first duty, according to his oath, 
was to maintain and defend, by all means within his power, the 
Constitution of the United States, and to enforce its due obser- ° 
vance. Such duty was perfectly compatible with the Free-Soil 
policy of prohibiting, by legal enactment, slavery from extending 
into the Territories, but to abolish slavery by his own mere 
motion was beyond the President's power; he could only do so 
as a war measure, for the re-establishment of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s authority, as against a State or States in overt act of 
rebellion against that authority. 

As to those Slave States which remained faithful to the Union, 
Mr. Lincoln desired that the Federal Government should aid 
them in the gradual abolition of slavery. To this end Congress 
had already adopted, on the 10th of March, 1862, the resolution 
“That the United States ought to lend their co-operation to 
every State which shall abolish slavery, according to it an in- 
demnity, which the State should use according to its own discre- 
tion, to compensate for the public and private inconveniences 
arising from such a change of system.” During the summer of 
this year the Congress authorized the Government to recognise 
officially the negro States of Hayti and Liberia. It likewise 
strengthened and improved the treaty with England for the 
suppression of the slave-trade. It also prohibited, by express 
enactment to that effect, slavery throughout the Territories of the 
United States. 

Thus the policy of Mr. Lincoln, anti-slavery from the com- 
mencement of his life, by means of the Free-Soil principie, and 
not by the adoption of immediate abolition, took more and more 
this latter direction according to the necessities of the day and 
the growth of public opinion in favour of such a course, The 
President, however, took the utmost care never to infringe the 
principles of the Constitution. 

It doesnot fall within the scopeof the present article to deal with 
the military operations of the war. It may, however, be permitted 
to say a few words with respect to the generals who conducted it. 
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Assuredly it would be most unjust not to recognise the courage of 
the Southern soldiers and the skill of their leaders. The frequent 
repulses and defeats of the Federal armies, the able and prolonged 
defence of Richmond and Petersburg, the successful resistance 
offered by Charleston to formidable naval armaments, and many 
other similar deeds, prove the valour of the Southerners and the 
great capacity of their commanders. No one, either in Europe 
or America, can hesitate a moment to give them credit for the 
possession of military qualities of the highest order. So that 
if the Southerners are obliged to say to-day with the captive 
king of France, “Tout est peidu,” they have assuredly the right to 
add with him, “fors V’-howneur.” Who would not receive with 
all respect gallant General Lee? Who does not willingly render 
homage to his great military talents? Nor let it be forgotten 
that he is by no means the only one of the Southern generals 
whose courage and ability have excited upon all hands real and 
deserved admiration. 

As to the Northern generals, such as Grant, Sherman, and 
Sheridan, it is sufficient praise, from the military point of view, 
to say that they succeeded in defeating such adversaries. But 
this is not their greatest merit. They possess another and yet 
more enduring title to their country’s gratitude. For, when at 
the head of victorious armies, numbering no less than one 
million of soldiers, none of them sought to make such a command 
the stepping-stone to his own aggrandizement. No Northern 
general, flushed with victory and inflated with vanity, pro- 
claimed himself alone capable of saving the republic, and then, 
under pretext of so doing, sacrificed alike the lives and the rights 
of his fellow-countrymen to his own exaltation. None followed the 
evil course of those who have raised to themselves a blood-stained 
throne upon the wreck and ruin of their country’s laws and 
liberties. Far other was the example that they kept in view. 
Ever did they remember him who set the rights and freedom of 
his native land above all other considerations—him whom the 
entire nation has with one voice proclaimed “ first in peace, first 
in war, first in the hearts of his countrymen ”—him whose name 
is dear, not to America alone, but to the free men of every 
land and of every clime—the loved and honoured name of 
Washington. 

The like praise must be given to the statesmen of the Federal 
Government, for they, too, displayed that elevated patriotism 
which sought but to perform the duties of a faithful minister, 
instead of aiming at a dictator’s baneful rule. 

Can all the leading politicians of the South, who, both before 
and during the presidential election of 1860, sat in the Senate 
and Congress of Washington, some of whom held high positions, 
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and even cabinet offices in the Federal Government, say that 
they were equally faithful to their high trust? Were there none 
amongst them who abetted the overthrow of that very Federal 
Government and Constitution which they had solemnly sworn to 
uphold and to defend, whose bread they were eating, and whose 
highest offices they filled? Were there not members of the out- 
going Administration, who emptied the Federal forts in the 
North of arms and ammunition in order to fill those in the 
South, that they might thus be within reach of a hostile hand? 
Did they not disperse the few armed forces that the United 
States possessed in those days, in order that their successors 
might find themselves without the means of defending the 
authority of the United States Government, in case it were 
attacked? And if this be so, what other word can fitly be 
applied to such conduct unless it be that of treason ? 

The truth is, that the sentiment of legality and respect for the 
Constitution had been decreasing in the South for some years 
previous to Mr. Lincoln’s election. The traveller in the 
Southern States met with men of position and influence who 
avowed that they were prepared to break up the Union by 
force, should a Free-Soil President be elected, and that, even 
though there were nothing unconstitutional in his election or his 
public conduct. Thus they preferred lawless violence to consti- 
tutional opposition. 

Another and yet more deplorable fact was the ever increasing 
attachment of the Southerners to slavery, their determination to 
maintain it at all costs, and to spread it everywhere. It was no 
longer in their eyes an evil to be tolerated, but the normal 
condition of the two races, a good thing in itself, despite certain 
drawbacks in practice. There were not wanting those who 
maintained it to be a divine institution, and pleaded not only 
for negro slavery, but for all kinds of slavery in principle, to be 
applied according to circumstances. Nor, if what is called the 
Bible argument be used, is there any stopping short of this 
hideous conclusion. Some amongst them, men, too, of ability 
and standing, boldly demanded the re-opening of the African 
slave-trade, and declared themselves for free-trade in slaves as 
well as in all other branches of commerce. Or, as Mr. Yancey put 
it, with great force and clearness, “The South demands as free 
a trade in negroes from Africa, as the North in mules from Malta.” 

Sad indeed was it to hear such monstrous sentiments pro 
pounded and enforced by every argument which a misguid 
ingenuity could suggest. Sadder still to find them daily gaining 
strength in a community so many of whose members possessed 
noble and charming qualities. Who that has travelled in the 
South can ever forget the kindness and hospitality he there 
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received? What Christmas gatherings could be fuller of every- 
thing that can render such scenes delightful, than those which 
were to be met with beneath the roof of the Southern planter ? 
Such pleasant recollections mingled with the sad tales of 
suffering and war, were only too well calculated to fill with 
heaviness the heart of any one who had experienced the warm 
welcome of Southern hospitality. 

Yet not by mere feeling, however natural and right, can be 
decided so great a question as that which divided for a time the 
United States Federal Government and the Southern Seces- 
sionists. A careful appreciation of facts, and a just application of 
the great principles of order and liberty, are the only right means 
of judging between the conflicting parties. 

The more carefully the criterion of those principles is applied 
to the subject in question, the clearer does it become that Italy’s 
illustrious statesman, whose words have been already quoted, 
was right when he condemned the slave-owners’ secession move- 
ment, and declared the Northern cause to be that “not only of 
constitutional liberty, but of all humanity.” 


History does not record a more complete victory, or a more 
crushing defeat, than that which marked the termination of the 
late American war. At its close were to be seen on the one 
hand, victorious armies numbering a million of soldiers, perfectly 
equipped, ready in case of need to undertake fresh campaigns, 
supported by a powerful nation possessing resources which 
seemed almost boundless; on the other side were the broken 
remnants of valiant but defeated troops, encumbering a country 
once flourishing but now desolated, many of whose richer inha- 
bitants were reduced to poverty and its poorer classes to want. 
Hence it was that immediately after the fall of Richmond and 
Petersburg, Southern generals and soldiers gave up the struggle 
and submitted to the Federal Government. ‘Thus abruptly 
finished this gigantic conflict, which but a short time before did 
not seem so near its close. 

Scarcely had the verdict of the sword to which the Southerners 
had appealed been given against them, than the North gave 
instant proofs of a desire for peace and reconciliation. The 
citizens of the loyal States declared that the South should have 
back all its former rights, liberties, and privileges, slavery 
excepted, on the single condition of an honest return to the 
Union—that Union whose perfect reconstruction was the hearty 
desire of men who had ever felt for it a love and respect 
bordering upon idolatry. 

No one longed for such a result more than the upright 
President of the United States, Abraham Lincoln. Already 
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words of pardon and peace fell from his lips, already his heart 
thrilled with joy at the prospect of brotherly union once again 
restored to his native land. Bowed down thfough four long 
years beneath the double burden of his country’s woes and the 
awful responsibilities of his own high office, the hope of happier 
days now dawned upon his sight and gladdened his soul, weary 
and worn with watching through the fearful night of his 
country’s agony and peril. To him who had presided over the 
nation’s destinies while the hurricane of civil war swept across the 
land, seemed now to be given the hallowed task of healing the 
Republic’s wounds, of reconciling her contending sons, of releasing 
her once for all from slavery’s hideous chain. Thus would he 
re-establish the pillars of the State wholly and without re- 
serve upon justice, liberty, and law, those only sure foundations 
of a nation’s weal, righteous and eternal even as their eternal 
Author. But the ways of Him, the Infinite Father, are 
not our ways: He had decreed that the earthly course of this 
noble-hearted man was run—that the good and faithful ser- 
vant was now to enter into that rest which lies beyond the 
grave. The nation was to be yet further tried, was to pass 
through another crisis, but momentary indeed, yet full of deepest 
SOITOW. 

No words can depict the anguish and horror of the American 
people when they learned that their true-hearted President had 
been murdered. If anything can have lessened their bitter 
grief it was the reprobation of that foul crime by every civilized 
nation, and the heartfelt expression of sympathy offered by every 
friend of justice and humanity. In a moment the shout of 
victory was hushed throughout the land. Its busy millions 
ceased from their accustomed labours. For a time no sound was 
heard save the long deep wail of a nation’s grief. Every heart 
was heavy, every home was desolate. Hundreds of thousands, 
without distinction of creed or party, class or colour, mingled in 
that funeral procession of a thousand miles which stretched from 
Washington to Springfield, Illinois, where repose the mortal 
remains of Abraham Lincoln. Others have possessed more 
brilliant genius, others have shown as unyielding tenacity ; but none 
have ever united clearness of intellect and firmness of purpose 
to a gentler heart or a purer patriotism. Henceforth there are in 
America two spots sacred to every friend of constitutional law 
and to every lover of human freedom—Mount Vernon, where lies 
buried “the father of his country,” and Oak Ridge Cemetery, 
where rests from his labours her Martyr-President. 

There were those who, untaught by past blunders, did not 
hesitate to predict a revolution, or at least a lengthened period 
of confusion and disorder. Some seemed to fancy that Northern 
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soldiers, if not armies, maddened with rage, would rush South 
and commence a general massacre. Others declared nothing 
could save the nation but one of the generals seizing at once 
the reins of power. 

The Americans thought of nothing and followed nothing but 
the Constitution. According to its provisions, Mr. Johnson, the 
Vice-President, took the prescribed oath a few hours after 
Mr. Lincoln’s death, and so became President. Mr. Hunter, 
one of the under-secretaries of the State Department, filled 
ad interim Mr. Seward’s post, who had been nearly assas- 
sinated while lying ill in bed. Thus everything followed the 
regular legal course without a moment's interruption or danger. 
There was but given to the world another proof of that deep- 
seated love of law, which is so potent an element in the system of 
the United States and in the character of its people. This fact 
is still further brought out by two incidents which occurred about 
this time and which are worthy of mention. 

It appears that after Mr. Lincoln’s murder some foreign paper 
had alluded to or suggested the idea of General Grant’s instantly 
putting himself at the head of the Government. This was told 
tothe general not very long after, upon which he said, quietly, 
that such a thought had never crossed his brain, and even if it 
had he could not have put it in execution ; for there was not in 
his army a single soldier who would have abetted him in such an 
enterprise. Such words in the mouth of the conqueror of 
Richmond and Vicksburg show what was the character of the 
man himself and of his army. 

Very shortly before President Lincoln’s death an armistice was 
agreed upon between General Sherman and one of the Southern 
generals; the President, however, set it aside, because in his 
judgment Sherman had overstepped his powers in certain par- 
ticulars. The ready and entire submission with which the 
general bowed to the President’s decision affords a noteworthy 
proof of the power which constituted authorities possess in the 
United States. 

Many and bitter were the attacks which had been made on 
Abraham Lincoln. The like were now directed against his 
successor. Neither his origin nor his character was spared ; his 
future policy was denounced beforehand as cruel and sanguinary. 
Andrew Johnson has given them the most complete of all replies 
—he has lived them down. He is now known to the world as 
one of the ablest men of the day. Born of poor parents in 
North Carolina, he migrated while still a youth to Tennessee, 
where he worked as a journeyman tailor. His education had 
been much neglected, ayd it was only about the age of twenty 
that he learned to read and write, by the assistance of his wife. 
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But from that ‘day he set to work at his own instruction with 
such ardour and perseverance that he soon made up for lost 
time. He gained quickly the confidence of his fellow-citizens, 
and after occupying various less important posts he was elected 
senator for the State of Tennessee. Favourable to slavery, he 
was consequently unfavourable to the Free-Soil policy of which 
Mr. Lincoln was already a well-known supporter. But he op- 
posed from the very commencement the secessionist movement. 
Alone amongst the Southern senators, he resisted it with the 
whole weight of his influence and eloquence. He denounced 
the course taken by the Secessionists, both in the Senate at 
Washington and elsewhere, as utterly illegal, and as a flagrant 
breach of the Constitution. He predicted that it would bring 
fearful calamities upon the whole country, especially upon the 
South. He went down in person to his own State of Tennessee, 
and did his utmost to turn her from the evil path of secession. 
This courageous and patriotic conduct nearly cost him his life, 
thanks to the outrageous violence of his separatist opponents. 
He was obliged at last to fly from Tennessee, and returned to 
Washington, where he remained throughout the war. Devoted 
to the maintenance of the Union, Mr. Senator Johnson, as he 
then was, supported the Washington Government in its deter- 
mination to maintain with a strong hand the just authority and 
rights of the Federal Government. His views of public policy 
assimilated themselves more and more, as time went on, to those 
of Mr. President Lincoln, and finally came into perfect agreement 
with them. When the latter was elected President a second 
time, Mr. Johnson was elected with him as Vice-President. It 
was a most wise choice, for he had shown a rare mixture of 
courage and ability. He had remained faithful to the Union, and 
being, as he was, a Southern senator, the Northerners by sucha 
selection clearly showed that it was not against the South as 
such, that they were fighting, but against the violators of the 
law and the Constitution. Since his accession to the presidency 
he has discharged the duties of his high office and directed the 
policy of the country with a firmness, moderation, and tact, 
which prove him to be a man of no ordinary capacity. The work 
which Mr. Johnson and his Government have had to do has been 
of the most difficult and delicate kind. Dangers of the most 
opposite character beset the object to which all their efforts have 
been directed—that of reconstructing the Union. If too great 
leniency were shown, there was danger of losing in point of fact 
one of the best fruits of the crisis through which the nation had 
passed. For to abolish slavery and yet leave the future of the 
former slaves entirely in the hands oftheir old masters, would 
have been to abolish it only in name: guarantees were necessaly 
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that this should be a bond fide abolition, carried into practical 
effect. It was also just to ask of the South tangible proofs, in 
one form or another, of its sincerity and loyalty in returning to 
the Union. On the other hand it was most desirable, both as a 
matter of policy and of principle, not to be too severe or even too 
exacting. Such a course would have been wrong, and would 
besides have hindered the work of reconstruction which the 
United States Government and people earnestly wished to 
further ; it would, moreover, have irritated the South and indis- 
posed it towards that party among its own citizens which desired 
to return to their old allegiance in all good faith. Nor let it be 
forgotten that such a party not only existed in the South, but 
was both numerous and influential. A few facts will show that 
the Washington Government has, at least to a very great 
extent, avoided both these opposite dangers; that it has followed 
a course which, speaking generally, may be pronounced worthy of 
an enlightened and free government, presiding, in times of no 
little difficulty, over the destinies of a great and a Christian 
people. 

Andrew Johnson succeeded to the présidency on the 15th of 
April, 1865 (the very day of Mr. Lincoln’s death), but the session 
of Congress did not begin until December. The President and 
his Cabinet had, therefore to direct, during the interval, the 
general policy and affairs of the country. The Government, while 
keeping closely within the limits of the Constitution, and care- 
fully abstaining from all entrenchment upon the prerogatives or 
action of the Federal Congress, used every lawful means to 
further the work of reconstruction. 

The President, among other measures, decreed a general 
amnesty, one of whose clauses seemed hard—that clause which 
excluded from the benefits of this measure all persons who 
possessed a capital amounting to 20,000 dollars or more. Its real * 
object was to oblige all such persons to ask a special pardon, 
which was at once given on their promise of renewed allegiance to 
the Union, and adherence to the late President’s proclamation 
for the abolition of slavery. The demands for these pardons 
Were so numerous that it cost an immense amount of time and 
labour to furnish them to the multitude of applicants who sought 
them. This able stroke of policy thus succeeded admirably. Jt 
tehabilitated the Southerners of influence and position, whilst it 
obliged them personally to acknowledge the wrong they had done 
andask for pardon. It further obtained from them an additional 
guarantee against the return of slavery, whilst awaiting its com- 
plete abolition, by passing to that effect an Amendment to the 
Constitution, according to the provisions of the Fifth Article. 

The Government likewise established throughout the South a 
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vast number of “ Freedmen’s Bureaux,” under the direction of 
that good and brave man, General Howard, who, it has been said, 
won for himself during the war the title of the “ Hedley Vicars 
of the Federal army.” The mission of these bureaux is to afford 
aid, work, and protection to the recently enfranchised negroes 
Throughout the North, private societies have been formed with 
the same object, only yet further extended to all in need of such 
assistance, without distinction of race or colour. 

The President hastened to name provisional governors in the 
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States recently in revolt. Their duty was to reassure the inhabi- t 
tants, and to restore the machinery of government. They called t 
together State conventions, for the double purpose of annulling I 
the Secession ordinances and sanctioning the abolition of slavery. 8 
These were the only two acts which were demanded as a sine i 
qué non of their full re-admission into the Union, with all their 
former rights, privileges, and liberties. As to the suffrage, the 7 
President decided nothing—believing the matter to lie beyond It 
his power. It was left, like that of the time and manner of the C 
final re-admission of the Southern representatives into the e 
Federal Congress, to be settled by the nation through the action al 
of the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States. ec 
This clement policy of the Washington Government in the hour W 
of victory was further manifested by the fact that no life was bi 
forfeited, excepting that of those who were proved to be accon- 

plices in Mr. Lincoln’s murder, and that of a certain Wirz con- be 
victed of heinous cruelty towards Northern prisoners incarcerated St 
at Andersonville. Such lenient conduct was but right, yet rarely, MH ce 
if ever, has it marked the close of those civil strifes which have fo 
desolated in turn every country of the Old World. The recep- ob 
tion of a numerous and important Southern deputation by Mr. au 
Johnson at the White House, brought out in all their force these au 
noble sentiments of mercy and reconciliation. The deputation U 
waited on him to make known their views and hopes upon the 7 
vital question of reconstruction. Nothing could be more kindly, of 
more dignified, or more truly Christian, than the words and Th 
bearing of the President of the United States upon that occasion. MH gre 
In a speech couched in noble and appropriate language, he ex- J the 
pressed the pleasure it gave him to hear the deputation acknow- Hj Su} 
ledge the errors of the past. He assured those present of his j mj 
sincere desire to give back to the-South all its rights, He would J ref 
adhere strictiy to the Constitution, maintain it in all its integrity, the 
and make it the means of restoring the Southern States to their «“ 
former position. The noble feelings expressed by the President, §  itse 
his reiterated assurances of good will, his treatment of the § the 
Southerners as brothers—as sons of a common country—who had § of t 
erred indeed, but who were and ever had been brothers, touched lige 
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all present, and produced a deep impression. More than once 
the chief magistrate was interrupted by the approbation and 
the emotion of his audience. The members of the deputation 
expressed their firm resolve to do all in their power towards the 
reconstruction of the Union. At length they retired, full of 
hope and confidence, renewing again their promise to join 
heartily in the work of restoring harmony and peace throughout 
the length and breadth of their common country. 

How great is the contrast offered by this brotherly reconcilia- 
tion between the chief of a free nation and some of its sons for a 
time led astray, and those scenes of bloody repression which have 
marked the triumph of many a European despot over his own 
subjects, whom long years of oppression and misrule had goaded 
into rebellion ! 

The policy of Mr. Johnson may be summed up in these words: 
“The Constitution in all its integrity!” He had been faithful to 
it in the hour of danger; he made it the supreme rule of his 
conduct in the hour of victory. But he determined to apply it, 
even in the case of those who had taken up arms against it, with 
all the leniency consistent with its due maintenance. Such 
conduct was worthy of the constitutional chief of a free government, 
when dealing with those who had ever been considered as erring 
brothers, and who were now completely at its mercy. 

The last and highest expression of the President’s policy is to 
be found in the message which he addressed to the United 
States Senate and House of Representatives, on the 4th De- 
cember, 1865. After thanking God, in the name of the people, 
for the preservation of the State, the message sets forth the 
object of the Union, and what it really was in the intention of its 
authors: “The Union of the United States was intended by its 
authors to last as long as the States themselves shall last. The 
Union shall be perpetual ! are the words of the Confederation. 
‘To form a more perfect Union’ by an ordinance of the people 
of the United States, is the declared purpose of the Constitution.” 
The prolonged labours and the earnest discussions by which this 
great work was accomplished are recalled, as is also the fact 
that all opinions and all feelings were ultimately united in its 
support. It is shown that the Constitution possesses two most 
important powers: that of maintaining its authority and that of 
reforming itself when such reform is deemed necessary. Upon 
these points the message says :— 

. “The Constitution to which life was thus imparted contains within 
itself ample resources for its own preservation. Lt has power to enforce 
the laws, punish treason, and insure domestic tranquillity. In case 
of the usurpation of the government of a State by one man or an 
oligarchy, it becomes a duty of the United States to make good the 
(Vol. LXXXV. No. CLXVIIL.]—New Szates, Vol. XXIX. No. Il. GG 
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guarantee to that State of a republican form of government, and so to 
maintain the homogeneousness of all. Does the lapse of time reveal 
defects ? A simple mode of amendment is provided in the Constitution 
itself, so that its conditions can always be made to conform to the re- 
quirements of advancing civilization. No room is allowed even for 
the thought of a possibility of its coming to an end. And these powers 
of self-preservation have always been asserted in their complete in- 
tegrity by every patriotic chief magistrate—by Jefferson and Jackson, 
not less than by Washington and Madison. The parting advice of the 
father of his country, while yet President, to the people of the United 
States, was, that ‘the free Constitution, which was the work of their 
hands, might be sacredly maintained ;’ and the inaugural words of 
President Jefferson held up ‘the preservation of the General Govern- 
ment, in its constitutional vigour, as the sheet-anchor of our peace at 
home and safety abroad.’ The Constitution is the work of ‘the 
people of the United States,’ and it should be as indestructible as the 
people.” 


The message fully admits that the various State Governments 
have their rights, as well as the Federal Government, but declares 
that all questions at issue can only be settled lawfully by the 
employment of those means which the Constitution affords, and 
never by force. “The absolute acquiescence in the decisions of 
the majority was,” says the message, “at the beginning of the 
present century enforced by Jefferson as the vital principle of 
republics.” Indeed, it must ever be, in one form or another, the 
vital principle of every species of free government, for without 
it there is no other settlement but that of brute force. 

The supremacy of the Constitution is emphatically set forth in 
these words, taken from the Constitution itself ?— 


“The Constitution, and the laws of the United States which shall 
be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made or which shall be 
made under the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land; and the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, 
anything in the Constitution or laws of any State to the contrary not- 
withstanding.” 


The part of the message which touches on the reorganization 
of the Southern States shows the extreme care of the Washington 
Government to avoid alike over-indulgence and undue rigour, as 
well as its constant adherence to the law and to the Constitution 
as its supreme guide. The following considerations worthy of 
remark are made touching the question of secession and the 
position in which those States were placed who took part in it :— 


“The true theory is, that all pretended acts of secession were, from 
the beginning, null and void. The States cannot commit treason, nor 
screen the individual citizens who may have committed treason, any 
more than they can make valid treaties or engage in lawful commerce 
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with any foreign Power. The States attempting to secede placed them- 
selves in a condition where their vitality was impaired, but not extin- 
guished—their functions suspended, but not destroyed. 

“But if any State neglects or refuses to perform its offices, there is 
the more need that the General Government should maintain all its 
authority, and, as soon as practicable, resume the exercise of all its 
functions. On this principle I have acted, and have gradnally and 
quietly, and by almost imperceptible steps, sought to restore the 
rightful energy of the General Government and of the States. To 
that end provisional governors have been appointed for the States, 
conventions called,” &c. 


The final accomplishment of the work of reconstruction, the 
time and mode of re-admitting the Southern representatives into 
the Federal Congress, and the delicate question of the suffrage, 
are left undecided by the President. He desires to accomplish 
them in accordance with the united action of Congress, and by 
its aid. 

With regard to the freedmen, the following admirable 
language is held :— : 


“But while I have no doubt that now, after the close of the war, it 
is not competent for the General Government to extend the elective 
franchise in the several States, it is equally clear that good faith re- 
quires the security of the freedmen in their liberty and their property, 
their right to labour, and their right to claim the just return of their 
labour. I cannot too strongly urge a dispassionate treatment of this 
subject, which should be carefully kept aloof from all party strife. 
We must equally avoid hasty assumptions of any natural impossibility 
for the two races to live side by side in a state of mutual benefit and 
good will. The experiment involves us in no inconsistency; let us, 
then, go and make that experiment in good faith, and not be too easily 
disheartened. ‘The country is in need of labour, and the freedmen are 
in need of employment, culture, and protection. While their right of 
voluntary migration and expatriation is not to be questioned, I would 
not advise their forced removal and colonization. Let us rather en- 
courage them to honourable and useful industry, where it may be 
beneficial to themselves and to the country; and instead of hasty an- 
ticipations of the certainty of failure, let there be nothing wanting to 
the fair trial of the experiment.” 


As to the Constitutional Amendment for the abolition of 
slavery, since carried and become law, according to the provisions 
of the 5th Article, the President earnestly advises its adoption. 
It is interesting to observe how he speaks of slavery as “essen- 
tially a monopoly of labour,” as “the element which has so long 
perplexed and divided the country,” and adds, further, “that the 
adoption of the Amendment re-unites us beyond all power of 
disruption.” Thus he admits that slavery was the real cause of 
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the rupture which had taken place, and which it was now the 
common desire of ail to heal for ever. 

Such views of President Johnson fully agree with those set 
forth by Mr. A. H. Stephens of Georgia, the ex-Vice-President 
of the ex-separatist Government, who, but a few weeks after its 
formation, said at a great meeting in Savannah :— 


“The new Constitution’”’ of the Secessionist Confederation “ has set 
at rest for ever all agitating questions relating to our peculiar institu- 
tion—African slavery as it exists among us—the proper state of the 
negro in our form of civilization. This was the immediate cause of 
the late rupture, and present revolution. Jefferson in his forecast had 
anticipated this as the rock upon which the old Union would split. 
He was right.” 


If there are still any persons prepared to assert that slavery 
had little or nothing to do with the Secessionist movement and 
war, let them meditate upon this united testimony of President 
Johnson and of Mr. A. H. Stephens. 

The message, pregnant as it is with the wisest, the most 
moderate, and the most enlightened policy, concludes by an 
eloquent panegyric of the United States and its institutions. It 
is worth reading for its own sake, although in some respects it 
may be considered too highly coloured ; but it is especially de- 
sirable to do so in order to compare it with another panegyric 
on the same subject, uttered by a very different man, in very 
different circumstances. That of the President’s message runs 
thus :— 


“Here is the great land of free labour, where industry is blessed 
with unexampled rewards, and the bread of the working man is sweet- 
ened by the consciousness that the cause of the country ‘is his own 
cause, his own safety, his own dignity.’ Here every one enjoys the 
free use of his faculties and the choice of activity as a natural right. 
Here, under the combined influence of a fruitful soil, genial climes, 
and happy institutions, population has increased fifteen-fold within a 
century. Here, through the easy development of boundless resources, 
wealth has increased with twofold greater rapidity than numbers, s0 
that we have become secure against the financial vicissitudes of other 
countries, and, alike in business and in opinion, are self-centred and 
truly independent. Here more and more care is given to provide edu- 
cation for every one born on our soil. Here religion, released from 
political connexion with the civil government, refuses to subserve the 
craft of statesmen, and becomes, in its independence, the spiritual life 
of the people. Here toleration is extended to every opinion, in the 
quiet certainty that truth needs only a fair field to secure the victory. 
Here the human mind goes forth unshackled in the pursuit of science, 
to collect stores of knowledge, and acquire an ever-increasing mastery 
over the forces of nature. Here the national domain is offered and 
held in millions of separate freeholds, so that our fellow-citizens, 
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beyond the occupants of any other part of the earth, constitute in 
reality a people. Here exists the democratic form of government ; 
and that form of government, by the confession of European states- 
men, ‘ gives a power of which no other form is capable, because it in- 
corporates every man with the State, and arouses everything that 
belongs to the soul.’ 

“Where, in past history, does a parallel exist to the public happi- 
ness which is within the reach of the people of the United States ? 
Where, in any part of the globe, can institutions be found so suited to 
their habits or so entitled to their love as their own free Constitution ? 
Every one of them, then, in whatever part of the land he has his home, 
must wish its perpetuity. Who of them will not now acknowledge, 
in the words of Washington, that ‘every step by which the people of 
the United States have advanced to the character of an independent 
nation, seems to have been distinguished by some token of Providential 
agency ?? Who will not join with me in the prayer that the invisible 
hand which has led us through the clouds that gloomed around our 
path, will so guide us onward to a perfect restoration of fraternal 
affection, that we of this day may be able to transmit our great in- 
heritance of State Governments in all their rights, of the General 
Government in its whole constitutional vigour, to our posterity, and 
they to theirs, through countless generations ? 

“ ANDREW JOHNSON. 

“Washington, Dec. 4, 1865.” 


Let it be remarked in passing, that these Jast words prove 
that, far from wishing to diminish the rights of the governments 
of the various States on account of the late rebellion, or on 
account of the abuse of the doctrine of States Rights, the Presi- 
dent would fully maintain them, just as he would preserve in all 
their vigour the rights of the Federal Government. Or, as he 
puts it in another place, “So long as the Constitution of the 
United States endures, the States will endure; the destruction 
of the one is the destruction of the other; the preservation of 
the one is the preservation of the other.” 

The second panegyric which has been alluded to, forms part 
of a speech delivered on the 14th November, 1860, before the 
legislature of the State of Georgia, with a view to dissuade it 
from joining the Secession movement. The man who delivered 
it was no other than Mr. A. H. Stephens, who, in November, 
1860, opposed secession, and then in the following February 
became Vice-President of the Secessionist Confederation. His 
words are well worth a careful perusal :— 


“T look upon this country, with our institutions, as the Eden of 
the world—the Paradise of the universe. It may be, that out of it 
we may become greater and more prosperous, but I am candid and 
sincere in telling you that I fear, if we rashly evince passion, and 
without sufficient cause shall take that step [of secession], that instead 
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of becoming greater, or more peaceful, prosperous, and happy—instead 
of becoming gods, we will become demons, and at no distant day 
commence cutting each others’ throats. 

“The first question that presents itself is, Shall the people of the 
South secede from the Union in consequence of the election of Mr. 
Lincoln to the Presidency of the United States? My countrymen, I 
tell you candidly, frankly, and earnestly, that I do not think that they 
ought. In my judgment, the election of no man constitutionally 
chosen to that high office is sufficient cause for any State to separate 
from the Union. It ought to stand by, and still aid in maintaining 
the Constitution of the country. To make a point of resistance to the 
Government, to withdraw from it because a man has been constitu- 
tionally elected, puts us in the wrong We went into the 
election with this people. The result was different from what we 
wished ; but the election has been constitutionally held. Were we to 
make a point of resistance to the Government, and go out of the Union 
on this account, the record would be made up hereafter against us.” 


In another place Mr. Stephens says :— 


“This step, once taken, could never be recalled; and all the baleful 
and withering consequences that must follow [as they would see], will 
rest on the Convention for all coming time What right has 
the North assailed? What interest of the South has been invaded ? 
What justice has been denied? And what claim, founded in justice 
and right, has been withheld? Can either of you to-day name one 
governmental act of wrong, deliberately and purposely done, by the 
Government of Washington, of which the South has a right to com- 
plain? I challenge the answer.” 


He then enters into many details to show that no wrong has 
been done, and that the South has had its full share, and even 
more, of all the honours, offices, rights and liberties of their 
common country and Government. After which he concludes by 
asking why this scission :— 

“Ts it for the overthrow of the American Government, established 
by our common ancestry, cemented and built up by their sweat and 
blood, and founded on the broad principles of right, justice, and hu- 
manity ? and, as such—I must declare here, as I have often done before, 
and which has been repeated by the greatest and wisest of statesmen 
and patriots, that it is the best and freest of governments—the most 
equal in its rights, the most just in its decisions, the most lenient in 
its measures, and the most inspiring in its principles to elevate the 
race of men, that the sun of heaven ever shone upon. Now, for you 
to attempt to overthrow such a Government as this, under which we 
have lived for more than three-quarters of a century—in which we 
have gained our wealth, our standing as a nation, our domestic safety 
while the elements of peril are around us, with peace and tranquillity, 
accompanied by unbounded prosperity, and rights unassailed—is the 
height of madness, folly, and wickedness, to which I can neither lend 
my sanction nor my vote.” 
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Such words in the mouth of such a man need no com- 
mentary. 

Do not, then, both facts and arguments prove that love of law 
and devotion to the Constitution are indelible features of the 
American character; and that for them the majority of the 
nation is prepared to make the very greatest sacrifices? Is it 
not to-day clear what were the real motives which roused the 
Government and people of the United States to vindicate the 
outraged authority of the Federal rule, and maintain, at all costs, 
its supreme and lawful rights ? 

Can an impartial mind any longer deny that the Secessionists 
on the contrary trampled on the Constitution and the law, and 
appealed to that sword which decided against them, although 
the Federal Government had not overstepped, even by a hair's 
breadth, its constitutional limits? And yet the cause of such con- 
duct was even worse than the conduct itself; for it arose from 
the opposition of the South to the wise and moderate policy of 
the Free-Soil statesmen who, in 1861, came into the legal posses- 
sion of constitutional power. The Southerners, rather than allow 
that policy to be adopted, broke through the law, took up arms, 
plunged the country into civil war, and sought by such lawless 
means to found a new confederation, based upon “the corner 
stone of slavery.” 

The war once closed, constitutional means and principles have 
alone guided the Federal Government in the delicate work of 
reconstruction. And even these have been applied with all the 
leniency compatible with the Federal Union's laws and just 
authority. 

But there is another aspect of this great question that must 
not be passed over. It is a matter of the highest import that 
the great principles of law and order should have been thus vin- 
dicated by a people which delights to call itself the freest upon 
earth, and which is ‘certainly amongst the freest. It has thus by 
deeds, not words alone, declared that freedom cannot exist with- 
out order, that respect for the law is absolutely necessary to the 
possession of liberty. It is a lesson that can never be forgot, a 
precedent to be referred to through all future ages. The ulti- 
maie result of this tremendous conflict proves also that a free 
government is perfectly compatible with a strong government ; 
and that such a government can enforce its constitutional laws 
without sacrificing its liberties, even though it should deem it 
necessary to suspend some of them for a time in a moment of 
danger. It demonstrates admirably that order must not be 
sacrificed to liberty, nor liberty to order. The United States of 
America have thus set their seal to the all-important truth, that 
these two great principles are essentially necessary to each other, 
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that both are of vital importance to the existence of a free and 
well governed people. 

Now there were none who sympathized more heartily with the 
Northern States and the Federal Government throughout the 
late war than the working classes of England, especially the 
artisans of her great cities. To their lasting honour it must be 
said that they judged well and truly the American question; 
they ever supported staunchly and manfully that cause which no 
less an authority than the great Cavour had declared to be “not 
only that of constitutional liberty, but of all humanity.” 

Let them, then, never forget the great lesson which the free 
Government and people of the United States have inculcated 
upon the world. Let them remember, that just as order without 
freedom is little else than tyranny, so freedom without order is 
little better than anarchy. Let them bear in mind that liberty 
and law must ever go hand in hand, that the co-operation of the 
two is absolutely needful to the very existence of a free and well 
governed nation. Thus continuing to think and act, the opera- 
tive classes will add daily to the proofs already existing, that to 
admit them in a just proportion to a direct participation in the 
choice of England’s representatives, is but to widen and 
strengthen the basis upon which repose those ancient laws and 
liberties which we English love so proudly and so well. 

But one word more. There are those who dread the growing 
power of the United States, and that chiefly on account of its 
republican form of government. Yet, while believing that, in the 
Old World at any rate, constitutional monarchy is the best form 
of freedom, it is only just to add that the republican is but 
another form of that same freedom, and not a hostile system. 
What, after all, lies at the basis of America’s republican insti- 
tutions, if not our own English laws and liberties? Whence 
comes the system of her jurisprudence, whence her juries? From 
whence do her legal authorities draw their precedents? Her free 
press, her public meetings, the two Houses which in her every 
State form the legislature, are they not outgrowths of Englands 
system? The principle of self-government, and that local appli- 
cation of it in every portion of American soil, is it not of English 
origin ? 

Wherever America’s dominion extends, it ever carries with it 
the germ of these rich blessings, spreads abroad England’s faith 
and mother tungue, thus advancing her free and Christian 
civilization. 

Is it, indeed, so terrible a thing to see them spreading 
throughout the New World? 

Is it worthy of English hearts and intellects to tremble at 
such a prospect ? 
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Would they not do better to rejoice and take courage? 
Should they not rather hid God speed to the younger branch of 
our great English family ? 

Such, assuredly, is the feeling of England’s toiling millions ; 
and they are right. There is no good reason for a wretched 
display of petty jealousy between the mother country and her 
stalwart son. Their prosperity and friendship are mighty 
elements of the world’s order, freedom, and progress. Therefore 
England’s people do well to say to their kinsmen of America— 
“ May brotherly union, with all its attendant blessings, be com- 
pletely restored throughout the length and breadth of your vast 
dominion. So may all your federated States rally anew around 
your star-decked flag, planted by the hand of immortal Washing- 
ton and saved by that of your loved patriot and martyr, Abraham 
Lincoln. So may each one of your citizens, whether his State 
lie on the Atlantic or the Pacific shore, whether watered by the 
Northern lakes or by the Southern gulf, repeat from his heart those 
noble words of Daniel Webster, ‘I know no North, I know no 
South, I know only my country.’ So may your future be yet 
greater and more prosperous than your past, and that, not by 
means of crafty policy, not by the brutal force of arms, nor 
yet because your material wealth increases: but because now 
your institutions rest, without reserve, upon the sure founda- 
tions of justice, liberty, and right; because now you recognise 
those sacred principles as the common heritage of all, without 
distinction of class, or creed, or colour; because now the fair 
page of your Constitution is no longer soiled by the foul stain 


of Slavery !” 
J. W. FP. 


Art. VI.—Pavut Lovis Courier. 


Euvres Completes de P. L. Courier, précédée d'un Essai sur 
la Vie et les Ecrits de VAuteur. Par ARMAND CARREL. 
Paris: Didot Fréres. 1861. 


“D®7 URNEZ ce calice. Remove thiscupfrom me. The 
hemlock is bitter, and the world is converted well enough 


by itself, without my interfering with it, poor creature that I am.” 

These are the words, almost the last words, of Paul Louis 
Courier. They are written in answer to the exhortation of an 
enthusiastic friend, who bade him go forth and preach to the 
world, and pay the price of doing so, as St. Paul had paid it, as 
Socrates had paid it, as every great teacher in every age of 
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history has paid it, by bitter persecution, by rousing a hatred 
against himself that might perhaps crush him, but could not help 
aiding him by its opposition. This style is more serious than 
Courier usually employs. A perfect master of irony, he com- 
monly prefers the use of the weapon with which he most ex- 
celled ; and to us, who know how soon his own death was to 
follow—how soon he was to drink of the cup which he would 
fain have put from him, such words may well seem to have a 
sense almost prophetic, saddened and restrained by the foresight, 
if such were possible, of an end which his admirers have the right 
to consider as a martyrdom. 

When Courier spoke of persecution, and expressed his hope of 
avoiding it, he spoke of what he had himself known, and of what 
he had not always aimed at avoiding. We may be in doubt, 
perhaps, what gospel his friend would have had him preach, and 
in what way he could hope that it would benefit his fellow- 
creatures ; we may be sure, at least, that he was ever ready to 
risk his own personal safety in the cause of the oppressed and 
helpless, and that a great part of his later life was devoted to the 
utterance of that from which he could gain nothing whatever, 
but which kept him constantly embroiled with the French Go- 
vernment, and rendered him the object of a very ignoble but a 
very dangerous persecution. Courier was not cast in the saintly 
type—very far from it—nor in the heroic type, though he had 
many of the qualities of a hero. The pleasures of his later days 
were few and simple, chiefly literary and domestic ; and he would 
have been satisfied if he had been left quietly to enjoy life in his 
own way, and if he had seen those around him sharing the same 
privilege. It was because he did not see this—it was because he 
saw them, on the contrary, harassed by a thousand petty annoy- 
ances, and prohibited from a thousand innocent enjoyments, that 
he took up arms in their behalf rather than in his own, and used 
with such terrible effect a weapon which no other could wield as 
he could—a literary style in which he was absolutely without a 
rival. It was in this that Courier was a hero—in that he was 
able to feel as strong an indignation at the wrongs of others as 
at his own; and in that he could not bear to allow any wrong to 
pass unnoticed which he had it in his power to expose, and so to 
remedy. And in doing this he did not count the cost ; he ac- 
cepted the sacrifice it involved, so only that he could accomplish 
the work he aimed at. Whether or not we allow him the title 
of a hero, we must allow that he possessed that without which 
neither saintliness nor heroism can be of any great importance; 
and that the first requisite for all nobility of character consists in 
the power of identifying, as he did, the interests of others with 
one’s own. 
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Courier was born at Paris in 1773. His education was not at 
first very systematic ; but he acquired, in the course of it, a taste, 
which never left him, for the best models of ancient literature, 
and the best expressions of ancient thought and feeling. These 
were his first choice, and he never abandoned them. When he 
came afterwards to the study of the exact sciences, he came to it 
with a mind already occupied with other matters, and he could 
never bring himself to study them with any ardour. He would 
have exchanged, he said, all the truths of Euclid for one page of 
Isocrates, At the commencement of the great Revolution, 
Courier was still a boy ; and the events and need of the Revo- 
lution determined his first choice of a career. In 1792 he went 
to the military school at Chalons ; and he was sent, in the year 
following, to the frontiers, as an officer of artillery. His life as a 
soldier lasted for fifteen years; but from first to last he had no 
love for what he termed his “ vile profession,” and he was engaged 
throughout in studies of a kind more congenial to him than the 
ordinary soldier’s duties. He found it useful afterwards to be 
able to claim a place as one of the early heroes of the Revolution, 
as one of the defenders of his country’s frontiers during the season 
of the great invasions. Such antecedents, after the return of the 
Bourbons, however little likely to recommend him to the Govern- 
ment, at least secured him a favourable hearing from the people, 
to whom his pamphlets were addressed. But his early life and 
career, if they had been examined strictly, would scarcely have 
justified his assumption. 

It was, as we have said, in 1793 that Courier began his career 
asa soldier. It was an era, then, of no common enthusiasm. 
The Revolution was still in the full fervour of its youth, and 
elated with its early triumphs ; and its soldiers, in addition to 
the ordinary motives of a military career, felt themselves fighting 
in the vanguard of human progress—the champions not of France 
only, but of humanity. But whatever sentiment of the moment 
may have led Courier to the choice of his profession, it was not 
with much ardour that he now followed it. He was no coward ; 
he was ready enough to risk his life in the excitement of battle. 
But his letters show him to us little interested in the course of 
events, little anxious for the kind of distinction that he had it 
in his power to achieve. He was a soldier by profession and by 
necessity, but by taste a scholar and an antiquarian. For two 
years he continued to discharge such duties as were assigned to 
him, careless equally about advancement and glory. In the third 
year he left the army, and came home, without leave, as a de- 
serter. The siege of Mayence was in progress, the cold was ex- 
cessive, the sufferings of the army intolerable; and further, 
Courier had just received news of his father’s death. He ac- 
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cordingly quitted his post, having, as he tells us, just escaped 
being quite frozen to death, and returned home to his family. 
He was, of course, reclaimed as a deserter; and though his 
friends made interest for him sufficient to shelter him from the 
extreme punishment to which he was liable, yet for three years 
he was in disgrace, occupied with routine duties in the interior, 
and was not allowed to share the triumphs of the French arms 
in Italy. 

But his time, during this forced retirement, was passed in a 
way he liked far better than he liked the life of a soldier. He 
was a scholar, and he had now abundant leisure for reading ; and 
he was young and fond of pleasure, and for that too he found 
abundant opportunity. The Convention was now ended, and 
with it the seriousness and earnestness of the early Revolution. 
A gayer period had come in with the Directory ; and Courier, 
young and full of life and spirits, surrendered himself easily to 
the abandon of the moment, and found himself the universal 
favourite of a society whose one aim it had become to give and 
to receive pleasure. The power of sharing and intensely appre- 
ciating such a mode of life was an essential part of Courier’ 
nature. To the last it had never left him, though the objects 
in which he sought for pleasure continually varied. His noblest 
and most serious pursuits were engaged in rather as the gratifi- 
cation of a whim than as the discharge of a grave duty. He 
was distinguished from other men, not by more energy of will, 
but by greater powers of performance. 

In 1798 Courier was again employed in active service ; and 
for ten more years his duties, distasteful as they were to him, 
were continued. He was fearless of personal danger, but the 
monotony of a soldier's life was annoying to him ; and further, 
he was too indifferent to the course of events to care very much 
which side conquered, so unable was he to identify himself with 
one to the exclusion of all sympathy with the opposite ; and in 
this temper he now went to Italy, rather to deplore the ravages 
of his country’s arms, than with any wish to contribute to his 
country’s triumphs. A good soldier, more even than a good 
theologian, should be very narrow in his views of man and cf 
society, and should be able to believe with all his soul that his 
enemies are wholly in the wrong and that the cause he is con- 
tending for is the only just one. For the sword is a very tangible 
reality, and the consequences of its use seem to need some justi- 
fication. The invectives of a theologian are perhaps felt, even 
by himself, to be less dangerous to those at whom they are 
directed. It may be replied, perhaps, that whether an enemy 18 
sent down to Hades by temporal or spiritual weapons—by the tan- 
gible reality of a sword, or by the Churchman’s airy anathema— 
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it matters little, so only that the same result is arrived at. But 
it may be replied that the objector has assumed that the same 
result is arrived at, and that on that point the Churchman him- 
self may reasonably entertain a doubt. 

In 1808 Courier resigned his commission and left the army ; 
but his career as a soldier was not yet quite ended. The year 
that followed his resignation was one for France of vast military 
effort. The impulse of war spread itself through all the country. 
The preparations made were immense, and Bonaparte, lately 
triumphant in Spain, was himself to command the armies 
destined for the conquest of Vienna. Courier was impelled by 
the prevailing enthusiasm. The thought of serving under Bona- 
parte inflamed his imagination, and excited, even in him, the 
thirst for military glory. But his late resignation was a matter 
which could not be overlooked, and he was obliged to join the 
army without a commission and with no definite duties assigned 
tohim. His ardour to be present at the scene of action was 
not very long-lived ; his “quarter of an hour of folly” was soon 
ended. He saw war now as he had never before seen it, on a 
scale which reduced the actions of individuals to insignificance, 
and accompanied by a slaughter greater than is usual even in 
the vastest military operations. The horrors of such a war were 
intolerable to him. The two fearful days on the island of Lobau, 
and the movements of troops which preceded Wagram, were the 
last scenes of the kind at which he was present. He left the 
army for ever, and retired once more to litérature and to his 
favourite Italy. His illusions were ended, and his life henceforth 
is purely that of a civilian. 

During the remaining years of the Empire, Courier lived in 
retirement, travelled a good deal, and attracted occasional notice 
by a very clever letter or pamphlet. He married about the 
close of 1814, and fixed his abode in France, in the neighbour- 
hood of Tours, where he followed a country life, careless of the 
political changes which were now in such constant progress. 
His chief fame is based upon what he wrote after the second 
restoration of the Bourbons. It is time, therefore, to say some- 
thing of the manner and purpose of his writings ; of the princi- 
ples he wished to put forward, and of the occasions which incited 
him to publish them. 

Courier does not seem to have had any fixed opinions in 
politics. On such matters he was always, as he tells us himself, 
on the side of the last speaker. He loved personal liberty for 
himself and for others, and was indignant with his whole soul 
against political persecution, as he was against religious perse- 
cution. But as to the kind of rule under which liberty was enjoyed 
—to that he was profoundly indifferent. if the advantages of a 
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republic were pointed out to him, and it was proved that liberty 
could be secured under a republic, he felt himself, for the moment, 
republican. The next moment he would range himself, just as 
readily, on the side of monarchy, provided always that liberty were 
not to be endangered by it ; and would hold to his new opinions 
with as little tenacity as to his old ones. He was quite willing 
to leave to fools the contest about forms of government ; to him 
“that which was best administered was best,” and that was best 
administered which secured its subjects or citizens the largest 
measure possible of freedom in thought, in expression, and in 
action. His religious creed it is less easy to determine. The 
hatred and contempt he expressed for Catholic priests and for 
Catholicism depended largely no doubt on the peculiar state 
of France at the time he wrote. Catholicism was dominant 
under the Bourbons. It had become a persecuting faith, and 
was taking revenge, as well as it could, for the Revolution which 
had flung it down. And it was administered by men of a type 
with which Courier had little sympathy. Young cwrés from the 
seminary, burning to advance a cause which was their own, 
fanatical in their religious zeal and their strictness about the 
morality of others, careless enough about their own, for they were 
men and celibates, gaining an influence by the confessional 
which was always fatal to family independence, and was fre- 
quently abused for purposes far worse than a merely spiritual 
despotism—such were the priests whom Courier saw about him 
in the provinces, such was the cagoterie which his pamphlets so 
unsparingly exposed. He speaks with affection of a race of 
priests which he had known and which was fast dying out ; men 
beloved by their people, sharing their simple country life, joining 
harmlessly in their country sports, and making it the object of 
their lives to do good to others. He did not share their faith; 
but he could appreciate and do justice to their goodness, 

Courier has left on record a statement of his faith, if we may 
call it so; it is a statement at least of his principles. He calls 
it so himself. He had applied to be admitted as a member of 
the Académie des Inscriptions, of which his brother-in-law, 
M. Clavier, had been a member for many years. His claims for 
such a distinction were very high. He was well known as a 
good Greek scholar; he had published several translations 
from the Greek, and he had passed many years of his life 
in the particular studies which it was the object of the 
Academy to promote. These claims, however, were unani- 
mously rejected, and certain gentlemen were elected as mem- 
bers, of whom it was said, “They do not indeed know any 
Greek, but their principles are known to us.” This Courier 
professes to have felt as a blow aimed at himself; it was an 
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insinuation that his principles were not known, that he was a 
man without principles. And he takes occasion, in order to 
prevent the subject being further discussed, to state his own 
principles, in the course of a letter to the members of the 
Academy which had rejected him. He begins with some state- 
ments which remind us of Moliére’s Don Juan ; he puts forward 
some simple axioms of mathematics. These are his principles 
As for the more difficult ones, such as “ that two and two make 
four,” he holds them indeed, but he is not sure of them. But 
there are different principles in different subjects. There are 
principles of grammar, for example; but on them he need not 
touch. The gentlemen with whom he is comparing himself know 
neither Greek nor Latin. So he passes on to speak with the same 
sincerity on religion, and morals, and politics. Of his religion, 
he says, mockingly, that his principles are the same as those of 
his nurse, who died a Christian and a Catholic, quite unsus- 
pected of heresy. He is himself only a soldier and a wood- 
cutter, and therefore orthodox, as men of his station in life 
ought to be. Of his morals he speaks more seriously. His one 
principle is to do nothing to another which he would not wish 
another to do to him. For his political principles he wishes to 
say little. He is afraid of being misunderstood, for the terms 
of a political creed are not very fixed, and he might be con- 
founded with persons who wholly differ from him. One thing 
only he will say. He does not wish to be made king, and he is 
taking no steps to become so—a rare quality in the present age, 
and one which marks him off from all parties whatever. 

If we interpret all this by the light which we may gain from 
Courier’s life, and Courier’s other writings, we shall find it 
expresses truly enough what he really thought and practised. 
He did not wish to meddle in politics, or to ally himself with 
any party, caring as he did only for results, and indifferent 
about forms of government. On matters of religion he was 
probably a positive thinker, but very tolerant to those who 
differed from him, provided always that they in their turn were 
tolerant to others. And he was a thoroughly good man, ready 
at all times to fight the battles of the weak who had no other 
supporter, and exposing himself to serious risks as their cham- 
pion : and willing to suffer a real persecution himself rather than 
allow others to be persecuted, if his terrible pen could be of any 
aid to them. Such was the real man who now came forward as 
a pamphleteer ; but with a perfect literary art, and a style which 
France had not known since Fénélon and La Fontaine and 
Voltaire. 

The character in which he presented himself was a singular 
one, Paul Louis, Vigneron, is his favourite signature. He 
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speaks and writes as a simple, honest countryman, living by the 
work of his hands on his little patrimony by the Loire, and using 
the language of common life, and common sense, to ordinary 
men like himself. He takes pleasure, too, now in speaking of 
himself as an old soldier of the Empire, and particularly in 
recalling his early services in the army which had beaten back 
the invaders from the French frontiers. We know what his 
services were, and the kind of distinction he succeeded in win- 
ning for himself as a soldier, and we should not probably rank 
them very high ; but the character he assumed was a popular 
one, and his antecedents were not very strictly inquired into, 
His literary pursuits, he wished it to be understood, were the 
amusement of his leisure hours. He had been a soldier; he 
was now a vine-dresser, and he had neither time nor taste for 
letters. There was a matter now and then on which he wished 
to address others, but when these occurred his language was 
not that of the Court, but of the country. His readers were to 
think of him as an old soldier, living on his farm, and writing, 
as other men might write, a plain statement of facts, or of the 
sentiments of every-day life. The art with which this was 
done was as perfect as that of the “Drapier’s Letters,” the 
language and the moral purpose were far higher. 

During the years that had passed since his retirement from 
the army, his reputation as a writer had deservedly made great 
progress. In his own style he was without a rival, and his style 
was not an easy one to employ successfully. “Men talk,” he 
says, “of writing common sense as the best way of getting a 
hearing, as if common sense were so ordinary a gift, or so easy 
to put on paper.” The best testimony to its difficulty is the 
fact that so few have succeeded in writing it. But how much 
more difficult to conceal the perfection of art under an affecta- 
tion of mere common sense ; to put the language of Demosthenes 
into the mouth of a vine-dresser, and to exhaust every artifice 
of literature without departing for a moment from the language 
of common life. The power to do this is the rarest of literary 
gifts, and Courier had it in perfection. His writings had already 
shown it ; but all that he had hitherto written was thrown into 
the shade by a short pamphlet on a proposal by the Minister of 
the Interior to raise a national subscription for the purchase of 
Chambord for the infant Duke of Bordeaux. The pamphlet 
appeared under the title of “Simple Discours de Paul Louis, 
Vigneron,” and before long it had gained such a reputation as 
to embroil its author very seriously with the Government. 


“Tf we had money,” he commences, “ that we did not know what 
to do with, if all our debts were paid, our roads repaired, our poor 
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relieved, &c., I think, my friends, that it would be right to subscribe 
with our neighbours to rebuild the bridge of St. Avertin, which would 
considerably shorten the distance between us and Tours, and so improve 
the value and the produce of land in all these quarters. This is, I 
think, the best way in which we could employ our useless money, 
when we had any. But to buy Chambord for the Duke of Bordeaux 
Iam not in favour of that, and I should not wish it if we had the 
means of doing it, the matter being, as I think, bad for him, for us, 
and for Chambord. For the courtiers it would be, no doubt, the best 
thing possible. They have good reason to wish for it. But not for 
the prince. He would gain our money, but he would lose a hundred- 
fold our love; and though the bargain seems a golden one, though we 
pay and he only takes, yet Chambord, so acquired, would cost him too 
dear. Princes are rich only in the love of their subjects. It is not 
his friends who are advising this course, but rather some clever enemy. 

“ And who is it, I ask, who has given this wonderful advice ? ‘The 
idea has been suggested,’ says the minister. Suggested by whom? 
Not by the minister ; he would have let us know if it had been so; 
he would not have been content with the honour of approving it. 
Is it the prince? God forbid that this should have been the earliest 
thought of his life—that such a wish should have occurred to him 
before he has learned to wish for toys and bon-bons. The communes 
then? Not ours, certainly, on this side of the Loire; but those per- 


| haps which have twice quartered the Cossacks of the Don. Here 


we feel but little the benefits of the Holy Alliance, but there they 
have enjoyed it fully ; they have had Sacken and Platow among them, 
and naturally ¢heir first thought is to purchase castles for their princes ; 
when they have done this, they will repair their houses afterwards. 

“Well, the idea has been suggested, whvever was its author, and 
our business is not with the credit of the suggestion, but with paying 
for carrying it out. ‘Sir, all is yours,’ is the language of the courtiers 
to their sovereign ; but they give all to their King, just as the priests 
give all to God. The civil list and the royal domain no more belong 
to the King than the revenue of the abbeys does to Jesus Christ. 
Buy Chambord, and make a present of it. The court will devour it. 
The prince will be no better and no worse off than before. These fine 
ideas of making us pay come always from the courtiers. They know 
what they are doing when they offer the prince our money. 

“If the question, now, had been about our subscribing to send the Duke 
to college, I would have consented willingly, and voted whatever was 
asked, if it had cost me my best crop of clover. The eldest son of 
the Duke of Orleans is there—a new thing for persons of rank. There 
is no favouritism there, and no flattery. Things are called by their 
true names. There is no one to tell a young prince that all belongs 
tohim. He must take his place with the rest, and learn what they 
learn, and contend with them for the same prizes. We should have 
no dragonnades, no St. Bartholomew Massacres, if princes were thus 
brought up. 

“ But at Chambord what would he learn? He would have his an- 
cestors there as his models, and I prefer that he should live with us 
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rather than with his ancestors. On all sides he will see portraits of 
royal mistresses, and there will be plenty of persons to tell him what 
they mean. There Louis, the model of all kings, lived (such is the 
Court phrase) with Madame Montespan, with Mademoiselle La Val- 
liére, with all the married women and maids which it was his good 
pleasure to take away from their husbands and their relations. It was 
the time then of morals and of religion, and he took the Holy Com- 
munion every day. By this door his mistress entered in the evening, 
and in the morning his confessor. Hither came a girl to ask her 
father’s life, and she paid the price for it, and obtained it from Francis, 
who died here of his good morals. These are the lessons which the 
young prince would learn at Chambord. 

“The duke then can gain nothing from Chambord; but for us, who 
are to pay for it, how does the matter stand for us? We shall have 
more than one evil to endure, and not least of them, the near neigh- 
bourhood of the court. Let us give the great their due, but let us 
keep ourselves as far from them as we can, and take care, too, that 
they keep themselves far from us. They can hurt us, but they can 
do us no good. You know how they behave to us, and what good 
neighbours they are. If they are young, they hunt over our wheat, 
make gaps in our hedges, spoil our ditches, do us harm in a thousand 
ways. And if you make any complaint about it, if you go to the 
magistrate for redress—you shall tell me your success when you have 
come out of prison. If they are old, the case is still worse. They 
bring actions against us, ruin us by process of law, and sentence is 
pronounced by gentlemen, who dine with them, men of worth as they 
are, incapable of eating meat on a Friday, or of missing mass ; and 
these men think that they are doing a good act in adjudging your 
property to the nobles,—that they are reconstituting the ancien régime. 
If the presence of one of these men is more than you can tolerate, if 
one of them can make you leave your district, how would it be if you 
had a court at Chambord, all the great together in a body around one 
greater than themselves. There are inconveniences, my friends, in the 
near neighbourhood of a court. To live there, a man should be either 
a servant or a beggar. 

* You would become both before long. Living near them, you 
would soon learn the ways of those about them. Everybody at court 
is a servant, or wishes to be one. And begging is no shame at court; 
it is the life of a courtier. He watches the proper time for it, as you 
do the time for sowing your harvest, ay, and better. He never loses 
courage. If we had half his constancy in our work, our granaries 
could never hold our crops. No insult, no outrage can repel him. 
Strikeif you will, but listen to me, and give me something. There is 
no service too vile for him. The man is yet to be found who can 
invent one that a courtier would, I do not say refuse, but one that he 
would not consider a glory and a sign of his devotedness. And a nice 
example all this would be for you, and for your sons and daughters. 

“Now try a little to imagine what the court is. It is an honest 
place, if you will, but is a strange place nevertheless. I do not know 
much about the court of the present day, but I know—who does not 
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know ?—the court of the great Louis Quatorze, the model of all courts, 
the court par excellence. There are curious facts about it, men’s way 
there of living with their wives, for example. Every woman there 
was the wife of one man and the mistress of all, and stories abound 
that prove it to us. There was a community established, that mar- 
riages and other arrangements did not interfere with. 

“You find it impossible, my friends, to believe in such a life as 
this. No single family, you think, could exist with it, and what must 
it be where it is the life of all families? Well, you are right. It 
would ruin your families, but not theirs. They depend, not as yours 
do, on the husband’s industry, but on the wife’s favours. It has 
been women who have founded all our great houses; not, as you may 
suppose, by making their husbands’ shirts or nursing their children. 
An honest woman is a treasure in our families; but what could a 
courtier do with one? Poor fellow ! he would see favours showered 
all around him, and would get nothing himself. In a word, just as 
for us low-born fellows there is only one road to fortune, work ; so 
there is only one for the nobility, et c’est—e’est la prostitution, puisqwil 
faut, mes amis, Vappeler par son nom. And when our children have 
found out this, when they have found the way of getting rich without 
labour, would they be contented then to live as they donow? Thanks 
tothe kindness of heaven, we have no court near us; and we, who 
are removed from this pollution, are we to pay to have one at our 
door? God forbid.” 


Such is the subject of some portion of this remarkable “ dis- 
course” We have done but partial justice to the matter ; the 
style of it is inimitable. It was soon followed by a “ Petition to 
the Chamber of Deputies for Villagers who were not allowed to 
Dance,”—a lighter and less elaborate pamphlet, but full of the 
same language about courts and princes, and very contemptuous 
towards the clergy, by whose agency the said prohibition had 
been obtained. Courier was called by the Government to account 
for both these publications, but first and principally for the 
“Simple Discours.” He has himself left us a long account of 
the course of his trial, the “ Procés de Paul Louis Courier,” and 
of the speech which he would have made in his own defence, if 
his friends had permitted him. To those who read the matter 
of the accusation, the answers of the accused, and the speeches 
of the advocates on either side, the defence appears abundantly 
established, or rather it is difficult to find in what the legal 
offence can have consisted. But the court and courtiers were 
furious at the satire ; the president was the creature of the court ; 
the jury were sensible middle-class Frenchmen, worthy men, and 
at about the same level of intelligence as sensible middle-class 
Englishmen. Courier was brought in guilty of offending public 
morality, and was condemned to a fine of two hundred francs, 


and two months’ imprisonment. 
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The rest of Courier’s writings were, however, directed mainly 
to the same objects as the “discours.”’ Among them we may 
mention, as deserving especial notice, the “Petition pour les 
Villageois que l’on empéche de Danser,” and the “ Réponse aux 
Lettres Anonymes adressées 4 Paul Louis Courier.” We find 
throughout the same hatred of tyrannical restrictions, the same 
opposition to the clergy as a party dominant in the State, the 
same love of liberty and sympathy with natural and innocent 
pleasures, the same chivalrous eagerness to defend those who 
were unable to defend themselves, and had no other helper, and 
above all, the same genuine kindliness of heart and of purpose, 
which we find in almost every page that he has written. But 
the second series of the “ Réponses aux Lettres Anonymes” rises 
above all that had gone before it. It reaches even to the “ grand 
style ;” it is eloquence of the first order. The subject of it is 
mainly the consequences in France of the confessional, and of 
the enforced celibacy of the clergy. 

Our space does not permit us to go more fully into these and 
into others of Courier’s writings. But we must mention at least 
the titles of the “ Gazette du Village,” in part humorous, in part, 
too, fearfully tragical ; of the “ Piéce Diplomatique,” supposed to 
be an intercepted letter from Louis XVIII. to his Catholic 
Majesty the King of Spain; and lastly of the “Pamphlet des 
Pamphlets,” the best of Courier’s writings, from which the 
passage is taken with which our article is headed. He had 
already written the remarkable, the almost prophetic words— 
the warning he had received from a friend during his morning's 
walk in the Palais Royal: “ Prends garde, Paul Lowis, prends 
garde ! Les cagots te feront assassiner.” The livret which con- 
tains this passage was published in 1823. On the 10th of April, 
1825, Courier was fired at a few steps from his own door, and 
was taken up dead. The author and the motive of the deed 
remain still alike unknown. 

Courier is gone. Cut off, as he was, in his fiftieth year, and in 
the full vigour of his powers, he yet left his work already done, 
his services to mankind already fully rendered. For these, per- 
secuted in his life, he has received after his death the gratitude 
and honour he has deserved. His style is comparatively a small 
matter ; but for that alone, as a most perfect literary model, he 
would be as immortal as the language in which he wrote. The 
friend of the oppressed, the enemy of all oppressors ; the fearless 
champion of political and religious freedom, looking ever forward 
with faith and hope to the coming destinies of the world, and to 
the fuller enlightenment, and fuller liberty of the future—these 
are his best titles to immortality ; by these he has earned a name 
that must live for ever in the grateful memory of posterity, in 
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whose destinies he had confidence—of mankind, whom it was 
his object to benefit. A longer life might have enabled him to do 
more for others : it could have added nothing to his reputation, 
which is secure for ever, based upon the possession of the highest 
powers, consecrated to the noblest of all aims—to the service of 
humanity. 
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1. Reports of the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on Cultivation and Improvement of Waste Lands. 1797 
and 1798. 

2. Report of the Select Committee of the House of Comins 
on the means of Facilitating the Inclosure and Improve- 
ment of Waste Lands. 1800. 

3. Reports of the Select Convmittee of the House of Commons 
on Open Spaces (Metropolis). 1865. 


HE growth of that incoherent aggregation of villages which 
we cal! London is daily bringing up fresh problems for solu- 


tion. It would be difficult under any circumstances to compress 
a nation within the limits of a city without causing much incon- 
venience. But the difficulty is increased tenfold by the incapacity 
of our municipal institutions to conform to circumstances, 
London is compelled to expand, not like a vertebrate animal, by 
a uniform development of all its parts, but like a creature of the 
lowest order of existence, by throwing out a series of imperfectly 
organized growths. It is, perhaps, needless to remark that this 
irrational state of things is not a legitimate consequence of any 
principle of self-government. It is not that the sphere of govern- 
ment is too narrow, but that it is divided and parcelled out 
amongst too many, and too feeble authorities. In any country 
where the adaptation of institutions to circumstances is not tem- 
pered by a superstitious regard for vested rights and ancient 
corporations, the city which is a unit by its geography is also 
allotved to be a unit for administrative purposes, and certainly 
without any evil consequence to its independence. In fact, the 
impotence of our local centres of authority compels the constant 
Interference of the national authority in matters which are pro- 
perly of merely local interest. To settle such purely municipal 
questions as the main drainage and the Thames embankment, 
Parliament had to create a new authority, and afterwards could 
not refrain from meddling—not always successfully—with its 
action. The evils which result from the curiously complicated 
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system of jurisdictions under which we live, have been often 
enough illustrated, and are indeed obvious to the eyes and noses 
of us all. London is allowed to develop according to its own 
sweet will, without any attempt at providing against the dangers 
of the future. Railways have been permitted to cut their way 
through populous districts, and to force back the displaced inhabi- 
tants into streets already overflowing; and no care has been 
taken to render the transition to the new state of things as easy 
as possible. There has indeed been, of late, a revolt against the 
tyranny of railway companies, but the want of any central will or 
intellect must always give advantage to the assaults of interested 
persons upon interests which there is no one to look after. 

The state of the commons round London is an illustration of 
this very obvious truth. By a piece of good fortune there are 
still a number of unenclosed pieces of wild land within the Metro- 
politan District. Fragments, as it. were, of moor and heath lie at 
our very doors, and a few years ago they still remained in a 
position of apparent security. The transformation which London 
is undergoing, no less than Paris, though after a different fashion, 
is bringing many of them into jeopardy. It is curious to remark 
the various gradations by which London fades into the country, 
or, as we should more accurately say, by which the country is 
gradually swallowed up in London. The main army is preceded 
by an advance of villas, thrown out like skirmishers. They 
begin by seizing a few picked positions, but are to be found, as 
their numbers increase, wandering off into the fields, where they 
can only be approached along muddy and unlighted lanes. Then 
come the more solid ranks of the semi-detached, forming in con- 
tinuous lines along the high roads and in the neighbourhood of 
railway stations. They are followed by rows of shops, generally 
headed by an enterprising gin-palace, which bind together the 
more irregular forces and complete the army of occupation. We 
find some morning that a town has grown up which has a phy- 
siognomy peculiar to these suburban districts. For it is evidently 
no articulate whole, but a mere fragment, which will soon be 
assimilated by the advancing mass behind. The houses, too, have 
that cramped and mean appearance which speaks of pressure in 
the dingy crowds of London. They bear the stamp of their 
origin, and show in contrast with the remaining fragments of 
picturesque old country houses as a Cockney would show amongst 
the gathering of a Highland clan. Of course these houses, and 
streets, and towns have a tendency to congregate round the 
commons. The pieces of wild land are gradually surrounded 
with a girdle of town houses, which seem to look down upon 
them with a show of town-bred arrogance. The common 
becomes an island in the dingy ocean of coal-smoke, and, unfor- 
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tunately is too often in danger of being entirely engulphed by 
the rising tide of bricks and mortar. It has seldom or never hap- 
pened, indeed, that a common has been swallowed up wholesale, 
for reasons which we shall presently have occasion to notice. 
Small outlying fragments, however, are frittered away ; squatters 
effect settlements upon them; and the enemy succeeds in estab- 
lishing a lodgment. Meanwhile, nuisances of various kinds grow 
up: the drainage is left to take care of itself; the surface is 
degraded in a variety of ways; heaps of rubbish are shot upon it ; 
gravel-pits are dug without the smallest regard to its beauty or 
convenience ; and as the police are not responsible for preserving 
order and decency upon it, it becomes in some cases a resort of 
bad characters. By these means the common, which was 
formerly an ornament to the neighbourhood, and which a little 
foresight might have converted into a permanent reservoir of 
fresh air and country beauty, degenerates into a nuisance. The 
immediate interest of a whole army of spoilers is allowed to 
prevail over the interests of the population at large, which are 
watched by no intelligent guardian ; and before public attention 
has been aroused the evil may be consummated. Even if the 
common still remains unenclosed, it may have been so damaged 
that its enclosure is no longer regarded as an evil. 

There are, however, symptoms that Londoners are beginning 
to awake to their danger. The case of Wimbledon Common last 
year drew attention to some of the more important considerations 
involved. Wimbledon is, without doubt, one of the most beau- 
tiful of our commons. The furze-covered slopes of the hill front- 
ing Combe Wood, with their miniature glens and broken undu- 
lations of ground, have a peculiar attraction. They are in pleasant 
contrast to the more formal graces of the neighbouring Richmond 
Park. Fortunately, too, they had stronger claims upon public 
interest than any derivable from mere beauty of landscape. 
Artists might admire them ; but artists have as yet established 
no locus standi to resist the encroachments of builders or of 
railways upon their favourite haunts. Luckily the preservation 
of Wimbledon Common is almost indispensable for the interests 
of the volunteers. There is no body which is pinched more to the 
quick than the volunteers by the growing pressure of popula- 
tion; although in this they are only most conspicuous repre- 
sentatives of all those to whom air and exercise are becoming daily 
more valuable and more difficult to obtain. The difficulty of 
obtaining anything like satisfactory rifle ranges is so great, and 
the distances which have to be travelled in order to obtain them 
increase so fast, as to be a severe discouragement upon the prac- 
tice of shooting. But it is also becoming difficult to obtain a 
fair space for drilling. A few companies may contrive to make 
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some sort of shift in the backyards and sheds to which London 
volunteers are ordinarily doomed. But there is no place within 
a moderate distance of London where more than a battalion or 
two can be manceuvred with anything like the facilities obtain- 
able at Wimbledon. Hence any blow aimed at the common 
would instantaneously cripple the London volunteers. With 
the common would perish the only space where field-days can be 
held on a satisfactory scale, and the only space where the Na- 
tional Rifle Association could hold its meetings. Its enclosure 
would have the same effect upon them as the closing of their last 
breathing-holes would have upon fish in a frozen pond. There 
was, therefore, no common round London whose integrity would 
be guarded with more eager jealousy ; and the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood are of that class who are able to make their voices 
heard in Parliament, and, if necessary, to provide means for a legal 
contest. The proposal made by Lord Spencer in the last session 
was therefore received with great interest, as it was avowedly, and 
no doubt sincerely, intended to reconcile the interests of the com- 
moners and the lord of the manor. Wimbledon consists of about 
1000 acres: of these it was proposed to sell 300, or so much of 
them as should be sufficient to compensate all the persons con- 
cerned, and pay the necessary expenses. The remainder of the 
common was to be surrounded with a fence, to be drained and 
reduced to the likeness of a park ; a house was to be built in the 
centre, to be occupied by the “ Protector,” the name under which 
Lord Spencer and succeeding lords of the manor were to be the 
supreme rulers of this little domain. Lord Spencer, in making 
this proposal, undoubtedly conceived himself to be making a 
generous offer ; but the value of his concession of course depended 
upon the nature of the rights which he abandoned. If it had 
been in his power to sell the whole, or nearly the whole common, 
for building land, then he would have deserved due gratitude for 
the generosity which secured so large a fraction for public pur- 
poses. If, on the other hand, he had no legal power to sacrifice 
a single acre to the builder, it was plain enough that the last 
state of the common, as contemplated in his scheme, was worse 
than the first. Now, as the commoners took the narrower view 
of the lord’s rights, whilst Lord Spencer approximated more 
nearly to the broader, it is not surprising that they received his 
offer with small show of gratitude. He was, in their opinion, 
only granting to them a part of what was theirs already ; they 
decidedly objected to selling any part of the common ; they ob- 
jected also to the proposed enclosure ; they very much preferred 
the present wild growth of fern and gorse to the new park, with 
its central “ protectoral” residence. They maintained that the 
really necessary drainage might be accomplished at a very trifling 
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expense, which could be raised without a sale of any part of the 
land; and, on the whoie, they very decidedly requested to be let 
alone, except so far as measures for the preservation of the 
common were necessary. The committee of the House of 
Commons, to which the question was referred, so far adopted 
their views as to declare that no inclosure was desirable ; and 
the proposal for any permanent settlement of the matter dropped 
through, leaving the common, for the present, in the same state 
as before. The committee, however, took evidence as to the 
state of many of the other commons round London, and proposed 
a general plan for securing them in their present integrity. The 
various complaints which were made illustrate forcibly the com- 
plication of evils which commons in these days are heirs to. Some 
are threatened with instant annihilation ; others are gradually 
perishing by an insidious process of consumption; and most of 
them are suffering from diseases which are rapidly spoiling their 
remaining charms. We may give an instance or two of the 
various fates with which they are threatened. It is unnecessary 
to go over again the story of Hampstead Heath, which has long 
been the object of assault, and whicli has been so far preserved 
(possibly at some expense to private interests) by the vigilance 
of Parliament ; on the death of the present lord of the manor, 
his successor will probably claim a right to cut up the whole of 
it into building plots. Sir Thomas Wilson stated very frankly 
before the Committee that he should simply consider how he 
could best improve Hampstead Heath for his own advantage. 
He considered himself to have been already seriously aggrieved ; 
the public had, in his view, no rights whatever upon the heath ; 
and he would enter into no arrangement with regard to it. He 
had once intended to lay out Hampstead Heath as a recreation- 
ground for his own houses. Now, he said, hg.might, if he chose, 
“turn it into an Agar Town”—Agar Town being a place where 
cottages have been built on short leases for poor people. We 
express no opinion upon the grievance to which Sir Thomas 
Wilson conceives himself to have been subjected ; but it is pretty 
clear that if he can establish his view of the legal rights of the 
question, the public hold upon one of the most delightful of 
London recreation grounds is, to say the least, precarious. In 
fact, it is only reasonable to presume that lords of manors will, 
as a rule, take the most extended view of their rights, and will 
endeavour to enforce them by all means in their power. On the 
assumption, however, that they may find their view of the matter 
to be erroneous, it does not at all follow that commons will escape 
unscathed. Commons have strong attractions for various other 
classes of depredators. One example will show the nature of the 
most flagrant evils. According to the evidence of Mr. Rose, who 
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has some property adjoining Wandsworth Common, that common 
has been undergoing a rapid degradation for several years past. 
Thirteen years ago it was..kept in.a satisfactory state, under an 
arrangement similar to one still in force and still. producing satis- 
factory results at Clapham. A certain number of the inhabitants 
had a lease from Lord Spencer, the lord of‘ the manor, and kept 
the common in order for public use and recreation. They dug 
gravel at’ cétain points, so as to make ornamental pieces of 
water in the places from which it was excavated, and to allow 
the water from the common to drain off satisfactorily. It was 
then, as Clapham still is, a beautiful oasis of couritry scenery in 
the outskirts of the metropolitan wilderness. For some reason 
or other the lease was terminated, The common was neglected; 
gravel was dug at random, without any regard to its beauty or 
convenience ; and a series of inclosures gradually came cranking 
in and cut “ monstrous cantles” out. The irresistible powers who 
have been cutting and slashing the map of London according to 
their will, were not long in claiming their share of the spoils. 
Two or three railway companies in succession fell upon the de- 
voted common, the danger of whose position may be inferred 
from the immediate vicinity of that mysterious station, Clapham 
Junction, whence, to the bewildered mind of the passengers, 
every railway in England seems to radiate. A space of open 
land was too tempting not to invite attack. The South-Western 
Railway seized a fragment ; the Crystal Palace Railway appro- 
priated 29 acres ; and the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
7 acres. Besides encroachments pure and simple, the inclosures 
made under Lord Spencer’s authority appear to have amounted 
to 140 acres; of which, whatever consolation the public may 
derive from that fact, the greater part have been granted to 
charitable institutions. If our pockets are picked, it is of course 
gratifying to know that the money has been put into a missionary- 
box ; and we may take some comfort in the thought that we are 
being ousted from our scanty supplies of green grass and fresh 
air by the boys of the Patriotic School. The mere diminution 
in area of the common is by no means the only evil. The rem- 
nant which is left to us is deteriorated. Railways and other in- 
truders, like the Harpies, spoil the fragments of the feast which 
they do not touch. Thus all the public footpaths across the 
common, with one exception, have been stopped up. The space 
formerly used as a cricket-ground has become useless, and in 
Mr. Rose’s language— 


“ Wandsworth Common is a morass now; it has been excavated to 
such an extent that the whole of the space from Nightingale-lane up ' 
the centre of the common is under water all the winter ; it was under 
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water up to the 20th of March when I was there, and is now 
(April, 64) to a considerable extent; and although in the summer 
the water soaks away, it leaves the common in a very bad state, so 
that it cannot be used for any purpose.”:. « 


As an illustration of the results of excavating gravel in a 
reckless way, Mr. Rose mentions that he, with two of his neigh- 
bours, took the dead body of a man out-of one of the pits, 
which had beert placed (as traps are set for elepltafits in Africa) 
in the direction of a public path, the water being at such a level 
that he could not reach up to the bank. Lord Spencer’s agent, 
who appeared before the committee, did not dispute the exis- 
tence of these grievances but the responsibility of Lord Spencer. 
He mentioned an additional evil, which results from the inability 
of the police to exercise authority upon the common, except in 
the case of an actual breach of the peace. He stated that there 
were loose women living upon the common who had no other 
home, and who insulted and annoyed people as they went about. 
The encroachments by which the common has been mangled 
appear in some cases to have been made without any sort of 
claim ; but the commoners are disloyal enough to their feudal 
superior to doubt the legality even of those sanctioned by his 
authority. They venture to say that they consider these inclo- 
sures to bedisastrous to the neighbourhood altogether, and have “a 
strong sense that they are done illegally, and contrary to law and 
justice.” These misguided men will be finding fault with the 
British Constitution next. They entertain, however, a strong 
opinion that it is impossible for a poor man, or even for a rich 
man, having a right, successfully to contest an inclosure ; and as 
Wandsworth is a poor parish the various inclosures have been 
allowed to pass without protest. 

It might be hoped that the abuses of which Wandsworth is 
a most flagrant case would be avoided in cases where the Crown 
is lord of the manor; it might be anticipated that its powers 
would be used to secure a more satisfactory state of things. If 
a lord of the manor prefers his own interests to the interests 
of the public, the public cannot be surprised. But the interests 
of the Crown are presumed to be those of the public. Black- 
heath, which is in this position, should therefore be a model com- 
mon, especially as it is one of the rare breathing spaces upon 
which the crowded population of the East end congregates with 
most eagerness. It is stated that as many as 80,000 people 
have gone to Blackheath upon Easter Monday and Tuesday. 
Now the heath is stated to have very much deteriorated during 
the last few years. The principal causes of this are the absence 


’ of all control, and the gradual breaking up of the surface by 


digging for gravel. Booths and photographic vans, and other 
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habitations of our nomad population form temporary settlements, 
which tend to disfigure the beauty of the heath. The Hon. C. 
Gore was examined upon this point, and stated that the Crown 
received 561. a-year from the grpvel, besides 1l. from a photo- 
grapher, 4s. 6d. a-year from the Blackheath Improvement 
Association for certain posts and rails, and 1J. a-year for a tool- 
shed belongifg to.the man who digs gravel. Part of this 
princely revenue is raised to prevent any one from encroaching 
on the Crown rights; the 561. is raised at an expense, as we have 
seen, of serious injury to the Heath. Mr. Gore was asked whether 
it was not his duty, as trustee for the Crown, to see that whilst 
the revenue was raised the comforts of the people were not 
interfered with. He answers, “I do not see what right I have to 
forego the public revenue that is derived from Crown lands for 
any local purpose, however beneficial the purpose in itself may 
be.” This enlightened policy, by which the nation at large 
realizes 56/. annually at the expense of a permanent injury to a 
London common, is carried out on a nobler svale in the case of 
Epping. A committee of the House of Commons, in 1863, 
stated that there were two courses which might be followed with 
regard to the forestal rights: the first was to discontinue the 
sale of those rights, and to maintain them vigilantly, without 
regard to cost, in order to prevent future inclosures, and pre- 
serve the forest in its wild state; the other was to obtain the 
sanction of Parliament for the inclosure of the forest by sale 
of rights, and otherwise “to secure an adequate portion for pur- 
poses of health and recreation.” The committee recommended 
this last plan, as, in their view, the use of such rights to prevent 
inclosure was of questionable justice. The House of Commons, 
however, passed a resolution recommending that no sales of 
forestal rights should be made to facilitate inclosures within 
fifteen miles of the metropolis. The result of this resolution 
was singular. The Commissioners of Woods and Forests dis- 
continued the sale of rights; but, after taking a legal opinion, 
they decided that it would not pay to take legal steps against 
encroachments already made. ‘The pecuniary value of the 
rights preserved would be more than swallowed up by the law 
expenses ; and as they look at the question as simply a matter 
of pounds, shillings, and pence (and, we may add, very few pounds 
and shillings), they declined to take any steps against encroach- 
ments. The result of the House of Commons’ resolution thus 
appears to be, not that no further encroachments are made, but 
that we receive nothing for them; the rights are appropriated 
instead of bought. Now Epping is a beautiful open tract of 
country within a few miles of the most crowded part of London. 

These will be sufficient examples of the chief dangers by 
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which commons in the neighbourhood of London are surrounded, 
and of the spirit in which they are generally met. It is scarcely 
necessary to dwell upon the importance of preserving these 
open spaces, nor to point out that those in the metropolitan dis- 
trict have especial claims upon us. The destruction, indeed, of 
commons in the country districts is one which it is not possible 
to contemplate with entire equanimity, attracted as we may be 
by the promise of increased production. We are all treading 
too closely upon each other’s toes in this little island of ours, not 
to grudge the closing of any interstice which yet remains unfilled. 
When men inhabited little oases of cultivated land in the midst 
of a wilderness, the sight of uninclosed land was a vexation of 
spirit. The case is now reversed—we value a bit of unbroken 
ground as our ancestors valued a garden. In the words of Mr. 
Mill, in one of those eloquent passages which stand out from 
the philosophic calm of his ordinary writing :— 


“There is not much satisfaction in contemplating the world with 
nothing left to the spontaneous activity of nature; with every rood 
of land brought into cultivation which is capable of growing food for 
human beings; every flowery waste or natural park ploughed up, all 
quadrupeds or birds which are not domesticated for man’s use exter- 
minated as his rivals for food, and scarcely a place left where a wild 
shrub or flower could grow without being eradicated as a weed in the 
name of improved agriculture.” 


It is not impossible, indeed, that in the power of that name 
injury may be done, not only in a sentimental, but in a very 
prosaic point of view. The improvement of agriculture is not 
always synonymous with the improvement of those who live by 
agriculture ; and there is reason to suppose that in the war against 
the waste lands a larger part of the spoil has somehow fallen to the 
share of the rich men among the conquerors than of their poorer 
allies—a result not quite without analogy in other cases. Pro- 
fessor Fawcett, in his lectures on the “ Economic Position of the 
British Labourer,” speaks of some of the unfortunate results 
that have ensued to particular classes, from a process intended 
to increase the general wealth of the uation :— 


“The commons,” he says, “are now being rapidly swept away. 
Cottagers have now no means of keeping a cow, a pig, or poultry ; the 
village games are gone; every acre of ground is carefully fenced; the 
beaten path of the frequented highway cannot be left without com- 
mitting the crime and incurring the penalties of trespass, and I have 
been too often pained to find that the turnpike road is now the only 
recreation ground for village children,” 


Mr. Fawcett shows some reason for doubting whether in point 
of fact the destruction of commons has increased the material 
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wealth of the country. But the effects upon the poorer classes 
have generally been of unmixed evil. Some inadequate com- 
pensation was generally awarded, which was spent by those who 
received it. The next generation had simply descended a step 
in the scale; they were in the position of their predecessors, 
minus these common rights, which had formed an inalienable 
piece of property ; the labourers, as he remarks, had formerly 
the special advantage in the right to keep cows or poultry, that 
they could enjoy luxuries which daily wages never placed within 
their reach. “Every one,” he says, “who knows the working 
classes will tell you how much their children suffer when they 
are unable to obtain milk, as some additional nourishment to 
their scanty food.” 

It may therefore be maintained that the inclosure of waste 
lands beyond a certain limit has been far from an unmixed 
advantage ; even if the productive powers of the country have 
been increased, the benefits have been by no means equally dis- 
tributed. The increase of agricultural power per se would of 
course be a clear gain; the man who makes two blades grow 
where one grew before, is, we know, a benefactor to his country, 
unless, indeed, he accomplishes the proverbial feat at his neigh- 
bour’s expense. But it is important to remark, first, that this 
argument, whatever its worth, has no application to the metro- 
politan commons; and secondly, that it was the sole ground of 
the legislation by which inclosure elsewhere was made practi- 
cable. The first Inclosure Acts were founded on reports made 
by select committees of the House of Commons in the years 
1795, 1797, and 1800. Anxiety was felt at that time on account 
of the scarcity of corn. The sums paid for corn imported in 
three years had amounted to over 7,000,000/., and according to 
the political economy of the day, the last committee pointed out 
that this turned the balance of trade against this country, besides 
producing various other evils. They calculated that a cultiva- 
tion of 148,000 acres additional would be sufficient to raise as 
much corn as had been imported on an average of the last twenty 
years. On the other hand, they estimated that there were in 
England and Wales nearly eight million, and in Scotland over 
fourteen million acres of waste and uninclosed lands. After 
allowing for land which was either unimprovable or only partly 
improvable, they calculated the value of the annual produce 
which might be raised from these lands at 20,000,0000. yearly. 
They reported in 1795 that there was reason to believe that the 
waste lands might not only be speedily brought into cultivation, 
but might even be improved so as to increase the stock of pro- 
visions within the next two years, and “more particularly to 
furnish a very large additional supply of potatoes.” They further 
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argued that inclosure would be favourable to an increased growth 
of men as well as of corn and potatoes. The purpose, then, of 
the first inclosure Acts was purely agricultural; it was to meet 
a great strain upon the resources of the country during the early 

riod of the French war by increasing the area of cultivable 
land. It was intended to raise larger supplies of food, and was 
passed in the interests of the country at large, not of private 
owners. As the national wealth would receive an infinitesimal 
improvement by ploughing up Wimbledon Common or covering 
Hampstead Heath with villas, it is plain that the precedent has 
no application. If, that is, the interference of Parliament is 
necessary in order to facilitate the inclosure of the metropolitan 
commons, no sort of claim can be founded upon these inclosure 
Acts for legislative assistance. The measure was not designed 
merely with a view to help private persons to an easy mode of 
dividing property amongst themselves, but distinctly and prin- 
cipally because the inclosure was proved to be of the highest 
importance to the national welfare. The legal obstacles which 
impeded a division of common lands amongst persons interested 
might, for anything that appears, have been left untouched, if the 
national welfare had not been concerned ; and might have been 
scrupulously maintained, if the national welfare had, as now, 
been concerned on the other side. 

It is necessary to observe what were the difficulties which had 
made the inclosure of commons almost impracticable. The 
statute most commonly referred to as justifying the principle of 
inclosure is the 20 Henry III., c. 4, commonly called the Statute 
of Merton. This ancient and all but extinct statute provides 
that “because many great men of England have complained 
that they cannot make their profit of the residue of their manors, 
as of wastes, woods, and pastures,” the lords may, as it is tech- 
nically called, “approve,” or inclose the waste, after leaving 
sufficient pasture to satisfy the rights of the commoners. This 
statute had, however, become practically obsolete. The lords 
had, it may be presumed, taken advantage of the statute by 
enclosing the “residue,” which was not required to satisfy the 
claims of the commoners. It was rare to find any common 
sufficiently extensive to leave a surplus of any importance. 
Moreover, it was difficult for the lord to prove (and the burden 
of proof rested with him) that he had left a sufficiency of 
pasture ; finally, where there were rights of “ turbary” or 
“estovers,’—that is, of cutting turf or wood—the lord could 
not approve any part of the waste. As the commoners grew 
rich, it became more difficult for the lord to come to terms with 
them, the rights of rich men having a decided tendency to gain 
consistency. Commons could only be inclosed by the unanimous 
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consent of all persons concerned. And thus for a long time 
previous to the enclosure Acts of this century, inclosures had 
only been practically effected by means of private legislation. 
This process, however, was so expensive and troublesome, that 
the number of Acts was beginning to decrease; and as, for the 
reasons we have noticed, it was thought of great importance to 
the public interest that the process of inclosure should be accele- 
rated, the necessary machinery was provided by the different 
inclosure Acts. The Inclosure Commissioners are applied to 
in the first instance by the persons interested. If the proposed 
inclosure appears to be advantageous in an agricultural point of 
view, and is supported by two-thirds of the interests concerned, 
it is then reported to Parliament and is generally passed as a 
matter of routine. The Act, however, recognises to a certain 
extent the existence of other than purely agricultural interests. 
The General Inclosures Act of 1845 provides that the Commis- 
sioners may insist upon an allotment for purposes of recreation 
and exercise, the extent of which is to be regulated in propor- 
tion to the population of the parish ; the greatest quantity which 
can be thus allotted is ten acres. It is also provided that no 
inclosure shall take place under the Act within fifteen miles of 
the metropolis, or within certain distances of towns of a specified 
magnitude, without the previous sanction of Parliament in each 
particular case. Thus the inclosure of commons round London 
can only take place by some of the insidious processes which we 
have noticed ; it is scarcely possible that the lord should obtain 
the consent of every individual commoner, but many of the 
rights may gradually be extinguished by neglect, as the gradual 
progress of the metropolis deprives the pasture of its value; 
encroachments may be made which no one is willing to dispute, 
and afterwards justified under the obsolete authority of the 
Statute of Merton, and gradually the public may be ousted 
from the common before it knows that any assault has been made. 

The question is thus raised, whether the public at large, or 
even the people of London, have any claim to be considered ; or, 
whether the commons are mere pieces of private property, which 
may be inclosed and built over whenever a few persons have 
contrived to settle their conflicting claims. It appears, at first 
sight, evident that Parliament has, in fact, recognised the prin- 
ciple that the neighbourhood has some kind of right to the 
commons. The refusal to facilitate inclosures within fifteen 
miles of London, and the order to set apart a space—though, in 
the case of large towns, a very inadequate space—to be used as 
a village green, no doubt proceeded on the assumption that the 
public had some rights of a more or less shadowy nature. It 
was not assumed that they had no more business to meddle with 
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the question than with the sale of an ordinary freehold. Although 
the interests of the people at large are not very apt to deaden 
the lively affection which Parliament bears to lords of manors 
and landholders generally, they have in this instance been taken 
into account. No facilities have been given for inclosure, except 
on the distinct ground that national interests required it. And 
there is evidently no shadow of a claim for such facilities except 
where the same ground can be proved to exist. “ Nothing can 
be clearer,” says Mr. Joshua Williams, “both upon principle and 
by the usage of Parliament than this, that the interest of the 
public at large is a sufficient ground for denying to any person 
the assistance of a private Act.” If the difficulties which have 
hitherto prevented the enclosure of commons were still sufficient to 
guard them near London, we might be content with this moderate 
concession. But it is plain that something more is wanted, 
Mere inacticn is equivalent to permitting their destruction. Has 
then the public any legal right, not merely to refuse facilities for 
inclosure, but to insist upon the present open spaces being pre- 
served? As we acquire a right of way along a path, may we 
not acquire by immemorial usage a.right of straying over a 
common? Or, as a village is allowed the enjoyment of the green 
on which cricket and other games have been played, may not 
Wimbledon and Clapham be considered as village greens for the 
metropolis? They are certainly not too large in proportion. 
Here, however, the lawyers are shocked by the mention of such 
vague considerations as the public interest. They think that 
London is too big a place to have any rights, and that a right 
of exercise and recreation is too vague to be a right at all. It is 
true that Parliament has insisted upon village greens being set 
apart ; but in so doing, it is argued, they recognised no rights ; 
they were merely making a bargain: they were selling the 
facilities of inclosure for the permanent dedication of a fraction 
of the ground to the public. “ We,” they said in effect, * will help 
you to share your property, but you must give us a slice of it by 
way of fee.” Persons coming to Parliament for assistance in 
enclosing commons were in the same position as railways asking 
for a compulsory Act for the sale of property, and any conditions 
which seemed good to Parliament might be imposed upon them. 
By this view, the right of the public, or of any part of it, to be 
heard in the question, is altogether put out of question. It is 
thus maintained that the public have no rights in commons. 
There may indeed be valid customs in particular places for the 
inhabitants of a town to enjoy recreation in certain lands. It 
has been held that a custom for all the inhabitants of a village to 
dance at all times of the year on a certain close was good. And 
it has been held that a custom for the freemen and citizens of a 
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town to enter a close for the purpose of horse-racing on a par- 
ticular day of the year is a good custom. Buta general custom 
for all the Queen’s subjects to attend a horse race at a particular 
place is considered to be bad, because the rights possessed by 
the Queen’s subjects generally are part of the general law of the 
land, and not the custom of a particular place. 

This distinction, by which the inhabitants of a village may 
obtain a right to play cricket or even to recreate themselves 
generally on their green, and the inhabitants of London can 
obtain no right to enjoy the little spaces of open ground left to 
them, however constantly they may have resorted to those spaces, 
seems rather unintelligible to the non-legal mind. The com- 
mittee of last session remark forcibly that these opinions, even if 
judicially binding, seem to rest upon no very intelligible principle. 
“They are,” they say, “at a loss to conceive why, upon general 
principles, a right of enjoyment which may be acquired by the 
inhabitants of a small hamlet should be denied to the inhabi- 
tants of the metropolis, or even to the general public.” That 
such doctrines should commend themselves to the minds of 
lawyers, is indeed intelligible enough. The public is not likely 
to meet with such favour at their hands as are the lords of 
manors. A concrete person enjoying a clearly defined right is 
likely to have it all his own way in the courts, as against an 
abstraction called “the good of the public.” But the more we 
examine into the origin of the right, the more probable it be- 
comes that the lords have gained more than is equitably due to 
them. It is, in fact, merely an illustration of the process by 
which landed proprietors have gradually gained an absolute 
right, whilst throwing gradually aside all the duties to which 
their rights were formerly correlative. The nature of the change 
is explained in Mr. Maine’s “ Ancient Law.” In discussing the 
question of the origin of primogeniture, Mr. Maine finds a key 
to the solution of the problem in a peculiarity of Hindoo insti- 
tutions. In India, he says, the possessions of a parent are 
divisible at his death in equal shares among his children ; but, 
“wherever public office or political power devolves at the de- 
cease of the last incumbent, the succession is nearly universally 
according to the rules of primogeniture. . . . . All offices 
in India tend to become hereditary, and, when their nature per- 
mits it, to vest in the eldest member of the oldest stock.” Com- 
paring this with the feudal organization, Mr. Maine points out 
that “the lord with his vassals, during the ninth and tenth 
centuries, might be considered as a patriarchal household, re- 
cruited, not as in the primitive times, by adoption, but by infeu- 
dation.” When, in later times, “courts and lawyers were called 
in to interpret and define” the state of things of which this was 
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the germ, they applied to it the refined principles of Roman 
jurisprudence. Here a change took place like that which has 
come to pass in later times in India, when the English con- 
querors, assuming the state of things with which they were con- 
versant in England to be part of the eternal order of nature, 
proceeded to identify native tenures with their own—a process 
which, we need not say, sometimes involved gross injustice. Ina 
patriarchally governed society, says Mr. Maine, “the eldest son 
may succeed to the government of the agnatic group and to 
the absolute disposal of his property. But he is not a true 
proprietor. He has correlative duties not involved in the concep- 
tion of proprietorship, but quite undefined and quite incapable 
of definition.” The later Roman jurisprudence could not recog- 
nise these liabilities : “it considered the uncontrolled power over 
property as equivalent to ownership ;” and thus, “the contact 
of the refined and barbarous nation had inevitably for its effect 
the conversion of the eldest son into legal proprietor of the 
inheritance.” And Mr. Maine proceeds to point out that the 
revolution thus effected was identical with that which has oc- 
curred in quite recent times in the: Highlands of Scotland. 


“When called in to determine the legal powers of the chieftain over 
the domains which gave sustenance to the clan, Scottish jurisprudence 
had long since passed the point at which it could take notice of the 
vague limitations in completeness of dominion imposed by the claims 
of the clansmen, and it was inevitable therefore that it should convert 
the patrimony of many into the estate of one.” 


The effect of this change in the Highlands is sufficiently well 
known. Those who were formerly possessed of a share in the 
patrimony have become encumbrances on the estate; and the 
representative of the chieftain of the clan has been able to 
improve his feudal inferiors off the face of Scotland. We need 
uot inquire what may be the economical results of this change ; 
but it certainly adds force to the argument that the possession of 
latided property should be held certain duties. The landholding 
class have neither toiled nor spun, but by the unobserved pro- 
gress of affairs they have gradually become absolute proprietors 
without any responsibility, instead of leaders of a confederacy. 
It has thus become a legal doctrine that the lord has the right 
to everything upwards and downwards, except that which is 
carved out of his rights for some one else. The lords are 
absolute owners of the soil, it is said, subject only to the rights, 
whatever they may be, of the commoners. 

_ So long, however, as the rights of the commoners survive, the lord 

1s unable to take practical advantage of his theory by enclosing ; 

but he is now endeavouring to take another step in advance. He 
112 
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has become a proprietor with certain claims upon his estate, in- 
stead of a political head with responsibilities corresponding to 
his privileges, The consequence is, that whenever the claimants 
drop off it is so much clear gain to him. If a common right is 
extinguished by disuse, the lord remains as a kind of universal 
heir. The public has been put entirely on one side. The lord 
remains immovable and eternal. A centralized government 
tends to become steadily stronger, because whenever a local in- 
stitution loses its vitality, the central power is always at hand, 
ready to assume its privileges and to discharge its duties. The 
lord of the manor gradually becomes invested in the same way 
with additional rights. As Loudon gradually extends its huge 
ramifications round the commons, the common rights become 
comparatively valueless. When apiece of land becomes open to 
the incursions of the British public at large, it naturally becomes 
impossible to turn out cows upon it to much effect. The grass 
is trampled down ; gates across the public roads have to be re- 
moved to accommodate traffic, and cows take advantage of the 
case. In the case of Wimbledon, parts of the common have be- 
come dangerous from the erection of butts ; and, in short, as the 
common takes on more of the character of a playground, it be- 
comes less available for agricultural purposes, The consequence 
is, that there is a danger of the rights gradually dropping. When 
a man turns out his children upon the common instead of turning 
out his cows, the law does not admit that he is keeping up his 
claim. The persons who have in fact supplanted the commoners 
and have been allowed to exercise their rights, are the general 
public ; the commoners have tacitly permitted them to take such 
advantage of the unenclosed state of the ground as to render it 
impossible to turn it to account in the ancient way. In the case 
of a few acres surrounded by a village, this would amount to4 
dedication to the public, and would be sufficient to secure the 
ground as an open space for ever. In the case of a common 
surrounded by the huge population of London, it is assumed 
that the public which has practically superseded the commoners is 
too vague a body to enjoy any rights, or to have anything dedi- 
cated to it; and consequently the whole benefit accrues to the 
lord of the manor. His estate is converted from a valueless bit 
of waste land into building ground of enormous value by the near 
approach of London ; the same circumstance gradually pushes 
off his land all those inconvenient people whose claims were 
formerly sufficient to keep it open, and the whole of the benefit 
is supposed to go to him. ‘Thus, to take one example, Mr. 
Thompson bought the common of Tooting, in 1861, for 30001. 
He immediately set to work and made out, to his own satis- 
faction, that the common rights which existed were imaginary ; 
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he maintains that there is only one man besides himself who 
has any right at all—a matter upon which the inhabitants take 
a very different view. In 1865 he values the common at 
30,000/7., and takes much credit to himself for proposing to leave 
part of it open. Mr. Thompson may be justified in his opinion, 
although the commoners have hitherto refused to consent to 
the compromise which he has proposed. Indeed, it may be 
said in general that the opinions of lords of manors on one side 
and inhabitants on the other, as to their rights, always diverge 
in a manner which proves the unsettled state of the law upon 
the subject. The case seems to be that the rights of commoners 
have of late years been suffered gradually to evaporate, but 
have not so completely dispersed into thin air that their actual 
non-existence can be affirmed. Where the case has been tried, 
it has generally appeared that the lords of the manor have 
viewed their own rights in a large and generous spirit which 
has led them to neglect entirely those of their neighbours. And 
it is to be hoped that in the legal decisions which must be given 
before long upon some of these cases, where rival interests are 
coming into conflict, the lawyers will incline to a broader view 
of the matter than that which we haveindicated. This is surely 
a case which eminently confirms the truth of Mr. Mill’s saying : 
“To me it seems almost an axiom that property in land should 
be interpreted strictly, and that the balance, in all cases of doubt, 
should incline against the proprietor.” The landed proprietor, 
as a rule, has nothing to do but to sit still and allow the general 
increase of population to raise his rents ; in this case, the increase 
of population simultaneously clears off every one who has an 
Interest in the land, except the lord of the manor, who receives 
the benefit both of the rise in the value of the land and of 
the extinction of all other shares in the property. He would 
lose nothing if the public at large were considered to be the 
heirs of the commoners, except that there would be a smaller 
chance of enclosing the common ; but as this was impracticable 
in most cases so long as the common-rights were kept up, the 
value thus lost is really very small. 

The practical steps which were proposed by the committee of 
last session, and which are embodied in a bill brought in by 
Mr. Cowper are simple, and need not offend the most sensitive 
stickler for vested interests. The first point is to map out 
accurately the limits of the existing commons. A board—either 
already existing, or newly constituted—is to be appointed to act as 
trustees for the preservation of commons. They are to inquire 
into the circumstances of the particular commons, to authorize 
drainage works and schemes for raising the necessary funds, to 
have a locus standi against all railway bills and similar measures, 
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and to be authorized to accept grants of the rights of lords of 
manors and others, In this way it is hoped that, at any rate, the 
commons may not be frittered away without notice by the in. 
sidious means we have noticed. An accurate statement will be 
made of their present limits; the attacks of railways aud the 
whole breed of depredators will be warded off, and the rights 
will be so ascertained as to facilitate permanent arrangements 
between the persons interested. We are glad, also, to hear that 
one lord at least, Mr. Alcock, has generously promised to grant 
to the board, if appointed, his rights over Banstead Downs, a 
beautiful tract of fourteen hundred acres in the neighbourhood 
of Epsom. It is hardly to be expected that this action will be 
followed in a similar spirit by many of the lords; it is probable 
that there must be litigation in many cases before matters are 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion ; but, at any rate, it is highly 
important that something should be done at the earliest possible 
period. Thecommonsare daily in greater danger from numerous 
enemies ; the rights of commoners are gradually disappearing, and 
the rapacity of the various classes who would supersede them, is 
constantly receiving fresh stimulants. The injury already done to 
some of our beautiful commons is irreparable, and, without 
energetic action, others may share their fate. All classes are 
interested, both in preserving them for health and pleasure, but 
especially the poorest classes. We hope to see what remains of 
them placed beyond the reach of their enemies, if only as an 
affirmation of the principle that landowners are not to be allowed 
to extend their rights indefinitely, without any regard to the 
interests of the public. 
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1. Philosophie de VArt. Par H. Taine. Legons professées & 
’Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Paris: Germer-Baillitre. 1865. 

2. The Philosophy of Art. Translated from the French, and 
Revised by the Author. London: Germer-Baillitre. 1866. 

3. Voyage en Italie. Par H. Tatne. Tome I. Naples et 
fiome. Paris et Londres: L. Hachette et C'* 1866. 


T° the diffusion of a knowledge of art, we owe the extinction 
of the professed connoisseur. Over the minds of our fore- 
fathers he exercised a dictatorial sway based on personal quali- 

fications, of which the most marked was incompetence, and the 
most obnoxious was conceit. According to him a picture was 
valuable in proportion to its age. On the dark canvas he could 
detect the hand of the master, and-the more the colours had 
faded and the outlines had disappeared, the more enchanted did 
he profess to be, and the more confident was he in his assertion 
that every man of taste must admit the picture to be from the 
hand of a “great master.” 

It is long sincethe English public first showed its credulity as to 
the excellence of a work of art which had any mark of antiquity 
upon it. Burton, in the introduction to his “ Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,” likens some readers to silly passengers who stand gazing 
“at aa antick picture in a painter’s shop, that will not look at a 
judicious peece.” The connoisseur of the last and the present 
century, in condemning what was modern and eulogizing what 
was old with the sagacity of a Dogberry and the confidence of a 
Sir Oracle, only did systematically that of which the public was 
ready to approve. 

After a time the trick became too stale. When it was found 
that to repeat a few phrases, interspersed with chiaroscuro, gusto, 
morbidezza, “ carnations,” “ middle distance,” and other techni- 
calities, was sufficient to constitute a connoisseur, the im- 
postors outnumbered the dupes. So flagrant were the de- 
ceptions practised upon those who wished to pass for men 
of taste, that they became the stock subjects of public satire. 
In Foote’s comedy of “Taste” is an account of the methods 
which were resorted to in order to palm off on unsuspect- 
ing purchasers the vilest daubs and the most hideous statues. 
This picture, though grossly exaggerated, is yet quite as true 
at bottom as that given of knaves of a different class in Ben 
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Jonson’s “ Alchemyst.” Lord Dupe goes to a picture auction. 
He asks— 


“What pictures are those, Mr. Canto ? 

Canto. They are not in the sale: but I fancy I could procure them 
for your lordship. 

Lord Dupe. This, I presume, might have been a landskip? But 
the water, and the men, and the trees, and the dogs, and the ducks, 
aud the pigs, they are all obliterated—all gone. : 

Brush. An indisputable mark of its antiquity, its very merit; be- 
sides, a little varnish will fetch the figures again. 

Lord Dupe. Set it down for me.” 


So much for painting : let us see how sculpture fared. 


“Canto. Bring forward the head from Herculaneum. Now, gen- 
tlemen, here is a jewel. 

All, Ay, ay, let’s see. 

Canto. ’Tis not entire, tho’. 

Novice. So much the better. 

Canto. Right, sir ; the very mutilations of this piece are worth all 
the most perfect performances of modern artists. Now, gentlemen, 
here’s a touchstone for your taste. 

All. Great! great indeed! 

Novice. Great! Amazing! Divine! Oh let me embrace the dear 
dismembered bust! A little farther off. I’m ravished! I’m trans- 
ported! What an attitude! But then the locks! How I adore the 
simplicity of the antients! How unlike the present priggish, prick- 
eared puppets! How gracefully they fall all adown the cheek! So 
decent and so grave, and—who the devil do you think it is, Brush? 
Is it a man or a woman ? 

Canto. The connoisseurs differ. Some will have it to be the Jupiter 
Tonans of Phidias, and others the Venus of Paphos from Praxiteles; 
but I don’t think it fierce enough for the first, nor handsome enough 
for the last. 

Novice. Yes, handsome enough. 

All. Very handsome ; handsome enough. : 

Canto. Not quite ; therefore I am inclined to join with Signor Julio 
de Pampedillo, who, in a treatise dedicated to the King of the Two 
Sicilies, calls it the Serapis of the Egyptians, and supposes it to have 
been fabricated about eleven hundred and three years before the Mosaic 
account of the Creation. 

Novice. Prodigious! and I dare swear true. 

All, Oh! true—very true. 

Puff. Upon my honour, ’tis a very fine bust; but where is the 
nose ? 

Novice. The nose! What care I for the nose? Where is the 
nose? Why, sir, if it had a nose, I would not give sixpence for it. 
How the devil should we distinguish the works of the antients if they 
were perfect? The nose, indeed !”’ 


The careful criticism of men who have studied their subjects, 
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and who freely state the grounds of their decisions, has happily 
replaced the narrow-minded objections and the injudicious praise 
of connoisseurs, whose chief object it was to maintain a character 
for intuitive knowledge and unerring judgment. It could not be 
otherwise. This generation has become intolerant of the tran- 
quil satisfaction displayed by the last with truths it called 
established, and which we regard as conventionalities. Dogmas 
in literature, theology, or art, are unwelcome to us. To re-think 
and re-state problems which the timid regard as solved is now the 
fit employment of the intelligent and courageous. The solutions 
which seemed complete to the man of the eighteenth century, 
not only appear imperfect to us, but we cannot possibly deem 
them adequate. No man can fairly accept a conclusion 
which he has not thought out for himself. Truths are not in- 
herited like money or land. They must be created afresh by 
every one, otherwise they are not living forces which direct, but 
inanimate fetters which impede his progress. The man who 
repeats as certain that which he has been taught, instead of what 
his independent judgment has led him to hold, is, in another 
way, repeating set phases which do not express his meaning, in- 
stead of casting words into forms which reproduce his thoughts. 
A man or a generation may act like a parrot; happily for us the 
age in which we live is not satisfied with filling so ignoble a part. 
We have resolved to look at things from the point of view of the 
nineteenth century, and to state without reticence what appear- 
ance they present. Should there ensue a flux and reflux of 
opinions ; should the old landmarks be removed, we shall neither 
lament nor pause. Without motion there can be no life. 

That the supremacy of great names should be disputed, that 
traditionary opinions should be exploded, new canons of criticism 
laid down, new models of excellence discovered, are results which 
ought to be desired by all who think that man is something better 
than a vegetable, and progress something more than an empty 
word. 

Imbued with the determination to upset all opinions with 
respect to art which had conventionality for their basis, Mr. 
Ruskin began his career as a critic. He has proved himself as 
accomplished and uncompromising an agitator in the world of 
art as Mr. Bright in the world of politics. Not only did he set 
the example of free criticism, but he cast discredit on techni- 
calities which served to make of art a mystery intelligible to 
the initiated alone, and not always to them. To abolish is far 
more easy than to reconstruct : an iconoclast makes a bad high- 
priest. So long as he confined himself to exposing the folly of 
antiquated traditions, Mr. Ruskin was triumphant and esteemed. 
When he offered himself as a guide, he obtained plenty of fol- 
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lowers, who soon had cause to regret their blind trust in a leader 
who neither knew the route nor his own mind. Indeed, his 
mental organization is so peculiar, that what others find impossi- 
ble even to conceive he can perform with the greatest coolness, 
It is not given to other men to feel certain that black is at 
same time white; that to follow alternately opposite paths is 
always to proceed in the same direction; that to give forth 
contradictory opinions is to be uniformly consistent. 

Between Mr. Ruskin as the acute critic and as the arbiter of 
taste, there is the same difference as there is between the leveller 
and the legislator. When he devoted his natural and acquired 
powers to art-criticism, he rendered a service it is impossible to 
overrate. When he proceeded to promulgate art-dogmas, he 
incurred the pity of those who were his truest friends. He has 
merited in nearly equal measure both our thanks and our cen- 
sure, Our thanks are due to him not so much for what he has 
taught us, but for having made us think. We condemn him for 
arrogantly dictating the precepts we ought to observe and the 
kind of works we ought alone to admire, and for inculcating 
that a work must be great if he can find no fault with it. His 
failings are exemplified by this; that the first duty of his suc- 
cessor will be to preach the doctrine of toleration, and to pro- 
claim that in all questions relating to art he alone acts wisely 
who brings to their solution his enlightened private judgment. 

To provide an explanation of the problems which perplex all 
who concern themselves with art is the aim of M. Taine. He 
offers us a method whereby we may decide as to the excellences 
of any school of painting, sculpture, or architecture. According 
to him a painting is not necessarily bad because it was produced 
by a Dutchman, or valuable because it was produced by an 
Italian. He does not denounce what he cannotadmire. Unlike 
Mr. Ruskin, he does not teach us that a Dutchman who “ libelled 
the sea,” or an Italian who misrepresented natural scenery, is a 
man who deserves to be branded with every opprobrious epithet 
in this world, and punished still more severely in the next. M. 
Taine regards pictures as facts it behoves us to explain, instead 
of toys to be quarrelled over, treasured with care or tossed aside 
in disgust. He thinks, moreover, that all the arts are mental 
products subject to similar laws, and to be explained on similar 
principles. In short, the system he has already applied to 
works of literature, he now applies to the explanation of works 
of art. That system we have several times discussed ;* yet we 
must do so again both in order to state our objections to certain 
parts of it, and also that the exposition of M. Taine’s recent 





* See the Westminster Review for July 1861, April 1864, and January 1865. 
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works may be rendered intelligible to our readers. But we 
feel bound for another reason to recur to a consideration of 
the system which, if he did not originate, M. Taine has at least 
put to a practical use. When we first considered it, we did so 
as something which was new, but not proved by long experi- 
ence to possess substantial value. It is now established, although 
not yet generally accepted. With a perseverance which deserves 
recognition, its founder has never ceased to uphold its advan- 
tages, and to illustrate them by his practice. Thus it is forced 
upon our notice. As briefly as possible we shall state in what it 
consists, and wherein it is valuable or the reverse. If to do so 
be accounted as harping too often on the same string, we shall 
reply that it is better to be chargeable with being wearisome 
than with disinclination to do justice to what does not flatter 
our prejudices, or accord with our habits of thought. 

Suppose, then, a critic is called upon to determine the merits 
of a school of painting, a class of books, or a style of architecture, 
what course does he take? He either compares the picture, the 
work, or the building, with that by some one who is dignified with 
the title of master or classic, and pronounces it good or bad in 
proportion as it resembles or differs from the model ; or else he 
states dogmatically that the picture or book is valuable or the 
reverse because he likes or dislikes it. We have an example 
of this in the critiques by Addison and Macaulay on “ Para- 
dise Lost.” Looking alternately at the dicta of Aristotle and 
the verses of Milton, Addison found so close a correspondence 
between the philosopher's requirements and the poet's perfor- 
mance that he was able to proclaim Milton’s epic worthy of the 
highest rank. Macaulay, who doubtless was acquainted with 
“Paradise Lost” from early boyhood, and who certainly 
knew it by heart, applied to it no minute criticism of details 
when expressing his opinion, The imagery, the versification, 
the diction appeared to him alike splendid. The strains of the 
poet caused his being to thrill with delight, and as a critic he 
merely tried to find words wherein to convey to others the 
impression made on himself. In the one case criticism is apt to 
degenerate into carping: in the other, into unmeasured eulogy. 
The problem is, how to exclude the critic’s personality from his 
decisions. Is it possible to decide as to the merits of a perfor- 
mance otherwise than by stating that which, when analysed, simply 
means either this is good “because it comes up to a certain 
standard,” or, this is good “because it pleases me?’ In other 
words, is it possible for criticism to be not a matter of opinion, 
but of demonstration ; an art which, when practised, will render 
products varying in kind and quality, or a science of which the 
conclusions must be at once uniform and indisputable ? 
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M. Taine not only believes in the practicability of depriving 
criticism of personality, but also of imparting to it all the 
elements of certainty which induce us to assent to the truth of 
a demonstration of Euclid. The works of an author or the 
literature of a nation being the subject of M. Taine’s criticism, 
what does he do? Not satisfied with perusing the books merely, 
he inquires first, where was the author born, who were his 
progenitors, what were the fixed ideas of his race? His next in- 
quiry is as to the circumstances under which he was reared, what 
was the place he occupied in society, to what influences was he 
exposed, in what manner did the spirit of the times atfect him ? 
Finally, he examines the peculiarities of the epoch during which 
the author's works were produced, what were its tendencies, how 
were they manifested ? 

These inquiries are supposed to have for result the discerning 
of the motive-spring of the author's mind, the spring which 
actuates his faculties, causing them to operate with uniform 
motion, and giving rise to 4 definite issue. We have shown in 
what manner the works of Milton were criticised by Addison 
and Macaulay: let us now show how M. Taine applies his 
method to “Paradise Lost.” His first step is to discover and 
state the dominant characteristic of Milton, which is “the senti- 
ment of the sublime,” and then to prove by examples how this 
is displayed in his life and his writings. He compares him asa 
poet with Shakespeare, and notes the difference between them 
as consisting in Milton being a poet of reason, and Shakespeare 
of impulse. It is then shown how on these grounds Milton’s 
minor poems and prose works are admirable, while his greatest 
is an “imperfect but sublime” poem ; that it is a mass of reason- 
ing diversified with fine pictures ; that its chief personages are 
reproductions of the men of the time, instead of being creations 
having the stamp of their primitive origin; that both God and 
man are transformed into orthodox and common-place persons, 
and that the poet’s genius is only displayed when he depicts 
huge monsters, gorgeous pieces of scenery, and speaks by the 
mouth of Satan in the tones of a stern Republican.* 

Now, the difference between the methods of procedure ot 
Addison, of Macaulay, and of M. Taine is but one of degree. 
Having found that the “ Paradise Lost” fulfilled the conditions 
which Aristotle had laid down, Addison felt himself at liberty 
to give free scope to his personal feelings. He acted like a 
physician of the last century, who insisted that every man 
attacked with illness had at one time suffered from a common 
cutaneous disease. Unless the patient would confess this, he 





* See the Histoire de la Littérature Anglaise, vol. 2, p. 328 to p. 434. 
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refused to prescribe for him; but the avowal once made, the 
physician treated the case on its merits. Macaulay rated 
his own judgment higher than that of any other person, 
whether ancient or modern. It was sufficient for him that he 
liked or disliked a poem to praise it in fulsome terms or con- 
demn it with every epithet and phrase of contempt. M. Taine 
really acts after a similar fashion. The system, according to 
which he tests and distinguishes that which is meritorious from 
that which is unworthy of notice, is chiefly a personal one. In 
the hands of any one possessing the like powers of analysis, a 
taste equally refined, a judgment as sure, a knowledge as vast, 
and a style as fresh and effective, his method might be made to 
yield diametrically opposite conclusions. Were his system as 
perfect as he maintains, it would produce the like results in the 
hands of others than himself. Napoleon laid down certain 
rules which he thought essential to ensure success on the field 
of battle. No one knows them better than his nephew, yet who 
can believe that having these rules graven in his memory, his 
nephew, if placed in similar circumstances, would gain such 
victories as Jena and Austerlitz! 

Not merely do we dispute M. Taine’s success, but we question 
the possibility of his accomplishing his end. He would dissect 
our faculties as a surgeon does our bodies. He would point out 
the governing faculty in the mind, as the surgeon would the 
muscle which actuates a member. The radical ditference between 
the two is, that the critic has to assume that which the operator 
can show. If we grant that the ruling tendency of Milton was 
“the sentiment of the sublime,” we cannot ignore the conse- 
quences which may be made to flow from this. But in science 
we will grant nothing. If criticism is to be raised to a science, 
it must be on the same terms as anatomy has become a science. 
Every fact met with must be treated by itself, and demonstra- « 
tion must go hand in hand with deduction. When asked to con- 
sider the influence of race on a man, we must have it proved 
that the race in question really displays the exact characteristics 
of any one writer, painter, or sculptor. It is not enough, in a scien- 
tific statement, to speak of a Latin or an Anglo-Saxon race ; 
we must have the race defined with a precision which is almost 
impossible, seeing that Latin or Anglo-Saxon is but an epithet. 

Thus it is that we cannot admit the critical conclusions of 
M. Taine to be equal to demonstrations. So far as his system 
professes to be scientific, we disown it. But in denying the 
truth of what has not been brought home to us, we do not mean 
to disparage either the method or its results. As a means of 
stating and illustrating a critical dictum we rank it very high, 
for its chief object is to group facts in order to show how, on a 
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particular supposition, an author or an artist has exercised his 
talents. We think this a step in advance of the old method, 
which resolved itself into expressing not only a personal, but also 
an unreasoned opinion. The final result we hold to be similar in 
both cases, and regard the maxims which M. Taine would have 
us accept as proven to be only his personal opinions embodied in 
set formula. If we accept or admire these opinions, it is because 
of the confidence we place in the critic’s judgment’and the respect 
we pay to his talents. To introduce a new method of criticism 
may not be so great an achievement as to render critical con- 
clusions impregnable as the demonstration of one of Euclid’s 
propositions. We judge men, however, by their successes 
rather than their failures. This substantial merit is so great, 
that we think nothing of M. Taine’s shortcomings, any more 
than we should despise the alchemists because they failed to 
transmute lead into gold, forgetting altogether that they founded 
modern chemistry. 

In his “ Philosophy of Art,” he starts with these propositions : 
first, that every work of art bears the impress of its author, so 
clearly, that a competent judge will be able to discern the very 
period of his career at which it was produced ; second, that both 
the work and the artist belong to a group of contemporary 
works, all having a certain resemblance to each other ; and third, 
that a school of art is encircled by a public having special tastes 
and peculiarities which distinguish it from the people of any 
other age. In order, then, to comprehend a work of art, the 
life of any artist, or of a school, it is necessary to understand 
what was the general state of society, the manners in vogue, the 
ideas that were popular at the time when the work was executed, 
and during which the artist lived. By following this course it is 
possible to compose a philosophy of the fine arts, not as others 
* have done by dogmatizing, but by an exposition of facts, and 
designed not to lay down precepts but to indicate laws. Hitherto, 
but two precepts have been discovered which are beyond dispute, 
and with which a professor or philosopher has no concern. The 
first, is “Be born with genius,’ the second, “ Learn your pro- 
fession and work hard.” 

“What is art, and wherein consists its nature?” A question 
like this can be answered only by adducing facts. Now, all the 
five principal arts, poetry, sculpture, painting, architecture, and 
music, have this in common, that the object of those who practise 
them is to produce an imitation. If we object to a statue, we 
tell the sculptor that no real legs or arms could ever resemble 
those he has fashioned. Toa painter we say that the perspective 
is bad, his colouring unbearable, because the opposite of what 
we see in nature. Another proof of this is furnished by what 
occurs to all artists. When young, they work after models, 
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endeavouring to reproduce the very appearances of things, and 
even doing this with an overwrought minuteness. A time 
arrives when they fancy that they can learn no more. Then 
they begin to draw upon their resources. But having ceased 
to acquire, they fall into mannerism and unreality, substituting 
their own devices for natural facts, and ending by making of 
artistic processes a kind of mechanism. When this becomes 
true of a school, it is on the brink of dissolution. 

Literal imitation is not, however, the chief end of art. Were 
it so, then the maker of casts or of photographs would deserve 
a place among the greatest artists. An artist who should devote 
all his energies to producing pictures or portraits having the 
characteristics of photographs is unworthy of the name. He 
may reproduce on canvas every spot and wrinkle of the original, 
and succeed in finishing a portrait so perfectly that it will almost 
seem to breathe. The spectator marvels, but is unaffected. 
His eyes have been mocked by a fiction: his mind has not been 
impressed with the deep and lasting sensation which follows the 
contemplation of a work of true art. That deceptive imitation 
is not the object of the artist, is proved even more conclusively 
by sculpture than by painting. A statue can never be made to 
represent with fidelity a living original. When this is attempted, 
as in the images of the saints which fill the churches of Naples 
and Spain, the effect is revolting. Of imitation there must be a 
little, but a very little, being limited to the relations and mutual 
dependence of the several parts; in other words, if the limbs 
are of a certain size, the body must be in proportion ; the angles 
which are observed in the living model must be reproduced in 
the copy. A master of his craft will venture to disregard copy- 
ing altogether. Michael Angelo did this when he composed the 
group on the tomb of the Medicis at Florence. No such figures 
as these can be found throughout the length and breadth of 
Italy. He evolved them from his own mind. He exaggerated, 
if he did not outrage, natural proportions ; but he did this of set 
purpose, as a means of representing the state of his feelings at 
the moment. In like manner the “ Kermess” of Rubens is a 
picture of an orgie, and the figures and the company represent 
both the character of the scene aud the impression made on the 
artist by the unbridled manners of the period which followed 
the cessation of the wars of religion. When an artist takes 
liberties like these, it is in order that he may the better body 
forth the essential portion of his subject and the predominant 
idea he has formed. 

Having premised thus much, M. Taine states what he regards 
as the true definition of art, which is, “ A quality from which all 
the others, or at least many of them, are deduced in linked 
sequence.” In order to explain this by an illustration, take the 
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case of a country, with its physical peculiarities, its scenery, its 
agriculture, its animals, cities, and people. If we consider the 
Netherlands, for example, we shall find them to have been 
formed by alluvial deposits. This is their essential characteristic. 
To this circumstance are attributable both the aspect of the 
country, and the morals and manners of its people. The plains 
are moist and fertile, owing to the largeness and number of the 
rivers, and the richness of the deposits of vegetable matter. 
These plains are always green because they are always well 
watered. There it is that cattle thrive, that milk is plentiful 
and butcher’s meat low in price. It might be said that in this 
country tle water nourishes the grass which serves for pasture to 
the cattle which yield cheese, butter, and beef, all of which, 
combined with beer, compose the people. The climate and 
the mode of life give to the people their peculiar tempera- 
ment. The natural formation of the soil has an influence on 
the architecture, for stone being unknown, bricks and tiles are 
employed in the construction of houses: rain being common, 
the roofs are made to slope, and as the humidity is very great 
and constant, the outer woodwork is varnished. Now, the 
artist must take all these things into account. What nature 
has made dominant, he must render predominant. In a true 
work of art, the essential character of the subject is brought 
into prominence: that which would conceal it being left on the 
one side, that which would alter it being modified or suppressed. 
Here, then, is a final definition of a work of art. We have 
first supposed that it consisted in “exact imitation ;” then dis- 
tinguishing between literal and intelligent imitation, we have seen 
that what it must reproduce is the “relations of parts ;” finally, 
we have found that the latter are to be studied for the purpose 
of “bringing into prominence an essential characteristic.” The 
whole may be thus summed up: “the end of a work of art is to 
manifest some essential or salient characteristic, consequently an 
important idea, more clearly and completely than is done by real 
objects. This is accomplished by employing a group of linked parts, 
whereof the relaiions are systematically modified. In the imita- 
tive arts, sculpture, painting, and poetry, these wholes correspond 
to real objects.” 

Having set forth the nature of a work of art, M. Taine pro- 
ceeds to state the law of its formation. This is, that a work of 
art is fixed by a whole, consisting of the general condition of the 
surrounding mental influences and the prevailing manners. 
It is with a work of art as with the seeds of a plant, which, 
falling upon congenial soil, germinate and take root. If the 
temperature be suitable the plant grows up, bears fruit, and 
propagates its species; but let the thermometer fall or 


rise a few degrees, let the sun shine too powerfully, or the 
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rain descend too seldom, and the plant changes its character, and - 
perhaps its nature. So it is with the seeds of a work of art. 
They may be implanted in a nation, but may not germinate, or 
may do so in different ways. In the moral as in the physical 
world there is a temperature which accords with certain works 
and kills and transforms others. Thus it is that at one time the 
artistic products of a people are stamped with idealism, at another 
with realism ; at one time are notable for the perfection of their 
design, at another for the splendour of their colouring. The spirit 
of the age, the state of public sentiment, and the manners that 
prevail, give them an impulse and a limit, smother them alto- 
gether, or cause them to flourish after a settled fashion. 

Tn order that all this can occur, there must prevail a certain 
amount of joy or sorrow, of bondage or freedom, wealth or 
poverty ; a form of religion, a condition of life ; in short, a “con- 
junction of circumstances by which men are kept under control. 
This state developes in them corresponding needs, special apti- 
tudes, particular sentiments ; for instance, physical activity or ten- 
dency to meditation, rudeness here, softness there, sometimes the 
talent of oratory, sometimes a longing for enjoyment, a hundred 
other infinitely varied and complex dispositions: in Greece that 
bodily perfection and equilibrium of the faculties which a too 
intellectual or laborious kind of life cannot injure; in the Middle 
Ages the intemperance of an overstrained imagination and the 
delicacy of feminine sensibility; in the seventeenth century a 
knowledge of the world and the dignity of aristocratic saloons ; in 
modern times the greatness of unbridled rivalries and the malady 
of unsatiated desires.” Amid this group of sentiments stands 
conspicuous the typical personage of the time. In Greece this was 
the nude figure of the youth sprung from a fine race and expert 
in every physical exercise ; in the Middle Ages it-was the ascetic 
monk or the knight-errant ; in the seventeenth century it was 
the courtier; in our day it is Faust or Werther. The several 
conditions and their results form four terms of a series, First, 
there is a condition which gives rise to distinct tendencies and 
faculties ; second, a typical personage constituted by the pre- 
dominancy of these faculties or tendencies ; third, either sounds, 
forms, colours, or words, by means of which this personage is 
brought into view; or, fourth, which accord with the tendencies 
and faculties of which he is composed. 


Taken as a whole, the foregoing system meets with our ap- 
proval. It contrasts most favourably with those of preceding 
writers on the same subject, and notably with that which was 
enunciated with great pomp by M. Cousin, and which had such 
a striking though temporary success. Were it for no other 
[Vol. LXXXV. No. CLXVIII.]—New Serius, Vol. XXIX. No. II. KK 
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reason than that all systems of esthetics have been provisional 
because dogmatic and therefore incomplete, this one, wherein 
facts obtain precedence over dogmas, would command our atten- 
tion and deserve our approval. But we are pleased with it for 
the more important reason that it reconciles many contending 
opinions, and prepares the way, not for solving vexed problems, 
but for proving that they are alike insoluble and unimportant. 
Philosophers have wearied themselves in propounding answers to 
the question, “What is beauty?’ They have told us in turn 
that it is an “idea,” an “essence,” a “force ;” that it is produced 
by “unity in variety,” or has its origin in association. The sup- 
porters of the notion that beauty is inherent in objects, when 
met with the question: Why, then, if the Venus de Medicis 
be taken as the type of the beautiful, should any one be charmed 
with the Hottentot Venus? To this the answer is, that whoever 
does not admit the superiority of the former over the latter ought 
to doso. Then the upholders of the theory of association step 
in and tell us that no one can admire anything unless the sight 
of it suggests pleasurable reminiscences, or unless he has been 
habituated to the spectacle. M. Taine gives up the attempt of 
proving either the existence or non-existence of that which is 
alike intangible and incomprehensible. He would not set the 
gross and very robust women of Rubens in contrast with the 
graceful and delicate damsels of Raphael, and denounce the 
former as ugly and go into raptures ever the latter. He does not 
think it a moral duty to characterize as necessarily odious whatever 
shocks him. On the contrary, he permits others to indulge their 
tastes, confining himself to noting and examining them, inquiring 
whence they are derived, stating why they are displayed. If the 
work of a painter faithfully convey an aspect of natural appear- 
ances without being a mechanical copy destitute of imagination, 
M. Taine would be satisfied. If the work were, in addition to 
its representative quality, one marked by excellence in execution, 
he would call it superior to another work from which the latter 
characteristic was absent. What he would do before the work 
of the artist, he would do in the presence of nature. As a na- 
tural production, he would find nothing to condemn in the Hot- 
tentot Venus, although he might personally prefer the Venus de 
Medicis. In short, he would confine himself to register facts and 
deduce inferences from them. His philosophical theories merit 
our praise whenever they are based on investigation rather than 
on assumption. They are ona par with preceding theories when 
treating opinions as facts. 

The following is among the weakest points in his system. He 
maintains that in every age there is a reigning personage In 
whom is embodied, as it were, the spirit of the time ; that in 
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Greece this was the nude and physically perfect youth; in the 
Middle Ages the ecstatic monk and the amorous knight ; in the 
seventeenth century the accomplished courtier ; in our day, the 
unsatiated and melancholy Faust or Werther. He maintains, 
moreover, that this personage gives a special tone to the art of 
the age. 

That in Greece the athlete was held in honour and supplied a 
fine subject for the sculptor, is unquestionable. But statuary 
was not the only art which was carried to unexampled perfection 
in Greece. Poetry, oratory, and architecture there held as high 
a rank, and have been as much extolled by posterity as the 
statues which were modelled in order to deify the human frame. 
Concerning the Middle Ages, we should hesitate as much to 
conclude that their spirit was truly indicated by the ascetic 
monk and amorous knight as that they ought to be stigmatized 
as dark. We do not gather from Chaucer that in England the 
monks as a class were notable for the austerity of their lives. We 
are inclined to think that in those times life was very much the 
same as now, but with this difference, that there then prevailed 
grosser superstitions than are current in these days even among 
the ignorant. That the accomplished courtier may be taken as the 
typical personage of the seventeenth century in France, we shall 
not deny ; but we should dispute the application of the same 
rule to England, as much as we question the assertion that at 
the present time the reigning hero is Faust or Werther. 

Tn order to defend the side we have taken, it is necessary to 
settle another question which really lies at the root of the diffe- 
rence. ‘This is, are there no exceptions to the rule that men are 
moulded by circumstances and reflect the ideas in vogue? Is 
the individual wholly destitute of personal influence on his times ? 
If he be dependent on impressions received from without for the 
force and form imparted to the ideas he gives forth, then we 
must admit the necessity for some governing power to impress 
on him a special tendency. But if he be self-contained, and 
capable of using in a fashion peculiar to himself the ideas current 
among his fellows, then we must recognise in him a leader 
among men, a prince of his age. 

Such a man we hail as a genius. Placed in even worse 
conditions than other men, he triumphs over difficulties and 
rises to the top, displacing those who had been accepted as chiefs, 
and making his authority feli not over his own age only, but 
through all time. M. Taine affirms that “men can comprehend 
those sentiments only which chime with their own. Other senti- 
ments, no matter how well expressed, are powerless to move 
them ; the eyes see, but the heart being dead, the eyes are in- 
stantly averted” (p. 94). In opposition to this, we cite the 
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dictum of Coleridge, which Wordsworth quoted with approval, 
“Every great and original writer, in proportion as he is great or 
original, must himself create the taste by which he is to be 
relished ; he must teach the art by which he is to be seen.” 
There can be few better illustrations of this than the case of 
Wordsworth. His earliest poems were received with indiffe- 
rence by the public, and excited the derision of the critics. 
Appearing in the double capacity of poet and teacher, he was 
certain to make enemies; for the hatred of schoolboys to instruc- 
tion is as nothing when compared with the detestation which 
educated men display towards those who are bold enough to set 
upas their instructors. Opposed though he was to the prevailing 
temper of the age, Wordsworth gradually obtained a hearing. 
A few were thrilled by his verses. They made known what they 
had experienced, and induced others to read with care what they 
had been wont to mock through ignorance. In the end the genius 
of the poet made its influence felt. His works became classics. 

The case of Rousseau tells as strongly in our favour. If ever 
there was a man whose individuality was rendered conspicuous, 
and who owed what impression he made to the force of his 
personal qualities, assuredly that writer was Rousseau. He was 
a true moulder of opinion. That he should have accomplished 
so much cannot, we think, be adequately explained by the hypo- 
thesis that he represented in any particular the dominant spirit 
of the time. His paradoxes were first received with a smile, 
and afterwards accepted as truths. Much of the effect he pro- 
duced is attributable to the boldness of his assumptions and the 
finish of his style. He wrote in such a manner that men were 
almost compelled to hearken. His writings produced such an 
effect that the current of popular feeling was turned into a new 
channel, and he who had begun by being scorned as a fool ended 
by being venerated as an apostle. 

We might multiply examples, adding to those already cited 
the cases of Dante, of Cervantes, of Shakespeare, of Reynolds, 
and of Turner; but we prefer to strengthen our argument by 
making an important distinction. There is a class of men who 
are thoroughly imbued with the sentiments of their age, and on 
whom the prevailing opinion works with an irresistible force. 
They are the men of talent. It is their chief merit to act as living 
mirrors. They cannot master ideas, but patiently resign them- 
selves to be mastered by them. In one respect they are more 
powerful than the originator of new ideas, for they form the vast 
majority. Multiplied by numbers their influence is great. Feel- 
ing certain that unless they make themselves heard they will 
neither gain a position nor retain it, they are always ready to 
exaggerate. To them ridicule is more welcome than indifference, 
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for if they do not attract attention, they have a foretaste of the 
oblivion which they always fear will be their fate. Such men com- 
posed the crowd of minor dramatists that surrounded Shakespeare. 
Their plays were sometimes excellent, but they were unequal. 
They can still be relished by the student, because of the occa- 
sional beauties contained in them. But to the master mind is 
rightly reserved the honour of being read and enjoyed by all. 
What Shakespeare gained from his own age was trifling compared 
with what he bestowed upon every succeeding one. The spirit 
of the time may have operated to produce a “ Dr. Faustus,” but 
something else was necessary in order to create a play so fan- 
tastic as “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” a man so human yet 
so unreal, so true to nature yet without a prototype, as “‘ Hamlet.” 

What that something is we know as a manifestation, not in its 
essence. We call it genius, and regard it as a phenomenon of 
which the law has not yet been discovered. Looking upon it as 
the result of physical organization, we are anxious to learn the 
conditions requisite for its development and display. He who is 
born with genius can evolve from the ideas acquired by and im- 
parted to all in early life, products both new and original. To 
take a physical illustration : the man of genius resembles an im- 
proved boiler which, with one-half the usual quantity of fuel not 
only produces twice as much steam as any other, but also pro- 
duces steam which acts as a motive-power, even after the fire is 
extinguished. The influence of a man of talent is at the best 
but temporary, and generally dies with him. The influence of a 
man of genius is everywhere acknowledged, and is perpetual in 
duration. What had the spirit of the age to do with causing 
Schiller, when a schoolboy and sequestered from the world, to 
compose the “ Robbers,” and thereby make his own reputation 
and a revolution in German literature? Or how could it have 
caused Goethe, at an age when other youths think only of 
play, to invent a religion, and Pascal to discover the methods of 
geometry? Until sufficient reasons be given for these and 
cognate phenomena, we shall maintain that the generalizations 
of M. Taine are more sweeping than the facts warrant. 


Every one whose mind is garnered with ancient and modern 
learning, and who delights in verifying by personal observation 
the fascinating stories he has read, must regard Italy as a 
fairy land, and must long to visit it. It was natural, then, that 
M. Taine should have been prompted to proceed thither ; he 
went, however, not as one who travels merely for pleasure, but 
as an inquirer, who, while seeking to gratify his curiosity, desires 
when he gains fresh knowledge, to get rid of old errors. He 
has now given to the public a faithful transcript of the impres- 
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sions made on his mind during a sojourn in Naples and Rome. 
Even were its intrinsic worth far less than it is, we should still 
welcome this volume on account of the spirit which animated its 
author. He is as frank as he is earnest. Moreover, he differs 
from the ruck of travellers over beaten tracks and who compile 
“«Scampers,” or “ Wanderings,” or “Jottings by the Way,” as 
much as the framers of quack advertisements differ from the 
authors of honest reviews. In order to pen such advertisements 
it is only necessary to be thoroughly unscrupulous, to have an im- 
perfect acquaintance with any language, and a large stock of 
sonorous and meaningless words. In order to compile an ordi- 
nary book of travels, the indispensable requisites are to be desti- 
tute of critical acumen, to be puffed up with vanity, to be skilled 
in quoting appositely with the aid of a dictionary of classical 
quotations, and to have a great capacity for recording imaginary 
grievances. Ordinary books of travel are placed ona par by com- 
petent critics with a sheet of quack advertisements. They are worth 
more in a pecuniary sense, because the paper weighs heavier. 

Indeed, to travel so as to learn anything worth repeating im- 
plies the possession of qualifications with which very few are gifted 
at birth, or have the capacity for acquiring. The faculty of ob- 
servation must be keen, the sensitiveness to impressions must be 
great; the mind must be unhampered with prejudices, and the 
judgment must be sober and comprehensive. Equally necessary 
is it to have a thorough knowledge of history and of literature, 
so as to be able to distinguish fable from fact, and to be proof 
against imposture. It would be too strong an assertion to 
say that all guides tell falsehoods ; but it would be an equally 
rash act to take any of their statements upon trust. How many 
travellers are there who have the discernment requisite in such 
a case! How many’ go through museums noting down par- 
ticulars as absurd as the fictitious details which Beckford wrote 
concerning remarkable painters, and which the housekeeper 
whom they were intended to deceive afterwards retailed with 
the gravity of one who looked for a fee! The late Lord 
Macaulay once went on a journey through France for the pur- 
pose of visiting the chief spots of historical interest. He found 
it impossible to gain any assistance from the guides, and even 
forced them to confess that they could be of no use to him. No 
sooner did they begin their stories than he caught them tripping 
in dates and facts; and when he poured forth question after 
question with his usual fluency, they first stared at him in amaze- 
ment and then left him in dismay. 

At the outset, M. Taine announces the kind of account he 
means to give, and the manner in which he has prepared himself 
for his undertaking. What he professes to furnish is his journal, 
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with many pages omitted. He takes no note of those common- 
place incidents which are thought so important by ordinary tra- 
vellers, the quality of their dinners, the comfort of their beds. He 
avows his preference for natural scenery over artistic works, and 
for the natural over the artificial in art. In his opinion, “ pro- 
vided an artist entertains a profound and impassioned sentiment, 
aud thinks only about expressing it completely, exactly as it is, 
without hesitation, stumbling, or reserve, it is good ; when the 
artist is sincere and sufficiently master of his means to translate 
literally and entirely his impression, his work is beautiful, 
whether it be ancient or modern, Gothic or classic.” He avows 
his main object is to strive and enter into the spirit of the times 
wherein were produced the works he criticises, to regard things 
from the point of view of the artist, and thus estimate them 
with justice. 

Although the works of art in Italy received the largest share 
of M. Taine’s notice, yet the condition of its inhabitants and 
their political prospects were not overlooked by him. His first 
thought on landing was directed to the appearance presented by 
the people, and his conclusion was- that they were evidently 
sprung from another race than his fellow-countrymen. The 
streets of Civita Vecchia were filthy, and its population was 
poverty stricken ; still these drawbacks did not prevent the ele- 
ment of race manifesting itself with effect. Many noble figures 
were to be seen in the streets: some were even beautiful, nearly 
all gesticulated like actors, and displayed wonderful ease in as- 
suming grotesque attitudes. Compared with the French who 
had landed, they seemed to have sprung from a finer and less 
Vigorous race. But they are indolent; to walk about and enjoy 
themselves constitutes their happiness. Nature has done so 
much for them that they are almost spared the necessity of doing 
anything for themselves, It is the same at Rome. The streets 
are encumbered with squalid figures basking in the sun, and the 
windows are filled with gaily-dressed women gazing at the 
passers-by. All are remarkably quiet, and those who play do so 
as if amusement were a trouble. Seeing Saint Peter's for the 
first time, M. Taine was disappointed. He disliked its composite 
style of architecture, which he considered unfitted for a church. 
In his opinion those who built Saint Peter’s were nothing but 
pagans afraid of damnation. “That which is sublime in religion, 
tender outpouring before a merciful Saviour, the terror of con- 
science before a just Judge, the Hebrew’s lyrical and manly 
enthusiasm before the face of an avenging God, the expansion of 
the free Grecian nature before natural and smiling beauty, in 
all these sentiments they were deficient. They fasted on Friday 
and painted a saint in order to secure his good offices. Michael 
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Angelo, as a recompense, received from the Pope I know not 
how many indulgences, on condition of making the round of the 
seven basilicas of Rome on horseback. They had strong passions, 
unbroken energy, they have attained grandeur because they 
issued from a great epoch, but true religious feeling they had 
not. They renovated old paganism, but a second growth is 
never worth the first. Grovelling superstition, narrow devotion, 
quickly came to deform and wither the strong primitive inspira- 
tion.” “In fine, Saint Peter's is but a hall for display—the largest 
and finest in the world, whereby a great institution flaunts its power. 
It is not the church of a religion, but the church of a cult.” 

The like impression was made by the churches of Naples. 
Santa-Maria della Pietra, for example, is pronounced to be a 
“ gaudy sweetmeat-box :” it contains a veiled statue of Modesty ; 
but so thin is the veil, so clinging, so puffed out by the breast 
and the naked parts of the body, that the statue is more than 
naked. Here paganism is merely varnished with Christianity. 
The covering is ascetic, but the body is sensual. In place of 
grandeur is found affectation. These churches are the repositories 
of fine ornaments, affording the same delight as the contents of 
a jeweller’s shop. 

However, if the interior of the churches disappointed M. Taine, 
the external scenery afforded him unspeakable gratification. To 
the beauties of external nature he is most sensitive, and the 
contrast between the balmy and clear air, the blue and calm sea 
of the Mediterranean, and the dull atmosphere and stormy sur- 
face of the Atlantic seen from the coast of his native land, at this 
season, impressed him as much by its strangeness as it charmed 
him by its beauty. Here he could imagine with distinctness the 
notions of life which were entertained by the ancients. He 
could feel with vividness how precious it was to pass the time in 
an unconcerned attitude, and calmly to meet death as an end 
rather than a change. For the ancients, to die was to pass from 
day to twilight. But like other Southern cities, Naples had a 
drawback which he could not ignore, and could with difficulty 
endure. Like all visitors, he felt himself disposed to hold his 
nose when beholding the most attractive sights. It is said that 
the natives of the South have finer senses than the natives of 
the North, but he would limit that claim to their senses of seeing 
and hearing. We entirely agree with him. 

As it is impossible to follow M. Taine step by step, we must 
pass over his criticism on much that he saw, and give a summary 
of the more important things he heard. At the present moment 
most people are more anxious to be informed of the ideas which 
influence Italians than to have their attention directed to Italian 
antiquities. Hence the experience of every competent inquirer 
deserves our earnest attention. Although less strongly disposed 
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to take a side in politics than to pronounce ail opiaion ‘ona work 
of art or literature, yet M. Taine’s sympathies are evidently 
liberal, and his political opinions are those of the noble Party of 
Progress. According to him the Neapolitans are now in a con- 
dition similar to that of the French Republicans of 1790. They 
are given to express strong hopes in inflated language. They 
are ready to welcome still greater changes than have yet been 
even proposed, A foreign war would not be displeasing to them, 
insomuch as they hold that it would consolidate their position, 
and cause minor differences to be buried and forgotten. 

From a middleman who purchased the cotton of the peasants 
in order to re-sell it to English merchants, he learned that since 
the expulsion of the Bourbons the peasantry in the environs of 
Naples have become industrious as well as free. Commerce 
used to be virtually prohibited by being hampered with con- 
ditions it was hardly possible to fulfil. The people were 
allowed to eat, drink, and amuse themselves discreetly, but they 
were hindered from acquiring knowledge by reading, and experi- 
ence by travelling. They were constantly afraid of being de- 
nounced as disloyal, and thrown into prison, there to linger 
without hope of escape. Now that the peasantry feel certain of 
gaining something by their toil, and can follow their own course 
without dread of painful consequences, they work with un- 
exampled assiduity. Still ignorant and superstitious, they are 
not over hostile to the brigands. Besides, were they to incur 
the wrath of these robbers, on them would fall a punishment 
equivalent to their ruin. By the middle class the priests are 
now regarded as the authors of every evil. Indeed, there are 
Jacobites in Italy, as there were in France after the first Revo- 
lution. In the former country it is as necessary for some ex- 
ternal force to keep in check the elements of dissatisfaction and 
disorder, as in the latter a foreign invasion proved requisite to 
rally the majority around the standard of freedom. Dread of 
attack from abroad entertained for several years to come will be 
the making of Southern Italy. 

The greatest difficulty which the Government has to face is 
the large number of sinecurists who have been dispossessed of their 
incomes, In 1791 the same hardships were undergone by the mem- 
bers of the king’s, the queen’s, and the dauphin’s household in 
France. The Revolution deprived them at once of their posts 
and their pay. The Neapolitans who have been thrown upon the 
world are naturally discontented, and are heart and soul adverse 
to the new order of things. With equal reason, the priests are 
the enemies of the present Government. They have lost alike 
their influence and their position. What power they retain is 
over the women, through whom they labour to undo what has 
been accomplished, and through whose agency they succeed in 
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causing much serious annoyance. The most favourable symptom 
is the capacity of the people for learning, and the desire they 
manifest to be instructed. The knowledge in demand is not of 
a superficial kind; the philosophy of Hegel is taught in the 
university, and one professor labours to prove that Gioberti is 
an Italian Hegel. In short, no people could be better fitted 
for taking a high place among the cultivated nations of the 
world. The present form of government may be distasteful to 
them, but it deserves our approbation, for its delight is to open 
schools instead of following the example of the government that 
preceded it and imprisoning all who are enlightened. 

Returning to Rome for the purpose of studying its contents, 
M. Taine likens it to the studio of an artist who once was famous, 
and who is now tormented with creditors, who have seized his 
property in order to reimburse themselves. Many things of 
value have been taken away, but many of great beauty are left 
behind. What remains is exhibited to strangers in order to 
gain a living, Rome is a place to visit, but not one in which to 
remain. Passing over what is said about the antique works of 
art, we shall note the criticisms made upon the works of Raphael 
and Michael Angelo. 

On entering the Vatican, the first picture which attracts the 
visitor is the “ Battle of Constantine,” which Raphael designed, 
and Julio Romano painted; then he passes along a glazed 
passage, where are to be seen vague traces of Raphael’s ara- 
besques ; then bending back is perceived his famous “ Loggia.” 
After that are traversed the four celebrated chambers which the 
artist decorated. Having seen all these things, nineteen out of 
every twenty visitors feel disappointed, and exclaim, “Is that 
all?” These frescoes are like the imperfect texts of the works of 
Sophocles or Homer : present a thirteenth century manuscript 
to an ordinary reader in the hope that he will be able to decipher 
it, and you will find that if he speak his mind he will ask in 
preference for one of Dickens’ novels or Heine’s songs. M. Taine 
confesses that, after the first inspection, he had learned he did 
not understand the works of Raphael, that he would require to 
study them repeatedly before he could give an opinion regarding 
their merits, and that what struck him unfavourably was that 
the figures “posed.” A second inspection of the frescoes, 
especially of the “Burning of Borgo,” confirmed him in his 
opinion as to the artificial character of the work. The fire 
does not seem terrible. The personages do not seem excited. 
Conspicuous among the figures is a young man hanging by two 
arms, and practising gymnastics. A father on tip-toe receives 
his child handed down by its mother from the top of a wall; 
neither appear more affected than if a basket of vegetables were 
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passing from hand to hand. Indeed, the whole affair gives the 
impression of having been produced as an architectural finish. 
And why should not these frescoes be so regarded? Were not 
they so intended by Raphael? If so, it is needful to forget our 
modern ideas, and become permeated with those of the artist in 
order to judge his productions. 

A modern picture is complete in itself, tells its own story, may 
be hung in any room. Thus it is a very different thing from a 
painting made for the express purpose of ornamenting a room 
and completing the architect’s design. The painting of former 
times was not only executed with these objects in view, but it 
was also regarded with eyes very different from ours, Our heads 
are filled with ideas, and vacant of images: we call upon an 
artist to convey to us sentiments through the medium of forms 
and colours. ‘Three centuries ago it was otherwise. The spec- 
tator did not look for tokens of the inner life ; he was satisfied 
if there were placed before him a nude human form, a beautiful 
animal. To render the nude was the real aim of Italian paint- 
ing ; “the rest is but preparation, development, variety, altera- 
tion, or decline.” What we read in Vasari confirms the opinion 
that all of these painters strove to manifest some aspect or 
characteristic of the human frame, either covered or naked. 
Raphael first passed several years in the studio of Perugino, a 
maker of saints, studying the setting of an arm, the fold of a 
robe, the form of a peaceful and resigned figure, and then went 
to Florence, where he beheld in the life of action and passion 
which there prevailed, human bodies in free and natural attitudes. 
The result of his training was that he thought in forms as we 
think in phrases. 

His lite was a happy one. He was exempted from the 
struggles which usually embitter an artist’s career. From the 
first, his merit was recognised and his position secure. Genial in 
temperament and universally beloved, he had no shadow in his 
life. Unlike the majority of painters, his conceptions were put 
into shape without the smallest difficulty, and to produce was 
as easy and natural for him as for a tree to put forth blossoms 
and yield fruit. “He was no struggler, like Michael Angelo, no 
voluptuary, like his fellows ; but a charming dreamer, who came 
forth at the right moment for designing human forms.” In his 
sketch of the “Marriage of Alexander and Roxana,” and his 
“Judgment of Paris,” are figures of goddesses so perfect in out- 
line, in attitude, and in the tranquillity of their bearing, that we 
can well believe them to be immortals. When gazing upon 
them, “it seems as if eighteen centuries had been blotted out 
from history, that the Middle Ages were but a hideous dream, 
and that after the lapse of several years of meagre or sad tales, 
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mankind had awakened with a start in the age of Sophocles or 
Phidias.” 

Returning to the Vatican, and looking at the frescoes which 
formerly gave him so little pleasure, M. ‘Taine was deeply im- 
pressed with them. He says that, having attained the right point 
of view, what before appeared cold or artificial, now afforded him 
extreme delight. He perceived that to body forth the human 
form was the artist’s chief object, and that to effect this perfectly, 
he made other things subordinate to it. 

The calm and softness of Raphael's pictures is especially 
notable: he paints his personages as if he loved them, ‘This is 
very perceptible in his “School of Athens.” ‘The groups on 
that staircase neither have existed nor could they exist, and it is 
precisely on that account they are so beautiful. The scene is 
laid in a higher world, which mortal eyes have never beheld, 
and was projected as a whole from the artist’s mind.” When 
standing before such a work, we seem to be contemplating that 
to which the artist has said what Faust desired to say to the 
moment in which he should enjoy the fruition of his dreams, 
“Stand still forever; this is perfection.” Among artists there 
is none who so closely resembles Raphael as Spenser. After the 
first perusal many persons consider Spenser quaint or dull; 
there is a want of reality ; then we soar with him into the light, 
and his personages, who could not exist, are divine.” 

Michael Angelo differs from Raphael in this important par- 
ticular: that his works can be understood, relished, without special 
study. They appeal directly to a modern mind. The explana- 
tion is, that Michael Angelo’s productions have the impress of a 
soul struggling towards the realization of something unattainable ; 
that struggles of this sort always produce a result which touches 
the human heart; for a soul in travail is invariably an object of 
universal sympathy. His education and his mental tastes led 
him to delight in the majestic and the impressive. The Old and 
New Testament and the sermons of Savonarola were his favourite 
reading. What he produced never came up to what he had 
planned. He was continually striving and never satisfied. 
“During sixty years, his works served but to display the heroic 
combat which, even to the last, went on in his heart.” 

The “Last Judgment” impressed M. Taine less than the 
other Biblical subjects of Michael Angelo, He perceived in it 
the mannerism of the artist, who, when he undertook it, was 
upwards of sixty years old, and who, like other artists at the 
same age, either exaggerates or copies what has been done 
before. Michael Angelo exaggerates; diminishes the trunks, 
and swells out the muscles; makes all his personages vigorous 
athletes intent on displaying their powers. Nevertheless, the 
work is unique, resembling a loud blast of triumph blown by aa 
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old warrior. Particular figures and groups are among the 
greatest of his productions. “The powerful Eve, maternally 
pressing against her side one of her terrified daughters ; the old 
and formidable Adam, an antediluvian colossus, progenitor of 
the human species ; the bestial and carnivorous heads of demons ; 
the damned one who presses his arm against his face, that he 
might not see the abyss which is engulfing him ; the man in the 
coils of a serpent, who stands motionless, laughing bitterly and 
transfixed with horror, like to a statue of stone; above all, the 
thundering Christ, like the Jupiter in Homer, who in the plains 
overturns the Trojans and their chariots ; at his side, almost hidden 
beneath his arms, shrinking, frightened, having the gesture of a 
young girl, the Virgin, so fine and noble ; all these conceptions 
are equal to those on the ceiling. They give life to the whole ; we 
cease to feel the abuse of art, the seeking after effect, the domi- 
nation of mannerism ; we only perceive the discipline of Dante, the 
friend of Savonarola, the hermit imbued with the threatenings 
of the Old Testament, the patriot, the hero, the lover of justice, 
who in his heart mourned for his city, who attended the funeral 
of Italian liberty, who, amid base characters and degenerate 
souls, alone surviving and becoming sadder every day, spent nine 
years upon this huge work, his mind overflowing with the thought 
of the Supreme Judge, hearing beforehand the thunders of the 
last day.” ‘ 

The examples we have given convey but a faint notion of the 
fulness and depth of M. Taine’s artistic criticism. We have 
been obliged to omit all reference to the most interesting portions 
of his critiques, that is, to the illustrations drawn from the history 
of contemporary manners of the “ moral atmosphere” with which 
Raphael and Michael Angelo were surrounded. We have also 
been compelled to pass over unnoticed his criticisms on other 
artists, as well as his opinions respecting the architecture and 
antiquities of Rome. What we have said will suffice, how- 
ever, to convince every thoughtful reader of the independence 
and originality with which in this volume old problems are 
restated and solved afresh, and we trust will have the effect of 
inducing our readers to obtain the volume for themselves, and 
ponder it with the care and attention it deserves. Before closing it 
we shall extract the leading opinions herein expressed regarding 
the condition of the Pope’s subjects and the Pope’s government. 
This will form both a pendant and a contrast to what was said 
about the political condition of Naples, and will interest many 
who are unhappily indifterent to art, or who are satisfied to 
accept on all questions relating to it the second-hand sayings in 
guide books, or the flippant critiques in newspapers. 

M. Taine is candid enough to declare his incompetence for 
giving an exhaustive account, from personal knowledge, of Roman 
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society ; he assures us, however, that his conclusions have been 
arrived at after having had fifty or sixty discussions with different 
classes of the people. We are the more disposed to accept the 
correctness of his statements, because they are advanced with a 
modesty which is the surest token of good faith. The first 
thing which struck him was the small number of native artists 
in the metropolis of art. The painters are copyists by choice, 
the sculptors expend their energies in polishing their statues ; 
for they know that rich foreigners appreciate that which shines. 
It is not wholly the fault of the artists that they are so wanting 
in originality. They are unable to learn, as they are forbidden 
to travel, or, if permission be given to them, it is with the 
hint not to return. A man who has the reputation of being a 
student is watched by the police, who easily find a pretext for 
entering his house in order to discover a reason for ordering 
him to enter at, and not to stir out after sunset. There are 
plenty of professors at the University, but they are so badly 
paid, that in order to keep body and soul together they are 
obliged to embrace a profession. It is noteworthy that the 
sciences of the Middle Ages are held in honour, while modern 
science is ignored. The necessary means for teaching the most 
important part of medicine are considered improper ; midwifery 
being taught through the medium of drawings. 

Among the so-called educated class there is plenty of natural 
talent, but also plenty of selfishness. Very few would risk a 
coin for Italy ; fewer still would jeopardize their lives. They 
will talk loudly, and allow others to do the work. Self-sacrifice 
they regard as folly. They smile when they see a Frenchman 
become excited at the prospect of glory, or for the honour of 
his country. They are patient, subtle, and insinuating ; always 
aiming at taking an advantage without committing themselves. 
The state of society is an explanation of their conduct, Fa- 
vouritism is not avowed only, but is the rule. Those who employ 
a pretty and accommodating lady to prefer their requests are 
sure never to be denied. ‘To appear well dressed is a passion 
which must be gratified at all hazards. A husband does not 
heed what his wife does so long as she can bring money to the 
common purse ; or if he do open his eyes, it is in order to reap 
a pecuniary profit. Here, as elsewhere, ignorance is found along 
with indolence. A girl who can write a note is considered learned. 
No reproach can be levelled against the morality of unmarried 
girls, their honour being as precious to them as their lives, Their 
desire is to get married; their greatest triumph, to hook a 
husband ; after marriage they are ready enough to forget the 
virtues they once practised. It is doubtful if the Romans really 
desire to become Italians. Some are of opinion that at the end 
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of a month after the incorporation of Rome with Italy they 
would detest the Piedmontese, and regret the Ecclesiastical 
Government, which now permits them to do what they please 
provided they never meddle with politics. They are semi-savages, 
who would not readily submit to the restraints of laws impar- 
tially administered. 

Between the commonalty and the nobility there is not much 
to choose. As a body the Roman nobles are stupid: Prince 
Lello, in M. Edmond About’s “Tolla” is a fair sample of his 
class. Many of them have travelled, and have had opportu- 
nities for becoming enlightened, but have not profited by them. 
When they entertain, their guests belong to their immediate 
circle, and are as much a part of the mansion as the chairs and 
tables. It is almost impossible for a stranger to acquire their 
confidence. Their education disposes them to regard even their 
very neighbours withsuspicion. What they really mean they rarely 
say. The only thing they do with heartiness is to make love. 
This is not forbidden by the Pope; he only interferes when the 
consequences become disquieting. Should they possess estates, 
they must entrust them to agents. The proprietors of those 
estates are not to be envied. If a farmer fails to pay his rent 
on the appointed day he asks for three months’ grace ; then he 
repeats his request, till at length his landlord’s patience is ex- 
hausted. It is decided that he must be evicted, but his nephew 
isa canon, and the governor of the district is induced to pray 
that the landlord will have pity on his tenant. A year passes, 
and the sheriff’s officer is despatched: he stops short on being 
told that a cardinal is the delinquent’s friend. The consequence 
is that justice is delayed, that the tenant is afforded renewed 
opportunities for showing himself to be an honest man, that he 
takes advantage of those opportunities to harass his landlord 
80 grievously that the latter is forced in the end not only to 
forego his claim, but also to bribe his tenant to give up posses- 
sion and proceed elsewhere in order to recommence the same 
game, 

At present, politics are the chief topic of conversation in Rome. 
It is often said that the presence of the French troops has made 
the Government more tyrannical, and many expect that its fall 
cannot be long delayed after the withdrawal of the foreign garri- 
son. M. Taine does not think the oppression so cruel as is sup- 
posed, and believes that it cannot be compared to that of the 
Bourbons in Naples, where men were tortured as well as im- 
prisoned. There is nothing surprising in liberal opinions being 
held in aversion here ; an ecclesiastical government must dis- 
approve of that which is contrary to its spirit. One priest may 
be independent in heart and deed, but several acting together 
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must behave like despots. The Pope is obliged to follow in the 
course chalked out for him, to uphold the traditions of his office, 
and denounce as revolutionary whatever is new. He is at once 
the assertor and the guardian of the truth: his word is law, but 
in order to be so regarded it must coincide with the doctrine of 
the Church. As Church doctrines are all classified and defined, 
as, indeed, every question, according to the Romish Church, has 
long since been settled, it is unnecessary to attempt the discovery 
of new truths, for it is impossible to discover any. 

Among the young and well-informed Romans it is thought 
possible to retain the Papal system while getting rid of its draw- 
backs. and to reconcile Church dogmas with modern progress. 
These aspirations are very poetical, but also thoroughly im- 
practicable. They exhibit what is desired rather than what can 
be accomplished. Regarding Roman Catholicism as a fact, 
M. Taine tries to estimate the nature of the forces which sus- 
tain, and of those which counteract it. 

The first is the preponderance of rites. A savage, an infant, 
an uncultured mind, requires a sign in place of the thing signified : 
this is either a fetish, as in Africa, or the image of a saint, as 
in the Middle Ages. The same want is still felt by a Sabine 
shepherd or a peasant of Brittany. To them a finger of St. 
Yves, a garment of St. Francis, or a statue of the Virgin, is 
God. In their estimation a vow performed, a fast kept, beads 
rightly counted, a medal kissed with fervour, constitute true piety. 
As knowledge extends, these mechanical observances are aban- 
doned. This has occurred among the educated classes in France 
since the seventeenth century. 

The second force is the possession of a complete and fixed 
system of metaphysics. On this account Roman Catholicism is 
always in direct antagonism to experimental science. Every 
day, however, the contest between the two is becoming more 
and more favourable to the latter. The discoveries of science 
are being accepted as facts it is impossible to dispute, and are 
taking rank among the commonplaces of mankind. In time 
they must be accepted by the whole body of the Roman Catho- 
lics as they now are by a few among them, and the metaphysics 
of the Church will then fall into as great disrepute as image 
worship. Both of these are dead forces, operating merely from 
their acquired velocity. The following are living, that is, are 
always supplied with fresh impulses.’ ° 

In the first place may be ranked a “Monarchical Church,” 
skilfully organized, standing alone, and aiding governments to 
maintain order and obedience. Such a Church serves to bridle 
the socialistic passions which threaten modern society. The more 
a people, like the French or the Austrians, submits to a yoke, 
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the more attached is it tothe Roman Catholic Church. So long 
as a people like the French consents to place the supreme power 
in the hands of an individual, and forego personal freedom, so 
long is it likely to have the Pope for its spiritual head. 

Mysticism is the second of the vital forces. In our day 
men have grown very accessible to external impressions, and 
inclined to seek a refuge in the poetry of religion from the 
mental doubts which trouble them. To such persons there is 
something soothing in the por of the Virgin. In women 
the tendency is even more marked, for they are exposed to the 
same difficulties as men without being affected by the same 
counteracting influences. Wearied with the monotony of exis- 
tence, and longing for a brighter prospect, they find consolation 
and composure in the practices of the Church and belief in all 
its tenets. The mystical passion for a saint gives them more 
unalloyed pleasure than love for an earthly sinner. 

Roman Catholicism, then, may undergo the following trans- 
formation. Its rites may be modified for all but the ignorant, 
its system of metaphysics fall to the ground except in the schools, 
the ranks of its hierarchy be closed up, and its sentimental 
doctrines be expanded. It will then appeal chiefly to govern- 
ments and to women, be at once a political power, and a refuge 
for stricken souls. Nothing but the ascendancy of a new religion 
will overturn it ; a people never quits one form of religion but to 
embrace another. In the course of a century or two it may be 
menaced with a new form of Protestantism, that of Schleiermacher 
and Bunsen, brought into harmony with the demands of civiliza- 
tion and science, and fitted to be embraced by that higher class 
which, under the influence of Voltaire and Rousseau, adopted 
deism. Should Roman Catholicism emerge unchanged out of 
such a struggle, it may be considered immortal, and the prophecy 
of Macaulay will be realized. 


The great charm of this work is its comprehensiveness. Of 
this no extracts or any sketch can convey an adequate notion. 
Many questions of great interest are discussed in it, to which we 
have made no reference. Indeed, a volume of this kind cannot be 
judged from a single chapter, any more than the character 
of a city can be learnt from traversing a single street. Unless 
we greatly err, all who travel through Italy out of curiosity, or 
sojourn there from choice, will find it needful to consult the work 
of M. Taine. When completed, it will long continue to be the 
standard work on the subject. Among the dignitaries of the 
Romish Church it will never be popular, yet they will find it 
very useful. The hatred which they have vented on M. Edmond 
About and M. Renan will, for a time, be diverted into a new 
(Vol. LXXXV. No. CLXVIIL.]—New Szmizs, Vol. XXIX. No. IL LL 
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channel. At Rome, M. Taine is certain to be regarded and 
denounced as the representative in human form of the roaring 
lion, that delights in devouring the Pope’s faithful subjects. 

In his own country he is already loathed and feared by those 
whose understandings have been distorted by bigotry. The 
clerical authorities of the Sorbonne have decided that no can- 
didate for a degree shall be permitted to publish a thesis up- 
holding the doctrines which he originated and advocates. This 
is a high testimony in his favour. It must always be gratifying 
to a thinker to be dreaded by the co-religionists of the persecutor 
of Galileo. Next to the honour of being universally applauded 
is that of being denounced by those whose approval is dis- 
honouring. 

In addition to being an acute critic, M. Taine is a true artist. 
He does not, it is true, handle either pencil or chisel; but the 
giving colour to canvas or life to marble, is but one medium for 
artistic display. To compose a book isa fine art. Unfortunately, 
most writers fancy that they have done enough in recording 
their opinions with accuracy, and in language which correctly ex- 
presses their thoughts. That the materials should be grouped 
together in the best order, and toned down so as to produce the 
maximum of effect, is usually so little heeded as to be left un- 
attempted. Indeed, the rule is to write what comes first, and 
leave the rest to the printer. Frenchmen are more sensitive on 
these points than Germans and Englishmen. They have a taste 
for symmetry and a knowledge of proportion. They hold that 
writing ought to give pleasure as well as teach, that for different 
classes of subjects there is an appropriate drapery, for every 
kind of discussion an appropriate form. In carrying these 
maxims into practice, M. Taine has shown himself a master. 
He deals with his paragraphs as a painter harmonizes his 
colours. His diction is always in keeping with the subject, and 
is finished almost to excess) When regarding the epithets and 
images he employs, we are as much struck with the affluence of 
his mind as with their appositeness. 

Although less ambitious a performance, yet we should rank 
this work as highly as his “History of English Literature.” 
Written rather to express opinions than illustrate a system, it 
pleases us all the more. While perusing it we are not obliged 
to pause and ask ourselves: does this deduction which professes 
to be scientific, tally with actual facts? Although when seeking 
for the soul of a writer in his works, M. Taine is always in- 
genious and thoughtful, yet he does not impress us so powerfully 
as when, in the presence of a great work of art, or a rare speci- 
men of natural scenery, he is fraught with emotion, and strives 
to make his readers partners in his feelings. Combining a love 
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for science with a fine taste, and possessing a large knowledge of 
literature, he treats all questions on broad principles, and from a 
lofty point of view. Herein lies his strength. But the strongest 
man has his weak side, the most comprehensive thinker omits some 
element from his calculations ; even a philosopher is a mortal. 
In our opinion the weakness of M. Taine is as natural as it is 
pardonable. Quick to discern the shortcomings of others, eagerly 
desiring to avoid similar faults, he exerts himself with laudable 
energy to render his conclusions proof against attack. Perceiving 
intellectual processes to be analogous to physical ones in this, 
that both can be comprehended only when all the necessary facts 
have been collected, classified, and verified, he has devoted him- 
self to the patient massing of facts in order to deduce therefrom 
conclusions revealing the character of our mental states in terms 
which cannot be challenged. In many cases he attains what he 
thinks to be demonstrated truth. We have already given our 
reasons for differing from him in so thinking. We may now add 
that, while ready to hail his success as freely as any other indis- 
putable fact, we not only doubt the possibility but also the utility 
of its accomplishment. 

Annihilation itself is not a more appalling prospect than that 
of the day when everything shall be intelligible, when a formula 
shall be the key to unlock every secret of Nature, when there 
shall be nothing to strive after, for there will be nothing to learn. 
To grope in the dark may be unpleasant, but to be exposed to 
the untempered blaze of the sun is equally disagreeable. To 
blunder in our estimates of authors and their works is humiliating 
only when we are conscious that our errors are due to carelessness 
in collecting facts and heedlessness or partiality in weighing 
them. The critic may some day be endowed with an infallible 
instrument by which to probe the human mind and discover its 
secrets. We have no ambition to possess that magical wand. 
Enough is it for us, as it was for Lessing, to be always pursuing 
the truth, knowing well that we chase a divine phantom, know- 
ing also, however, that the delight of the chase is infinitely pre- 
ferable to the surfeit of possession. Our homage is paid to the 
Goddess Truth all the more heartily and reverently because we 
believe her to be far 


“Too bright and good 
For human nature’s daily food.” 
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CoNTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
The Foreign Books noticed in the following sections are chiefly supplied by Messrs, 


Wutuiams & Noreats, Henrietia-street, Covent-garden, and Mr. Nutt, 270, 
Strand. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


R. DONALDSON continues his valuable Introduction to the 
History of Christian Literature and Doctrine in the Ante- 
Nicene Period by two volumes containing the Apologists.1_ The prin- 
cipal writers of whose works an account is here given are Justin Martyr, 
Tatian, Theophilus, and Athenagoras. The method pursued is the 
same as in the previous volume; the history of the works, the history 
of the authors so far as it may be known, and an abstract of their 
doctrines, are given under separate heads. There is prefixed an intro- 
duction, which gives a fair and impartial estimate of the characteristics 
of this portion of the Patristic literature. The title Apologists is at 
first apt to mislead, and the modern reader, on his becoming acquainted 
with these authors, will assuredly experience a feeling of disappoint- 
ment. The arguments appear jejwne and beside the mark; but they 
are not to be taken as replies to systematic attacks upon Christianity. 
They “ are not apologies for Christianity,” they are apologies for Chris- 
tians accused of crimes, of impieties and immoralities, of conspiring 
against the well-being of the State and of society. They endeavour 
to enlist the common sense and sense of justice of the emperors to 
whom most of them were addressed on behalf of the Christians ex- 
posed to persecution from the heathen populace and from subordinate 
authorities, because their tenets and practices were misunderstood. 
The policy of the Emperors Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, and 
Marcus Aurelius was favourable to the progress of Christianity, and 
enlightened views of imperial policy led to the foundation of educa- 
tional and charitable foundations bearing a resemblance to those which 
grew up under the Christian system. The difficulty which Christianity 
had to encounter lay principally with the masses, who still believed in 
polytheism, and were attached to its observances. The cultus of the 
gods penetrated the whole of social life. The Christian, in withdraw- 
ing himself from idolatrous observances, was compelled to withdraw 
himself from society, and became in popular estimation at once an 
atheist and an enemy of the human race. Hence the imputation of 
Thyestean banquets and Cidipodean intercourse, which received a 
shadowy confirmation from reports of the Eucharistic ceremonies and 
the feasts of charity. In repelling the accusations against themselves, 
the Christians necessarily retorted upon the Pagans the corruption of 
their own society, authorized as it was by the scandalous stories in 





1 «A Critical History of Christian Literature and Doctrine, from the Death of 
the Apostles to the Nicene Council.” By James Donaldson, M.A. Vols. II., IIL. 
The Apologists. London: Macmillan and Co. 1866. 
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their mythology, which, however contemned or explained by the wiser, 
were taken literally by the vulgar. Then there arose the discussion 
on the relation of Christianity to Philosophy. The Apologists recog- 
nise in the philosopher a certain insight into divine truth, but feeble 
compared with that which dwelt in the prophets. Philosophy was 
variable and self-contradictory, Christianity alone stable and consistent. 
The philosophic teaching with which the Apologists show the greatest 
affinity is that of Socrates and Plato, or of certain schools derived 
from Plato, the influence of Aristotle in this period being unknown. 
With Stoicism Christianity had much in common on its moral and 
social side, and was in fact greatly indebted to it; speculatively, the 
two repelled each other. ‘The impersonal character of the Stoic 
Divinity closed up the Stoic heart against Christianity,” and vice versd. 
In the department of what would be called, in modern phrase, the 
Evidences of Christianity, the Apologists are very meagre and defi- 
cient; they rely principally on the argument from prophecy, exempli- 
fying it in the most far-fetched interpretations of the passages of the 
Old Testament as significant of Christ. Whatever its comparative 
merits relatively to Paganism, if Christianity had had nothing better 
to rely upon than Justin’s argument from prophecy, it would never 
have conquered the world. Mr. Donaldson then sketches the growth 
of the doctrine of the Logos which appears in this period, derived 
from or having a close affinity with the Philonian doctrine. By a 
necessary logical development there issued from it the dogma of the 
Deity of Christ, which as yet was held only in the vaguest manner. 
We cannot follow Mr. Donaldson through his analysis of the writings 
of the several Apologists, and add only a brief extract from this candid 
and impartial work. We give the following the rather as not entirely 
agreeing with it :— 

“There seems not the slightest reason for the opinion that the Church was 
divided into a Pauline and a Petrine party. The reasons which have been 
assigned for this opinion will be discussed as they come up in treating of the 
various writers. The Christians acted towards each other with charity. They 
permitted differences of opinion in regard to the divinity of Christ. They 

ermitted differences of opinion in regard to the observance of the Passover. 

ut towards the end of our period a mighty change came over the Church; 
and we shall find the most violent passions, the keenest bigotry, and the most 
absurd dogmatism play very prominent parts. And this is what we might 
expect. The Church was liberal during the Apologetic days, because from 
ignorant simplicity and childlike love it was indifferent to outward observances 
and to pene opinions. As soon as Christians came to attach | value 
to outward observances and to dogmas, a spirit of intolerance will show 
itself.” (Vol. ii. p. 47.) 


Mr. Merivale’s lectures,? both the present and the previous series, 
have the value of illustrating the truth that there is no absolute break 
in the history of religion any more than in any other human history. 





2 “The Conversion of the Northern Nations. The Boyle Lectures for the Year 
1865.” Delivered at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. By Charles Merivale, B.D., 
Rector of Lawford, Chaplain to the Speaker of the House of Commons. London: 
Longmans. 1866. 
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But in exemplifying this truth in the instance of the growth of Chris- 
tianity, the author has found himself on very delicate ground. The 
usual dogmatic prepossessions concerning the nature of a Divine Reve- 
lation are very much against it, and it cuts away, or at least seriously 
imperils, a very common argument for the miraculous origin and pro- 
pagation of Christianity. It is very generally urged that the excel- 
lences of Christianity presented an impediment to its reception by the 
Pagan nations, which could only be overcome by a special Divine 
interposition—that it made its way in spite of them by a supernatural 
aid. Mr. Merivale shows, on the other hand, that its very exccllences 
materially assisted its reception. The object of the Boyle lecturer 
was to show the coherence of Revelation with the Order of Providence ; 
he has in consequence exposed himself to the imputation, in some 
quarters, of resolving it into the Order of Providence. He has been 
reminded that to argue the divinity of the Revelation from its corre- 
spondence to the real wants and best anticipations of Pagan human 
nature is at best a two-edged sword. Such representations have appa- 
rently produced their effect; at any rate, and from whatever cause, 
we have to complain that Mr. Merivale sets himself from time to 
time to blunt effectually one of the edges of his too trenchant weapon. 
He both refrains from pushing home his general argument, and he 
presents contradictory views of historical details. The particular 
purpose of the present set of lectures is to show that in the coherent 
progress of the Christian religion in the world it was to be embraced 


by ‘Teutons as well as by Greeks, and to take up into itself ethical 
elements from the German peoples, as it had adopted philosophical 
conceptions from the schools of Athens and Alexandria. 


‘God had other races of men, other habits of mind and spiritual training, 
to bring into the confession of faith in Him and in His Gospel; and He re- 
quired the teaching of His Word to be placed upon a broader foundation, to 
be developed from a deeper source; that Christ might become the Desire of 
another people, the Light and Life of a new world of humanity.”—p. 20. 


Now it does not appear to us that Mr. Merivale perceives the great 
difficulty of maintaining the intermediate position which he takes up 
between the antagonistic theories of the natural and supernatural pro- 
pagation of Christianity. At one moment we anticipate that his 
knowledge of history must oblige him to modify the notion of a sacred 
deposit of faith containing implicitly all doctrine afterwards rendered 
explicit, yet always self-evolved; but anon, his dogmatism and eccle- 
siasticism compel him to justify as truths the Athanasian and Augus- 
tinian theology, together with the Sacramental system of the Church. 
He conceives, as he tells us, the Christian idea of religion to be based 
upon the annunciation to man by Jesus Christ, of his corrupt and 
fallen state, and of the mode of his restoration ; that it is quite different 
from that of the heathen world, and from the conceit of personal merit 
which “colours every deviation from the Catholic doctrine of the 
Divine Nature, sometimes even among those who have been bred and 
baptized in the true faith of the Holy Trinity.” (p. 46.) It was the 
great work of Augustine, “although his books on the Trinity are 
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scarcely less scientific than those of Athanasius,” to establish “the 
doctrine of human corruption, of original sin, and the need of grace 
Divine.” In the heresies alike of Arius and Pelagius we “ recognise the 
same restless activity of our inbred Paganism ;” in the great contro- 
versies carried on by Athanasius and Augustine we are to perceive 
how Providence “raised a barrier against Paganism in the genuine 
deductions from Scripture of the Church and her doctors.” Of 
Augustine it is further said, “that he has been for fifteen cen- 
turies the salt of Christian divinity, every revival of religion has 
drawn strength from his medicinal waters.” So far, indeed, from 
these lectures’ presenting really any valuable demonstration of the 
historical progress of Christianity, their real tendency is to insinuate, 
under the cloak of a few plausible historical illustrations, the narrowest 
and most unmitigated dogmatism. Perfectly determined is Mr. 
Merivale to guard himself from all suspicion of complicity with any of 
the floating heresies of the day; he cannot, therefore, notice the noble 
qualifications of Origen without appending a somewhat halting, yet 
thorough, condemnation of his Universalism :— 

“ He believes in the ultimate reconciliation of all men, of every soul of man, 
and of devils also, to God; for so widely, so fancifully, does he interpret the 
promised restoration of all things. If this be an error in fact—as certainly it 
exceeds the limits of the revealed—it is, at least, a generous error. If it bea 
heresy, it is one which has found, andis likely, perhaps, to find, few followers. 
If it is too bold, there are few, perhaps, who wil have the courage to embrace 
it. But the Church of God is a jealous Church, and to the Church it savoured 
of Paganism; it augured that reaction of vain human imaginations against 
which it was the sacred mission of the Church to guard.”—p. 37. 

We have said the particular object of the present set of lectures is 
to show how in the providential order the Northern nations were 
adapted to contribute special elements to the growth of Christianity. 
How does the Lecturer deal with the questions which thereupon arise : 
Do we owe certain elements in Western and modern society rather to 
Christianity or to race ? With these questions Mr. Merivale does not 
really grapple, and where he touches upon them entangles himself in 
contradictions. We may instance his treatment of the relation of the 
Gothic principle of loyalty to Christianity. The Greek or Roman, 
we are truly told, conceived and felt patriotism ; certainly he did not 
owe it to Christianity ; “of loyalty he had no conception,” neither of 
submission to impersonal law, nor of attachment to a personal sovereign. 
“Patriotism was a Pagan virtue,” “but loyalty,” according to Mr. 
Merivale, “is a Christian grace ;” although loyalty is as little to be 
found in the New Testament as patriotism, nor ever appeared in 
Christianity “ until the conquerors fromthe North brought it straight 
with them from their deserts.” If this principle, then, is found with 
the Northerns when they are not Christian, and not found with other 
peoples when they are Christian, the philosophical historian would 
conclude that it must be a Northern characteristic ; but the Boyle 
Lecturer desires to prove it a “Christian grace,” and therefore, 
“Christianity interpreted to them their own instinct,” because “ this 
is the very type of the relation of the believer to God ;” strange, then, 
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that Christianity should not have proclaimed it before. Equally 
hampered is the lecturer with the position of woman in Christianity. 
He acknowledges the Teutonic origin of the romantic sentiment, but 
he prefers to found the equality of woman to man, as recognised in 
modern Christianity, on a dogmatic basis—that “God sent forth his 
Son made of awoman.” If man denies Christianity, he will deny the 
spiritual claims of woman. “For so he did in antiquity; so do, 
perhaps, all existing heathenisms; so threaten to do all modern 
unbelief and scepticism’”—a hardy assertion; for we suppose Mr. 
Merivale would have called Comte an unbeliever and Parker a sceptic. 
But this dogmatic basis has peculiar difficulties of its own. The birth 
of Christ, we are told, of “a Virgin-Mother,” is the “charter” and 
“pledge of woman’s equality with man;’’ it would surely be a pledge 
of much more. “It puts to shame mythologies,” which seems a very 
hazardous allusion. And we are warned at the same time against 
“the elevation to the place of accepted dogma of the most extravagant 
of human inventions ;” yet half Christendom accepts this most extra- 
vagant invention as a necessary corollary from the “test and token of 
a general revelation.” To the unbeliever, it need scarcely be said, two 
Immaculate Conceptions present no greater difficulty than one, nor the 
deification of a woman greater difficulty than the deification of a man. 
The conclusion of the whole series of discourses presents an example of 
playing fast and loose which we have rarely seen surpassed. “ Deve- 
lopment,” which has carried Mr. Merivale to perilous heights of 
dogma, becomes “ fiction” when it exaggerates the humble “ Virgin- 
Mother” into a divinity; the Church, in which but now male and 
female were on @ line of spiritual equality, becomes the “ masculine 
Church of the Apostles,” not to be “moulded to the imaginations of 
female votaries;” the men “to whom the power of preaching and 
teaching is given,” are not to “ surrender their prerogative of thought 
and reasoning and criticism ;” the Church is not to “work upon 
female impulses and fancies,” lest it “lose as rapidly as it will 
gain ;” “if the women enter in at the one door, the men will go out 
at the other ;” which strikes us as a very strange exemplification of the 
spiritual equality of the sexes. 

Mr. Mozley’s “ Bampton Lectures” on the subject of Miracles, 
correspond neither to his reputation nor to his power, nor yet to the 
greatuess of the occasion. “There has arisen,” he says, “ in a certain 
class of minds, an apparent perception of the impossibility of suspen- 
sions of physical law;” he proposes, therefore, to address himself 
mainly to the question of the credibility of miracles, only touching 
subordinately on their use and the evidences of them. On these latter 
points he has not, indeed, dwelt at so great length as on the former, 
but he bases the whole of his discussion on an assumption of the use 
of miracles, even of their necessity in the case of a Revelation, and in 





3 «Eight Lectures on Miracles.’ Preached before the University of Oxford, in 
the year 1865, on the foundation of the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A., Canon 
of Salisbury. By J. B. Mozley, B.D., Vicar of Old Shoreham, late Fellow of 
Magdalen College. London: Rivingtous. 1865. 
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the case of the Christian Revelation in particular; and he specially 
examines the proposition, that “no testimony can reach to the super- 
natural,” of which, in a certain sense, he admits the truth. But—con- 
sidering the growing strength of the “apparent perception” of the 
impossibility of miracles, or at least of the presumption against their 
occurrence from the conviction of the mutual coherence and relativity 
of the universe as a whole, the substitution of the conception of reve- 
lations by orderly growth for that of revelations per saltwm, as well as 
the persuasion, becoming more and more widely spread by reason of 
modern investigation into the Christian Ovigines, of the weakness of 
the evidence whereon the miracles with which we are principally con- 
cerned must rest—it does surprise us that Mr. Mozley should have 
contented himself with going round again in the old circle traced by 
Butler and Paley in their arguments with the Deists. Mr. Mozley is 
equally behindhand in his argument for the possibility of miracles, as 
not excluded by our experience of the uniformity of nature hitherto. 
For the presumption with which the maintainer of miracles has in 
these days to contend is much more than a mere presumption in 
favour of repetition, or expectation of the recurrence of events like 
those already experienced ; it is a presumption against any break in 
the implication or continuity of co-existences. The mere repetition of 
the rising of the sun, considered as an isolated phenomenon or event 
during the whole human experience hitherto, may not exclude the pos- 
sibility of its ceasing to rise; we may have no valid or sufficient reason 
to infer, from the mere fact of the repetition hitherto, the necessity of 
continuance. Mr. Mozley does not, as it seems to us, push his argument 
farther than that. The scientific, or we may say rational presumption, 
with which he really has to contend is, that the sun will continue to rise 
as long as other astronomical conditions remain the same as heretofore. 
The miracle of which he ought to vindicate the possibility, the reason- 
ableness, the conceivableness, is one which supposes unlike conse- 
quences from like antecedents, unlike effects from like causes and con- 
ditions, unlike products from like factors, different sums from identical 
items. To the Reason, which regards the universe as a whole, made up 
of mutually interdependent parts, the withdrawal of any part is incon- 
sistent with the continuance of the rest, the orderly function of the 
whole is made up of the constant and ascertained function of its con- 
stituents. Nor can the immediate action of the Deus ex machina be 
assumed, for he is not suspended above the other agents, but is the 
spring which is already moving them all. The divine universe is as 
a mighty equation, which subsists as long as equivalent operations 
only are performed upon its members; if an addition or subtraction be 
made on one side only its balance is destroyed. Thus there is a growing 
persuasion (and it is this particular persuasion in our educated minds 
with which we consider Mr. Mozley has not attempted to deal) that 
a miracle of particular immediate intervention in the universe implies 
a contradiction, the rest of the universe being by the hypothesis left 
as before; for if it were not left as before there would be no miracle 
or interposition. The problem suggested by the conception of the 
universe, as a whole of coexistent parts, which Mr. Mozley has to 
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solve, may be simplified into such a form as this; an equilateral 
triangle is also equiangular, and it is not conceivable, or possible even, 
for a miracle to make a triangle otherwise than equiangular, so long 
as it remains equilateral. It has long been admitted in theology, that 
it is beyond the power of the Deity to change the past— 


Méyvov yap durou xd Oedc orepioxerat 
’Ayévnra mouiv arr dy 9 mexpaypéva,— 


in other words, to interfere with relations in the order of succession. 
It is, we apprehend, coming to be acknowledged also as a theological 
truth, that it would imply a contradiction of himself were the Deity 
supposed to interfere with the relations of things in the order of co- 
existence. Incompletely as Mr. Mozley has dealt with the abstract 
question of miracle, he is still less satisfactory in his assumption of the 
necessity of miracle in the case of the Christian Revelation. He puts 
it as follows, in a remarkable passage, which we must transcribe :— 


“Tf a person of evident integrity and loftiness of character rose into notice in 
a particular country and community eighteen centuries ago, who made these 
communications about himself: that he had existed before his natural birth, 
from all eternity, and before the world was, in a state of glory with God; that 
he was the only-begotten Son of God ; that the world had been made by him; 
that he had, however, come down from heaven, and assumed the form and 
nature of man for a particular purpose—viz., to be the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sins of the world; that he thus stood in a mysterious and 
supernatural relation to the whole of mankind; that through him alone 
mankind had access to God; that he was the head of an invisible kingdom, into 
which he should gather all generations of righteous men who had lived in the 
world; that on Fis departure hence he should return to heaven, to prepare 
mansions for them; and lastly, that he should descend at the end of the world 
to judge the whole human race, on which occasion all that were in their graves 
should hear his voice, and come forth, they that had done good unto the 
resurrection of life, and they that had done evil unto the resurrection of 
damnation—if this person made these assertions about himself, and all that 
was done was to wth the assertions, what would be the inevitable conclusion 
of sober reason respecting that ‘person? Zhe necessary conclusion of sober 
reason respecting that person would be that he was disordered in the under. 
standing.” —pp. 14, 15. 


We have put in italics the alternative which Mr. Mozley states with 
a terseness and a harshness from which a Strauss would have shrunk, 
but which the orthodox controversialists may hereafter find they have 
unwisely adopted. It is xpd rdgpwy rarrecOac; the courage lent thereby 
is artificial, but the ruin upon defeat complete. The argument, if 
such it may be called, is thus stated: “ By no rational being could a 
just and benevolent life be accepted as proof of such astonishing an- 
nouncements. Miracles are the necessary complement, then, of such 
announcements, which, without them, are purposeless and abortive” — 
that is to say, the announcements, being incredible in themselves, 
prove thereby the truth of the miracles which are requisite to attest 
them ; and the miracles, in their turn, though incredible in themselves, 
being thus proved to be true, prove in return the truth of the incre- 
dible announcements. It is due, indeed, to Mr. Mozley to point out 
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that he does consider elsewhere the evidence for the Gospel miracles, or 
some of them, to be in itself so conclusive as to enable the acceptance of 
them at the same time that the medieval miracles are rejected. And 
we are amazed at the simplicity with which he puts forth such a state- 
ment as the following (the italics are ours) :— 


“That certain great and cardinal Gospel miracles which, if granted, clear 
away all antecedent objection to the reception of the rest, possess contemporary 
testimony, must be admitted by everybody, at the peril of invalidating all his- 
torical evidence, and involving our whole knowledge of the events of the past 
in doubt. That the first promulgators of Christianity asserted, as a fact which 
had come under the cognizance of their senses, the Resurrection of our Lord 
from the dead, is as certain as anything in history.’* (p. 217.) 


We do not at all see that the fear of throwing doubt upon other 
histories is philosophically or morally a ground for “admitting that we . 
possess contemporary testimony” in the Gospel histories, if those 
writings are not proved to be the work of contemporaries. Nor can 
we see that the refusal to admit that we “ possess contemporary testi- 
mony” to a history incredible itself, when the contemporaneousness of 
the authors has not been shown, can involve in doubt our knowledge 
of the Peloponnesian war, or the conquest of Gaul, or the Peninsular 
campaigns, which are not incredible in themselves and are recorded 
by undoubted contemporaries—Thucydides, Cesar, and the Duke of 
Wellington. When Mr. Mozley has further investigated the author- 
ship of the books of the New Testament he will probably speak with 
more reserve of the “first promulgators of Christianity” asserting 
that the resurrection of Jesus from the dead was a fact which had come 
under the cognizance of their senses. 


We have the first part before us of a most valuable work by Pro- 
fessor Kuenen of Leyden, made generally accessible in the translation 
of a thorough scholar and advanced theologian, and recommended by 
a brief introduction by M. Renan.* It is seldom that three such 
names are scen borne on one title-page. The author undertakes to 
present a history of the Hebrew literature, properly so called, as far as 
it is preserved to us from the earliest times; in other words, a history 
of the literature of the Old Testament. The history of this literature 
will reflect during the period over which its composition ranges the 
intellectual, moral, and religious characteristics of the people itself. 
A divine product, so far as the authors obeyed the higher movements 
of the Divine Spirit, it is at the same time a human product, and must 
present phenomena common to it with other compositions on kindred 
subjects, by men of other races. And even if it presents the appear- 
ance of a whole, more penetrated than any other native literature that 
we know of with a religious spirit, and directed, with some few excep- 
tions to religious ends, we are the rather engaged to trace the con- 





4 “ Histoire Critique des Livres de I’Ancien Testament.” Par A. Kuenen, Doc- 
teur en Théologie et en Philosophie, Professeur & 1’Université de Leyde. _Traduite 
par M. A. Pierson, Docteur en Théologie et en Philosophie, avec une Préface de 
M. Ernest Renan, Membre de l'Institut. Tome premier, des Livres Historiques. 


Paris, 1866, 
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ditions under which the peculiar growth took its exceptional form. A 
capital question in these inquiries undoubtedly is that which concerns 
the dates and authorship of the books themselves ; for the significance 
of the literature as a whole, and of its several parts, will be altogether 
different, according as it shall be found to have been spread in the time 
of its composition over a period of fifteen hundred years, or of a thou- 
sand, or of five hundred. The books of the Old Testament were dis- 
tributed by the Jews themselves at the commencement of the Christian 
era into the Law, the Prophets, and the Writings: a division still pre- 
served in our Hebrew Bibles. The “five books,”’ so called, of Moses, 
constitute the Law ; the Prophets consist of the prophetical history, 
Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, and of the prophetical books properly 
so called, Daniel excepted; the Writings comprised the Psalms and 
, the didactic books, together with Esther, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
the Chronicles. A more natural distribution of the literature, accord- 
ing to its subject matter, is followed by Professor Kuenen, into—l. 
The historical books ; 2. The prophetical books ; 3. The poetical and 
didactic books. In the present volume the dates and origin of the 
historical books are treated of. The discussions connected with the 
Pentateuch occupy about half of a volume of six hundred pages. The 
principal conclusions in respect to it at which the learned Professor 
arrives are the following: The Decalogue, in a shorter form than it 
exists at present, together with a few other ordinances, are all that 
Moses left in writing. The spirit of the great legislator may have 
exercised a powerful influence upon the formation of the religious, 
moral, and political life of the nation ; but in the age of Moses himself 
there was neither room, nor occasion, nor means for an elaborate 
written legislation. The non-Mosaic documents comprised in the 
Pentateuch commence with the reign of David, when some regulations 
for worship and life, already in practice, were committed to writing 
(Book of the Covenant). Shortly after the building of the Temple by 
Solomon, a priest or Levite composed the book which commences with 
the Creation of the world and concludes with the conquest of Canaan 
—having for its principal object the regulation of the public worship ; 
but this book was not published, and, remaining in the hands of the 
clergy, received additions and modifications from time to time (Book 
of Origins). In the reign of Manasseh some unknown prophet, de- 
sirous of exterminating idolatry and of engaging the people in the sole 
worship of Jehovah, composed the Book of Deuteronomy, modifying 
in some respects the original Mosaic institutions, and insisting espe- 
cially on the obligation of a central worship at Jerusalem. With these 
ends in view, he would by no means conceive that he was falsifying, 
though fictitiously ascribing his work to the great legislator himself. 
Fifty years later the principles of the Deuteronomist were carried into 
effect by the reforra of Josiah. The general revision, with occasional 
modification and interpolation, of the Pentateuch thus formed, was ac- 
complished by a priest of Jerusalem, living about the commencement 
of the Exile; the question, however, is left open, whether the final 
revision of the Pentateuch were not posterior to the Exile, and possibly 
due to Ezra. With respect to the contents of the Pentateuchal 
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writings, they may be classed under two heads—the legislative and 
the historical material. The legislation of the Pentateuch is by no 
means Mosaic, if by that term is to be understood that it was formally 
the production of Moses himself; in another sense, namely that it 
carried out a principle which may be believed to have originated with 
him of consecrating a chosen people specially devoted to the service of 
Jehovah, there is a fundamental truth in the Jewish and Christian 
traditions which set forth the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. 
But then, secondly, the events narrated are not traceable, even those 
which represent the Exodus and the giving of the law in Sinai, to any 
contemporary record ; the form of the history is rather to be considered 
as a clothing of received ideas respecting the relation of the Hebrew 
people to Jehovah. Much less are the patriarchal histories supported _ 
by any contemporary evidence, or even trustworthy tradition. The 
first part of Genesis is merely a collection of Semitic traditions, some 
based on fact, others merely legendary—orally transmitted at first, 
afterwards committed to writing, and bearing the impress of the 
Israelitish conceptions prevalent from the tenth to the eighth century 
before the Christian era—and what is true of Genesis is in greater or 
less degree true of the Pentateuch generally : 


“La critique moderne lui a rendu sa vérité essentielle, son vrai sens. 
Assurément, le Pentateuque n’est plus ce qu'il a ph ar été au point de vue 


insoutenable de la tradition ordinaire ; un écrit authentique du grand législa- 
teur. Mais, en revanche, ce recueil est aujourd’hui et sera toujours pour les 
esprits éclairés un des documents les plus remarquables de la littérature d’un 
a que d’étranges et de hautes destinées rendent toujours plus digne de 
attention des penseurs.”—p. 298. 


Professor Kuenen’s analysis of the other historical books is equally 
complete—the account of the traces of perished books, referred to in 
Kings and Chronicles, is exhaustive. He acknowledges the historical 
character of the bulk of the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, while he 
fixes on reasonable grounds their final revision to the same date as that 
of the Chronicles, about 330 before the Christian era. Professor 
Kuenen has a thorough mastery of his materials, and a calm and im- 
partial judgment. 

The treatise of M. Nicolas on the Apocryphal Gospels forms a 
sequel and complement to his previous Biblical Essays.> The Founder 
of Christianity left nothing in writing ; and for a considerable period, 
which we need not here undertake to define, the disciples and ad- 
herents of his religion expected his speedy return, to set up on earth 
his kingdom of righteousness. The composition of histories of his 
earthly life during his first manifestation would be held superfluous in 
the earliest age, and even might be misleading; so that Papias in the 
second century expressed his preference for the oral over the written 
tradition. But on a sudden, as it were, there springs up a most copious 
literature, partly because the expectation of that speedy final personal 
Revelation was beginning to die out; partly because, as Christianity 





5 “ fitudes sur les Evangiles Apocryphes.” Par Michel Nicolas. Paris. 1866. 
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came in contact with various religions and philosophies, they began 
both to borrow from it and to lend to it, and the product in the lite- 
rary regions of the world took a literary form. Christianity also 
spread itself among persons of all degrees of culture in their several 
schools ; and the products of which we are speaking were adapted to 
the appreciation of minds more or less discerning, more or less vulgar 
and obtuse. It may be allowed that in literary merit the Apocryphal 
Gospels, as far as we possess remains of them, fall very much below 
those which Christians afterwards generally agreed to designate as 
canonical, although there are not wanting points of contact and simi- 
larity between them. To some extent also the differences observable 
between the Canonical Gospels severally, may be accounted for by 
differences in the intellectual and religious condition of their authors 
or compilers, with their consequent special aims and tendencies, and by 
differences in educational condition of those for whom they were par- 
ticularly designed. The mutual contrasts, however, which the Apo- 
cryphal Gospels present, are very marked; and M. Nicolas has done 
well in distributing those productions into different and, for the most 
part, obviously distinguishable classes—the Judaizing, the anti- 
Judaizing, and the Orthodox. The arrangement of his material is 
generally satisfactory, although in some cases we should not be dis- 
posed to agree with him—as in ranging the Gospel which Justin 
Martyr appears to have followed in the same Judaizing section with 
the Gospel of the Ebionites. His treatment, under the second head, 
of the question as to the relation between the Gospel of Marcion and 
our present third Gospel, is singularly clear and temperate. M. 
Nicolas has the courage to withhold a peremptory judgment when the 
evidence is deficient ; he neither thinks it proved that Marcion muti- 
lated the Gospel of Luke, for if he had mutilated it of the passages 
not found in the Gospel which he used, dogmatic reasons would have 
led him to carry his mutilation further ; nor that the compiler of the 
third Gospel amplified the Marcionite Gospel, for which there is no 
historical evidence, although as a hypothesis it squares with the facts 
at least equally well with the preceding. M. Nicolas rather inclines 
to the opinion of there having been in circulation longer and shorter 
copies of cur present third Gospel, some becoming “ acclimatized,” as 
he calls it, in some regions or churches, others in others; and that 
Marcion, with his master, Cerdo, before him, had found the shorter 
form current and adopted it, but without any design of falsification. 
The last part of the work of M. Nicolas abounds in curious details, 
and his readers are led to perceive what an extended and long-continued 
influence has been exercised upon Christianity by the Apocryphal 
Gospels of the third class, although they were not admitted by the 
Church to the rank of the Canonical Scriptures. 

“Ecce Homo’’® is a plausible attempt to repair the damage done by 
modern inquiries to the traditional dogmatical conception of the 
person of Jesus Christ. It professes to be the result of a reconsideration 





6 “Ecce Homo. A Survey of the Life and Work of Jesus Christ.” ‘London : 
Macmillan and Co. 1866. 
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of the whole subject, and to trace the biography of Christ from the 
time when as yet he bore no such name, but was simply a young man 
of promise, as St. Luke describes him, “ popular with those who knew 
him, and appearing to enjoy the Divine favour.” The conclusions 
which the author professes to have accepted are not necessarily 
“those which church doctors, or even apostles, have sealed with their 
authority, but which the facts themselves, critically weighed, appear 
to warrant.” The precise question treated in the present volume is 
stated to be, “ What was Christ’s object in founding the society 
which is called by his name, and how is it adapted to attain that 
object ?”? What the author means by a critical weighing of the facts 
themselves we are at a loss to understand. There is not even a 
pretence of analysing the “biographies” of Christ which have come 
down to us. It is conceded that “nothing can be more natural than 
that exaggerations and even inventions should be mixed in our 
biographies with genuine facts” (p. 10); and the appearances at the 
baptism of Jesus were not such as necessarily to be miraculous, nor 
are the incidents of the temptation described to us by eye-witnesses. 
Nevertheless, though the account of the temptation rests on no very 
strong external evidence, and there may be exaggeration in its details, 
it can scarcely be otherwise than true in substance—first, because 
“truth is stranger than fiction,” and because in its strangeness it is 
“nicely adapted to the character of Christ as we already know it”— 
that is to say, as “the Lamb of God,” according to the phrase put by 
the fourth Evangelist into the mouth of the Baptist. The author 
supposes the temptation by “the Evil Spirit’ to have been appro- 
priate to the first dawning in the mind of Christ of the consciousness 
of his possession of supernatural power; and on this undoubted pos- 
session of supernatural power by Jesus, gathered as the result of what 
he calls “ weighing the facts,” the whole scheme is reared of “ Ecce 
Homo.” The Discourses of Jesus in all the Gospels are taken as 
authentic in the lump, from whence is derived a by no means novel 
argument—he who was endowed with such supernatural powers could 
assert nothing but truth concerning himself, and Christ did put forth 
“unbounded personal pretensions.” We have here sufficient founda- 
tion for the whole of the Nicene and Athanasian dogmatism. And 
there is the strongest confirmation, according to our author, of the 
justice of these “ unbounded personal pretensions” to be found in the 
consideration, that no one who could rightly be described as a “ Lamb 
of God” could have put them forth unless he had really been conscious 
that they were justified. Putting aside, however, the theological side 
of these “ personal pretensions,” Christ is represented to us in the 
“biographies” setting himself forth as Master and Lord and King of 
Men. We have here, again, to complain of the uncritical manner in 
which this discussion is conducted; there is not really the slightest 
attempt made to trace through the several Gospels the data we 
possess for forming an estimate as to what Christ’s conception of his 
kingdom really was, to what extent the Messianic idea, and what kind 
of Messianic idea, entered into it, what modification it passed through 
in the course of the life of Jesus, how far it really rose above Judaic 
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notions, or was or was not combined with millennial expectations ; 
there is not the slightest attempt made to separate, in the claims put 
into the mouth of Christ in the Gospels, that which may reasonably 
be supposed to have belonged to himself from that which was derived 
from the conceptions of the biographers. There is much which is 
reasonable and sensible in the second part of the volume, entitled 
“Christ’s Legislation,’ much which is descriptive of a true Chris- 
tianity, of a true religion of humanity, although the treatment of the 
subject is vitiated here also by an uncritical, unpainstaking assignment 
of all which is excellent in Christianity to the conscious immediate 
operation of the “ Founder” himself. 

Without intending his work for a direct reply to that of M. Renan, 
M. de Pressensé acknowledges the necessity for Christianity in our 
own day of presenting a “ Life of Christ,”’7 which will assign to that 
person an intelligible seat in the phenomenal history of the world. 
M. de Pressensé represents a school, the orthodox school of French 
Protestantism, although on several points there is an orthodoxy and a 
Protestantism more ultra than his own. On the subject, however, of 
the union of the two natures in the one person of Christ, M. de 
Pressensé is thoroughly orthodox. He protests against a doctrine 
which would reduce the humanity to a mere appearance, and render 
impossible any history of the earthly life of the Saviour; but he con- 
ceives that acknowledgment of his true humanity to be perfectly 
reconcilable with the perfect faith in his Divinity “which has been 
the universal belief of Christians for eighteen centuries.” "This work 
of M. de Pressensé’s contrasts most favourably with that which has 
just been noticed: it is distinct, methodical, and intelligible in its 
conclusions. ‘The author does not content himself with assuming a 
vague and ambiguous supernatural, but lays it down as an essential 
divergence of principle between himself and M. Renan! 


“Nous avons le droit d’établir contre eux l’existence d’un ordre divin, en 
dehors et au-dessus de la nature, que nous pouvons appeler l’ordre surnaturel. 
Une fois qu’il est reconnu, nous ne pouvons limiter d’avance son action ou 
son integvention dans la nature, et il est logique d’admettre au moins la 
possibilité du miracle.”—p. 25. 

He then deals with the theistic objection to miracle—that, strictly 
speaking, there can be no supernatural to the universe in which the 
Deity is immanent—which he puts down with the assertion that such 
a doctrine is mere pantheism, and tends to confound the creation and 
the Creator. We should have, indeed, to express our own dissent 
from most of the philosophical or critical principles which M. de 
Pressensé invokes in the course of his treatise, but can indicate it as 
consistent on his side of the questions which it treats. He under- 
takes to establish the genuineness and authenticity of the narratives 
on which he depends, and he then keeps closely to them; he does not 
hesitate an instant from the miraculous conception to the miraculous 
Ascension; and he finally appeals to that which he terms a fifth 





7 “Jesus Christ: son Temps, sa Vie, son Ciuvre.” Par E. de Pressensé. 
Paris. 1866. 
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Gospel, the internal assent which has been yielded from age to age by 
every Christian heart to the saving verities proclaimed in the life of 
Christ. 

Those who can recall to mind the position of .Roman Catholics in 
this country previous to the removal of their civil disabilities, and who 
from any cause have watched the progress of their church in England 
from that time to the present, will read with ‘interest the “Life of 
Father Ignatius,”’® whose “ conversion” nearly synchronized with the 
first-named event. Protestantism in England had been dominant 
under an artificial protection; its dominance, therefore, was no evi- 
dence of its truth. On the removal of the artificial protection it was 
asure consequence that the hitherto disabled religion would make 
many converts, as it has done, which is no proof of its truth, or com- 
parative truth either. Many of these converts have been drawn from 
the ranks of “ Evangelicalism.” Dr. Newman’s first religious impressions 
were “ Evangelical,” so were Mr. Spencer’s; his theology, when a 
clergyman of the Church of England, was that of Thomas Scott. 
There is no doubt that the selfism, the desire of certitude for the ego, 
which is characteristic of Calvinism, may in some cases predispose for 
the acceptance of the claims of a Church which promises absolute certi- 
tude. Remnants of individualism will no doubt emerge in converts 
from Protestantism. Perhaps such are to be recognised in a disposi- 
tion to become the founders of new orders, rules, colleges, institutions, 
or special works. The special work to which Father Ignatius devoted 
himself was that of the conversion of England, not directly, but by 
organizing a great system of prayers, aves, masses, of which the diffusive 
efficacy should operate to that end. Father Ignatius was not always 
without suspicion of some remaining leaven of Protestantism—at least 
he was found to be “grazing the brink of error,” when he said in a 
sermon (in 1839), “I declare myself ready to renounce my belief, if 
it were sufficiently shown to me that the evidences on which I believe 
it to be divine are wrong. This is the spirit in which I wish all 
Catholics would offer themselves to discussion with our Protestant 
brethren.” (p. 273.) On which his biographer observes, “The pro- 
position that a Catholic and a Protestant may meet on equal terms to 
discuss their tenets, each open to conviction by the other’s arguments, 
is simply erroneous and scandalous, to say nothing more.” (p. 274.) 
So Father Ignatius was “of course called to order for his sermon,” 
and “a word from the bishop is enough to make him retract.” On 
another and later occasion there was no defect to be found in his 
“Catholic” spirit. About the year 50 or 51 he was going about 
asking for prayers for “unity,” and was speaking with a roomful of 
Protestant clergymen on the subject ; he made such an impression upon 
them, that they agreed to kneel down then and there and pray for 
unity, and asked Father Ignatius to join them, pressing him to do so 
on every side. On this “he jumped with indignation, and said, in a 





8 «+ Life of Father Ignatius of St. Paul, Passionist (the Hon. and Rev. George 
Spencer).”” Compiled chiefly from his Autobiography, Journal, and Letters. By 
the Rev. Father Pius & Sp. Sancto, Passionist. Dublin: Duffy. 1866. 
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manner quite unusual to him, ‘I’d rather be torn in pieces by forty 
thousand mad dogs, than say a prayer with you;’” the reason being 
“the law that forbids all Catholics to communicate with heretics in 
divine things.” So Father Ignatius became more cautious how he in- 
vited Protestants to pray for unity. The amiability belonged to the 
man, the uncharitableness to his Church. This kindly-affectioned, 
somewhat weak and eccentric person, died suddenly while prosecuting 
his missions in Scotland, October Ist, 1864, at the age of sixty- 
five. 
The desire shown by some Anglicans for further knowledge of the 
Eastern Episcopal Communions, has led Mr. Malan to translate from 
the Russian an account of the Church of Georgia,? which appears to 
date from the fourth century, but to have fallen now under the 
supremacy of the Czar. The interest shown in some quarters in 
various projects of ecclesiastical reunion leads us simply to note the 
book, although drier reading cannot easily be imagined. 

We notice this and the following volume rather because of the 
names and positions of the authors, than from any substantial merits 
in the works themselves. Mr. Plumptre’s Sermons? present a most 
watery Divinity of subdued Evangelicalism and ineffectual mediation 
—a Divinity which will instruct no one, an Evangelicalism which 
will not convert, anda mediation which is ineffectual to reconcile. At 
his Sermon on Justification by Faith, Luther would have spat or 
thrown his ink-bottle. The modern theologian may thank the preacher 
for the admission that in the foundation text on which this mighty 
doctrine—articulus stantis vel cadentis ecclesie—has been reared, the 
word translated “faith” (emoonah) is there alone so rendered, out of 
forty-nine times that it occurs in the Old Testament (p. 398): an 
observation which may set more fearless inquirers upon a more 
thorough investigation into the basis of the great Protestant doc- 
trine. The Sermons generally are of the “Dangers and Safe- 
guards” type. 

It is really to be regretted that Mr. Maurice, to whom so many 
—besides those of his own especial following—feel indebted for many 
things well said, done, and written in years gone by, should imagine 
himself still called upon to rectify everybody’s views concerning the 
present and future of religion on every possible occasion ; and that 
even an eccentric bishop cannot dilate rhetorically, more suo, upon 
Colenso, the cattle plague, and the coming of Antichrist, without its 
calling forth Mr. Maurice’s present impressions concerning “ Salva- 
tion,” “Free-thinking,” “Conversion,” “Civilization and Chris- 





9 “A Short History of the Georgian Church.” Translated from the’ Russian of 
P. Joselian, and edited, with additional Notes, by the Rev. S. C. Malan, Vicar 
of Broadwindsor, Dorset. London: Saunders, Otley, and Co. 1866. 

10 “Theology and Life. Sermons chiefly on Special Occasions.” By E. H. 
Plumptre, M.A., Professor of Divinity and Chaplain, King’s College, London, 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s. London: Alexander Strahan. 1866. 

1 «*The Conflict. of Good and Evil in our Day. Twelve Letters to a Mis- 
sionary.” By the Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A., Incumbent of St. Peter's, Maryle- 
done. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1865. 
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tianity,” “God and the Evil Spirits.” The time comes for the soldier 
to repose upon his laurels. 

In the second edition of his work on “ The Emotions and the Will,”’?” 
Mr. Bain has recast some portions with the intention of bringing out 
still more plainly his doctrines of the genesis of the Will and of the 
Conscience, sense of Duty, or Moral Sense. The tendency of his work 
is eminently practical, and his views of the highest value in rational 
methods of education and of self-government. Indeed, he observes 
with great force, that a thorough and rigorous application of the 
doctrine of an innate moral sense would banish education altogether. 
He combats the notions of an innate sense in its more modified form, 
as presented by Dr. Whewell, as an Ideal or common Consciousness, in 
which all men share. Every judgment, whether on moral or other 
subject-matter, must be the judgment of an individual; truth of 
every kind must be truth to some one mind. And he pushes to the 
utmost the objection to a supposed ideal standard in collective con- 
science, derived from the observation of the most startling varieties 
and differences in human conduct and legislation, showing, as it would 
seem, dékara to be véup dv dice. As the upshot of the discussion 
on that important branch of his subject, Mr. Bain states his conclu- 
sion to be, as the result of @ posteriori observation, that the moral 
rules found to prevail in most of not in all communities, are grounded 
partly on Utility and partly on Sentiment (p. 277), the Utility and the 
Sentiment being also relative and variable. Mr. Bain, therefore, 
rejecting though he does the supposition of an innate sense of right in 
any form, does allow that certain rules grounded, even when they differ, 
in similar processes, do in fact prevail in all human communities, and 
that human beings are constituted so as to move easily and necessarily 
in certain grooves. And still keeping clear altogether of innate ideas, 
it might, we think, with advantage be further pointed out that human 
beings are specially constituted to develop the feeling of duty or 
“ ought””—the same sense of “ ought,” even when they show it in the 
most dissimilar manners. The same sensé of “ ought”’ is felt when the 
Parsee leaves the corpse of his parent to be torn by birds, as when the 
European buries it. And it is peculiar to human beings, as far as 
we know, to be capable of developing this feeling of “ought;’ a 
rudimentary moral sense may be generated in a dog, in ways which 
illustrate the production of the more perfect feeling in mankind, but 
not even a rudiment in lower animals; to acknowledge a special 
capacity for that development involves none of the difficulties or con- 
tradictions which belong to the hypothesis of innate ideas, and is of 
far more importance as furnishing guidance to the teacher. 

An exposition of a philosophy of a very different kind is published 
from the papers of the late Mr. Joseph Green,!’ known to many as a 





12 “The Emotions and the Will.” By Alexander Bain, M.A., Professor of 
Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Second Edition. London: Longmans. 1865. 
18.6 Spiritual Philosophy : founded on the Teachings of the late Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge.” By the late Joseph Henry Green, F.R.S., D.C.L. Edited, with a 
Memoir of the Author’s Life, by John Simon, F.R.S., Medical Officer of H.M. 
Privy Council, &c. &c. In two volumes. London: Macmillan and Co. 1865. 
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friend, and indeed, co-worker with Mr. Coleridge, to many more as a 
distinguished surgeon and estimable man. In the memoir of Mr. 
Green prefixed to the present publication, it is said of Coleridge that 
he had an inveterate habit of magnifying the “ projected” into the half- 
done, and the “begun’’ as nearly complete. Admirers who had not 
taken the measure of his sanguine temperament, imagined that he 
must have left behind him an “Opus Magnum” all but finished, 
which was to accomplish that revolution in philosophy of which he 
had so long announced himself as the high-priest. “ But in truth,” 
says Mr. Simon, “the existence of any such work was mere matter of 
moonshine. Coleridge had not left any available written materials for 
setting comprehensively before the public, in his own language and 
in an argued form, the philosophical system with which he wished his 
name to be identified” (p. 38). Mr. Green undertook to do so, and 
lest he should be unable to accomplish his design on its desired scale 
had prepared for publication the two volumes now given to the public, 
when his own death supervened in December, 1863. It need not be 
said that the doctrine here set forth is that of a Realism, founded on 
the assumption of typical factive ideas, Will-Acts of the Supreme 
Idea, cognisable by the intuitional Reason, as distinguished from the 
logical Understanding, and constituting Truth to it. Mr. Green also 
thoroughly adopted, and here expounds, Coleridge’s doctrine that 
Christianity and philosophy, the two being rightly explained, are 
identical. The second of these two volumes is entirely devoted to 
that object, and is founded upon the doctrine of the Logos, or personal 
divine Reason, the fount of all communicated Being and of all derivative 
Ideas, all things made by Him, lighting every man that cometh into 
the world—ihe Life the Light of men— operative objectively to 
realize living wholes of parts in which each and all may attain to the 
highest excellence of being; and subjectively operative to potentiate 
every conscious intelligence to the apprehension and conception of the 
Idea by which this reality is obtained” (ii. 67). The way in which 
the coincidence of the highest philosophy with Christian dogmas 
is carried out may be seen in the following favourable specimen :— 


“The celebrated term spoovcuos, associated as it unavoidably is with the 
doctrine of the ‘eternal generation’ of the Son, was deemed the stronghold of 
the controversy; and the proposal from the opposite party of substituting the 
term dpocovovos—of ‘like’ substance—was indignantly rejected by the orthodox 
Trinitarians. And it may be here observed that the doctrine of the Spiritual 
Philosophy fully coincides with that which, since the Council of Nice, the 
Church universally recognises as the truth ; and necessarily so, since if the Son 
is to be conceived as divine and essential to the Godhead, He must be con- 
ceived as ‘consubstantial’ (that is, of the self-same Spirit or divine Will with 
the Father: and God cannot be conceived as One in the Trinity otherwise than 
as the self-same divine Spirit self-hypostatic in each of the distinctions. And 
Jet it be recollected that this controversy is no idle logomachy. It is essen- 
tial. to the interests of our spiritual being to contemplate in the Godhead the 
distinctions which secure the idea of a personal God—namely, the Absolute 
Will self-aflirmed as the Father, who cannot be contemplated otherwise than 
as above and unconfounded with the world: but who in His only-begotten Son 
is ever in the world, and is ever working for its heavenly restoration and in- 
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tegration; while all temptation to sever the idea of their absolute and 
indivisible union is forbidden by the contemplation of the one Spiritual life 
which they eternally enjoy.”—Vol. ii. pp. 224, 225. 


We may now descend once more to ¢erra, if not to terra firma ; 
and whatever other judgment may be passed upon his disquisitions, 
this merit belongs to Dr. M‘Cosh, of generally clear and lucid expres- 
sion ;!* he endeavours to clear his meaning to himself, and to enable 
his readers to follow him, and avoids, so far as may be, those technical 
phrases and pedantic formulas which repel many beginners from 
prosecuting their philosophical reading. He has not shaken himself 
equally free, nor, candidly speaking, considering his object, was it pos- 
sible for him to do so, from personal references and citations. His 
object is to counteract what he conceives to be mischievous or er- 
roneous in Mr. J. S. Mill’s philosophy, and he cannot do so without 
referring in detail to the particular arguments and propositions which 
he deems it essential to controvert. Dr. M‘Cosh’s “ Examination” 
is intended, we are told, for a critique of Mr. Mill’s Review of Sir W. 
Hamilton’s Philosophy, so that we might expect a very pretty three- 
cornered duel; but Dr. M‘Cosh’s purpose is not by any means so much 
to rehabilitate Sir W. Hamilton, as to show the baselessness of Mr. 
Mill’s system. His principal point of attack is Mr. Mill’s definition 
of “ matter, as a permanent possibility of sensation.” Whether Mr. 
Mill, in putting forth this definition, purposely left a doctrine in pro- 
visional obscurity, we are unable to say, but he has certainly ex- 
posed himself to the charge of reducing: the non-ego to a mere modi- 
fication of the ego, and representing the external world as an illusion. 
If, indeed, it be an illusion, the process of the illusion should be 
pointed out. Vagaries in the reports of our senses—as to a parti- 
cular colour or sound or form—do not suffice to invalidate the trust- 
worthiness of the general and constant testimony that these reports 
come to us from without ourselves. They come to us more or less 
varied and distorted ; in other words, our knowledge of the external 
world is relative. This relativity of our knowledge Dr. M‘Cosh does 
not seem cordially to accept; indeed, he repudiates it ; “there can be 
no proof advanced in its behalf—that is, to show that the mirror does 
not correctly reflect the object presented to it” (p. 231). And yet 
in the same breath he admits, “that human knowledge never comes 
up to the extent of things,” and “that human knowledge is often 
partial—that is, is only partially correct, and may have error mixed 
up with it’’ (2b.);—that is to say, it is truth to us; but truth to us we 
may reasonably suppose is not truth to a dog, nor truth to an angel, 
if angels there be. 

As we are going to press we receive the pamphlet containing corre- 
spondence between the Prelates of Canterbury, Cape Town, and Natal, 





M4“ An Examination of Mr. J. S. Mill’s ‘ Philosophy,’ being a Defence of 
Fundamental Truths.” By James McCosh, LL.D., Professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics, Queen’s College, Belfast, author of ‘‘The Method of Divine 
0 al “Intuitions of the Mind,” &c. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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with some observations, apparently by a legal hand.® The point to 
be noted is this: the Archbishop of Canterbury justifies his absolving 
the clergy of Natal from obedience to their bishop on the ground that 
iu his opinion, the reasons assigned by the Bishop of Cape Town for 
his so-called deposition “would have sufficed for the ejection of an 
English clergyman from his cure.” The corapiler therefore contrasts 
in parallel columns the reasons so assigned by the Bishop of Cape 
Town, and shows them to be in direct antagonism to the decisions of 
the Court of Arches and Privy Council in the Gorham and Essays and 
Reviews cases. 

We have also received at the same moment, from Natal, “ a Letter” 
by the bishop, and several sermons.!® His lordship is speaking out man- 
fully, not confining himself to the Pentateuch or the Old Testament, 
but grappling also from time to time with the structure of the New 
Testament and the composition of the Creeds—meanwhile never losing 
sight of the essential practical Christian truths which it is his office 
to enforce. We do not doubt that, as a sufficient number of these 
addresses are thrown off, they will be collected for republication in 
England, and will become most useful among ministers of the newer 
schools of thought at home. 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


F a virtue could be repented of, or candour in discussing a public 
interest regretted, Mr. Mill will have abundant reason to wish he 
had been less plain-spoken in his chapter on the Suffrage, when he 
reads, if he should chance to do so, the use to which his admissions are 
put by Mr. Lorimer in his “ Constitutionalism of the Future.’’? This 
book is a parody on plurality in voting, and makes a thing, in itself 
reasonable, ridiculous by the extent to which it is carried. Mr. Mill 
thinks, and few we imagine do otherwise who think at all, that 
in the present state of education in England the great majority of 
the population are but poorly prepared for the exercise of the suffrage. 
He also thinks that any very great extension of the suffrage would not 
merely redress the balance of political power in England, but defini- 
tively transfer it to the lower and middle classes, to make use of the 
vaguest and most misused expressions in the vocabulary of politics. 





15 “Letters from the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Cape Town, and 
the Bishop of Natal. With some Observations on the Archbishop’s Reply to the 
Bishop of Natal.” London: Triibner. 1866. 

i6 “ A Letter to the Members of the United Church of England and Ireland in 
the Diocese of Natal.” By the Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of Natal. Pieter- 
maritzburg : Davis and Sons. 1866. 

“Sermons preached in the Cathedral Church of St. Peter’s, Maritzburg.”” By 
the Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of Natal. Nos. 1—9. The same. 

' “The Constitutionalism of the Future.” By J. Lorimer. Edinburgh: 
C. and A. Black. 1865. 
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That this would be the tendency of such a change cannot, of course, 
be disputed, and a certain section of modern political writers, who may 
be called the bastard-genteel school, have taken full advantage of the 
fact to contend that the tendency in question is irresistible. We have 
heard of Tower Hamletizing the constituencies until the term has 
become as offensive as a popular tune which has been in possession of 
the Italian organ-boys for a twelvemonth. Is it meant to be 
asserted by those who so constantly recur to this argument, that in 
England, of all countries in the world, the upper classes would give up 
their political habits and relinquish their governing tendencies if only 
the task were made a little more difficult and distasteful to them ? Do 
these so-called Conservative writers so judge the party whose advocates 
they profess to be? If so, the upper classes are much more respected 
by their adversaries than by those who publicly affect to write in their 
interests. If the gentry of England were indeed so superfine that a 
little closer contact with the vulgar and their interests would disgust 
them with the profession of politics, there might be some ground for 
this affected alarm, which is, in our opinion, entirely factitious and un- 
grounded, The liberal party at least think far too highly of the upper 
classes of this country to anticipate such a result, which would be out 
of harmony with both the history and character of the English gentry. 
England would indeed suffer from any change which would result in 
their relinquishing their political habits and influence. But we can 
imagine no change, however revolutionary, which would be accepted 
by them as a complete defeat, while such as have been as yet 
contemplated among us, aspire only to diminish a power which the 
advocates of those changes believe to be excessive. It is certainly a 
curious sign of the times when a Conservative, or, as he prefers to call 
himself, a Tory, like Mr. Lorimer, comes forward to advocate universal 
suffrage ; but the safeguards by which he proposes to counteract its 
dreaded democratic results are still more curious. The argument from 
the Church Catechism, by which he recommends what he calls his 
scheme of dynamical representation, would be more decisive if men 
were in a political sense more agreed on the definition of who are those 
betters before whom they are enjoined to order themselves lowly and 
reverently. But to come to the scheme which we have called a parody 
on plural voting. It ought to be given in the author’s own words, 
and we shall reprint the page in which he tabulates the results of his 
opinions :— 

“(1.) An ordinary rough, who had no other qualification except that he was 
a British subject, labouring under no disqualification, would thus have one 
vote. (2.) If he had attained the age of fifty-one, and could read and write, 
he would have five votes. (3.) If he got so far as to pass the second-class 
examination he would have nine votes. (4.) The graduate of a university, 
forty-one years of age, who had 500/. a year, and was a member of the bar, 
would have the following votes:—As a citizen, one; age and experience, two; 
property, three; education, four; profession, four.—Total, 14. (5.) The 
maximum attainable would be citizenship, one; age, three; ex.-M.P., three; 
10,0004. a year,ten; university degree, four ; profession, four.—Total, twenty- 


-This is dynamical representation! or, as Mr. Lorimer elsewhere calls 
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it, the exhaustion of the social elements of the voter. It seems to us, 
however, to be much like the exhaustion aimed at by those who had 
the social superiority in the Middle Ages, when they put on their 
coats of mail before they turned out to fight those who had nothing 
but their natural courage to rely on. If every so-called social element 
is to be provided with extraneous means of self-defence, in addition to 
the power inherent in it, we may as well at once give up all ideas of 
progress, and subside into a quiet resignation to things as they are. 
For our own part, though the principle of plural voting is logically defen- 
sible, and has the authority of one from whom we differ with the greatest 
reluctance, we are very far from thinking it indispensable, while we 
despair of its introduction into the suffrage, even in the moderate form 
in which it would be tolerable. The influence of wealth andstation in 
England is already so great, that, as a practical measure, it seems quite 
unnecessary to increase it. The progress of education in the country, 
however short of what is to be desired, is yet made manifest even in 
this very question of Parliamentary Reform, by the calm tone of the 
public mind, and by the general wish that all proposals should havea 
fair hearing, and the best be acceded to. It is not likely that those 
classes which at present possess the greatest share of political influence 
in England will have it taken out of their hands by the present gene- 
ration, if they choose to defend their position by reason and their 
projects by argument; while every succeeding generation, it is to be 
hoped and confidently expected, will be more and more open to appeals 
to that tribunal. The liberal party, at any rate, do not despair of 
finding the best and ablest men of the country at the head of its affairs, 
and is least of all likely to deny that many such are to be found where 
they might naturally be expected, among those classes which have 
longest enjoyed power and influence, and whose passive resignation of 
that influence, under any circumstances, is as inconceivable to their 
adversaries as it would be disastrous to their country. When a Con- 
servative concedes universal suffrage under any conditions whatever, it 
can hardly be said that it is consolatory to find him entertaining any 
other liberal opinions ; but we are glad to remark that it appears to 
Mr. Lorimer, “ so far as he can pretend to have an opinion on the sub- 
ject, that Mr. Hare’s scheme for collecting the suffrages of the com- 
munity would be a very great improvement on that at present in use, 
and would completely obviate the great injustice which the non- 
representation of minorities unquestionably occasions.” It is, however, 
somewhat amusing to observe the diffidence with which he puts forth 
his pretensions to an opinion which is at least as well founded as any 
other in his volume. But perhaps the social element, which together 
with every other at present existing, ought in his opinion to be dyna- 
mically represented, is the power of a local landlord in a poor borough 
of five hundred constituents. At any rate, let this diffidence arise from 
what it may, it cannot be traced to any uncertainty about the nature 
and consequences of the system of voting advocated by Mr. Hare; and 
we rejoice in this instance, as in every other, to find the growing influ- 
ence of one of the most practically important suggestions of modern 
politics. The simple artifice by which this scheme has been decried as 
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complicated and incomprehensible, is becoming too transparent much 
longer to disguise the repugnance which is felt to that relinquishment 
of nine-tenths of the improper and indirect influences which infect our 
present system, to which its adoption would put an end. 

Mr. Buxton’s “ Ideas of the Day on Policy,” is very far from being 
one of its worst ideas. It consists of a careful selection of the chief 
arguments relied upon by the opposing parties in almost every question 
at present discussed among us that does not bear on dogmatic theology. 
The method adopted is that recommended and exemplified by Lord 
Bacon, in his “ Colours of Good and Evil,” and marshals in opposing 
columns the pleas brought forward by Tories on the one side and by 
Liberals on the other. It might be called a specimen of political 
book-keeping, in which every question is debited and credited, with the 
intellectual assets at its disposition. It is manifest that the book-keeper 
in such a case must be beyond suspicion, and we think we cannot give 
higher praise to Mr. Buxton than by the expression of our conviction 
that the most diligent search will not discover a false entry. The con- 
venience of rapidly overlooking what has been said upon any subject 
which has been for some time under public discussion, is too great to 
escape the most careless, and will not be despised by the most pains- 
taking. The candour and love of fair play which are manifest in every 
page of this little book, give great effect to a general criticism on the 
temper and character of the House of Commons which is not very 
likely to increase Mr. Buxton’s popularity with his fellow-members. 
“Most Members of Parliament,” he says, “care little for its politics, 
but look upon the House of Commons as an agreeable lounge; a large 
number, again, take a lively interest in Parliament as the scene of 
party conflicts, but the idea never crosses their mind of thinking for 
themselves, or taking a line of their own, on the questions of the day, 
and they look with wondering disgust on those who do.” Mr. Buxton 
hardly seems to think that the atmosphere of the House is compatible 
with any higher aims. This, however, can only be the case when the 
higher aim is clogged with aspirations to place or office, which, being 
the accidents of party, must be bought by partisanship. ‘There is 
nothing to prevent the greatest crotchet-monger in Parliament doing 
good service to his countrymen, if only his intellect be equal to his 
crotchets. 

Mr. Stapleton’s volume on “Intervention and Non-intervention,’’ 
in spite of its general title, is nothing more than a violent attack on 
the foreign policy of the late premier, whom he accuses of degrading 
England from the position of the most universally trusted to that of 
the most suspected country in Europe. He does not stop short of 
the conclusion that England, when under the government of the 
Whigs, has done all in her power to produce that prejudice in the 
minds of continental Europeans which is expressed in the phrase per- 





2 “©The Ideas of the Day on Policy.” By Chas, Buxton, M.A., M.P. London: 
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fide Albion. It is somewhat strange, at first sight, that the liberal 
party among us should have to answer such a charge, but the reasons 
which give a colourable pretext for the accusation are not far to seek. 
International law, except in so far as it may be deduced from existing 
treaties, and based on positive contract, has no existence, as law, in any 
proper sense of the term; it cannot rise above the authority of a pre- 
valent opinion, and in this it exactly corresponds with those notions 
of good manners which were general in Europe when most of its 
maxims were first formulated, while its only sanction is drawn from 
the possibility that any infraction of its maxims would be punished 
like offences against good manners, by the swords which those who 
appealed to both then wore at their sides. A law thus dependent on 
opinion for its ultimate efficiency, is as little durable in any of its 
positive rules as the opinion on which it rests. Since the French 
Revolution the maxims of international law have had to accommodate 
themselves to the wishes and aspirations of the various populations of 
Europe, as well as to embody the conventional arrangements made by 
their rulers. Among a number of states governed on like principles 
such arrangements might long remain undisturbed, but as soon as the 
principles of arbitrary government and representative institutions were 
involved in national conflicts, it was not to be expected they could 
any longer answer this purpose. ‘There is a certain insincerity in 
speaking, as Mr. Stapleton does, of rules laid down to preserve the 
balance of power in Europe as founded on the principle of non-inter- 
vention. The rules of international law, which have been founded on 
dynastic interests, cannot be expected to suffice in cases where some- 
thing more and more important than territorial aggrandizement is at 
stake. Had it not been for the Holy Alliance, Lord Palmerston’s 
policy would never have come to the birth as the natural antithesis to 
its plans and purposes. Non-intervention does not mean complete 
indifference. It would otherwise disarm its adherents for every purpose 
but that of self-defence, and be the grave of every international sym- 
pathy. It is this sympathy with the aims of the liberal party in 
Hurope which really exposes Lord Palmerston to the adverse criticisms 
of Mr. Stapleton, which are too continuous to be candid, and too com- 
prehensive to be trne. No case whatever in which England has dif- 
fered with any nation is too trifling for the notice of this hearty hater. 
In India and on the China seas we have behaved ourselves, in Mr. Sta- 
pleton’s opinion, little better than robbers and smugglers. He thinks 
it quite unnecessary to discuss the question how far it is possible to 
conduct the national affairs of a civilized country with relatively bar- 
barous ones, and yet maintain our sense of national dignity intact 
under their views of the conditions of our mutual intercourse. Law, 
as such, can only maintain itself among the likeminded. In these 
cases there is no community of opinion between the parties on which 
international relations can be securely founded, but a constant disso- 
nance, which necessarily breaks out from time to time in appeals to 
force : a school which, however it may be despised, is that in which 
alone the law of nations has been formed in Europe. 

M. Michelet has recently published a new edition of his Essay on 
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the Working Classes,* written in 1846, many passages in which have 
become classical from the loving sympathy by which they are inspired. 
The whole book is an eloquent apology for the faults, and an enthu- 
siastic eulogy of the virtues of those it describes. There is something 
more than the insight of a poetical imagination in the pictures he 
draws of French peasants and operatives. It is, however, not to be 
disguised that the engaging features of this flattering likeness are taken 
from the feelings and sentiments rather than from the thoughts and 
views of the class. Those passages in the dedication of the first edition 
to M. Edgar Quinet, in which he gives such interesting autobiogra- 
phical details of his own youth, are not likely to be soon forgotten by 
any one who has ever read them, while the indignant protest he makes 
in the same place against those French novelists who, describing 
almost exclusively the vices of Parisian society, give up their country 
to the scorn of foreigners, may be taken as the keynote of the better 
and more comprehensive view which he so eloquently sets forth. Full 
of that insight which sympathy alone can give, the volume is equally 
distinguished by those artistic exaggerations for which its author is so 
remarkable. None of the noble qualities he finds in the working 
classes can be for one moment disputed; they are for the most part 
such as are the natural growth of the circumstances in which they are 
placed, and are full of touehing poetry as- conceived by him. But is 
there any class whatever not susceptible of a poetical transfiguration, 
if the fitting poet be ready with his song? It is very natural that in 
any such case the poet should become so enamoured of his subject 
as to attribute to it all beauty and excellence in terms which almost 
imply that it has the monopoly of them. But every one knows that 
M. Michelet writes like a lover; and though he for the moment carries 
away his readers, and warms them by an enthusiasm too rare not to 
be delightful, we are afraid that he has never taken sufficient security 
against the reaction to his excitement by a calm summary of—what, 
then, shall be done ? 

Another book on the same subject, or rather on the political capacity 
of the same class,> by an equally decided, but we fear not so disin- 
terested a partisan of their rights, affords a curious contrast to the 
above in tone, method, and result. While Michelet is full of their 
past history and present condition, Proudhon is concerned only with 
their future, and is not very far from despising the working classes of 
France, because they are, as a body, unprepared to accept his views of 
that future. All hope of sympathy between thedifferent classes of society 
he manifestly looks upon as Utopian and misleading. He divides 
class from class, that the lowest of all may become a political instru- 
ment in the hands of those who espouse their special interests, which 
he maintains can never meet with their just acknowledgment, until, 
by a strict and exclusive organization, they make the power of their 
weight and numbers felt and attended to. 





4 <*Le Peuple.’’ Par J. Michelet. Paris: Charmerot and Co. London: 
D. Nutt. 1866. 

5 “De la Capacité Politique des Classes Ouvritres.”” Par P. J. Proudhon. 
Paris: E. Dentu. London: D, Nutt. 18665. 
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“But what is to be done,” he says, “with people who have no distinct 
notion of their own political position or rights, a have done nothing but shout 
‘Vive l’Empereur’ or ‘Vive le Roi,’ or ‘Vive Monseigneur’ or ‘Vive notre 
maitre; who have abolished all things and founded nothing; who love mili- 
tary glory, and prefer animal courage to intellect; whose views of foreign 
politics are always clouded by passion; who exaggerate every national vanity 
and pretension, and forget every really French interest; who adore rhetoric, 
who admire orators; who cannot reason ; speeches that come to no conclusion ; 
images rather than ideas; and phrases more than arguments; who are the 
dupes of every affected sentiment, and are incapable of detecting the grossest 
charlatanism ; who insist on being flattered and courted; who are passionately 
attached to show and magnificence, to uniforms and embroidery; who desire 
an expensive government, and think that luxury their own because they pay 
for it; and yet, though proud and haughty as a body, are not too much so as 
individuals to ask for ‘something in’ when they are paid the promised price for 
work done; who, if they are domestics, will either take a commission from 
their employer’s tradespeople, or pilfer from what is entrusted to their care ; 
who, if coachmen, waiters, porters, cabmen, to say nothing of a host of others, 
must always ask for something to drink—what is to be done with such a 
people as this ? indignantly exclaims that would-be tribune. What is the use 
of universal suffrage to a class that, when they are justly paid what is their 
due, are not satisfied unless they get some douceur in excess of the terms of 
their contract ?” 


And yet these two pictures of the same class in the same country are 
far from inconsistent with one another; they are but the views of it 
from within and from without, the basis and surface of class character, 
so far as any such generalizations are true at all. It is clear that 
Proudhon could not possibly have supposed that all the vices he lays 
to the charge of the working classes could be overcome and forgotten 
in time for their next opportunity, which he announced for 1869; 
when, if they would take his advice, and in the interval reform them- 
selves, they would have their chance of striking for a system of mu- 
tuality and reciprocal assurance, of decentralization and federal govern- 
ment, which would inaugurate the long-expected reign of social 
happiness and justice, and France and Frenchmen be happy by his 
means. Is it worth while making the obvious reflection suggested 
by every page of these two books ?—that classes of society are kept 
asunder by their vices, and brought together, if at all, by those virtues 
which have a deeper source than their political relations to each other. 

Mr. Watts’s “ Facts of the Cotton Famine’’® is much more than a 
mere history of the calamity it describes. It is nothing less than a 
philosophical description of the most intelligent, and because the most 
intelligent, the most interesting, section of English operatives. In its 
first character, as a history of the years of distress, it is complete, full, 
and satisfactory, bristling with. figures and statistical returns, but 
oppressed by neither, admirable in the arrangement of the subject, and 
exhaustive of all its details. In its second character, which rather 
animates the treatment of the subject than obtrudes itself in any 
dogmatic manner, it is a complete sociological study of the moral and 
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intellectual effects of the great development of human labour which 
machinery and subdivision have brought about in Lancashire. As a 
history, this volume will always be a storehouse of well-arranged facts 
on one of the most important crises in modern industry, while the 
views it constantly brings forward on the influence exerted by capital 
on the character of the labourer, belong to an order of thought that 
has few such intelligent representatives. The Lancashire operatives 
have been admired and very justly praised for the spirit of patient en- 
durance displayed under the severe trial from which they are but just 
emerging. The admiration and praise have been nobly earned and un- 
grudgingly given, but few have thought it worth while to inquire in 
what school these virtues were acquired, and how it came about that 
the children of a class the most disorderly, violent, and uncontrollable, 
have displayed, under circumstances of exceptional trial, qualities the 
very reverse of those which characterized their immediate progenitors. 
And yet the question is one well worth discussion. In a formal man- 
ner it is never brought forward by Mr. Watts, but few candid readers 
can lay down his book without feeling that the answer it conveys is as 
conclusive as it is satisfactory. The habits of order and regularity 
which are indispensably necessary to the pecuniary success of a large 
and complicated industrial undertaking, necessarily react upon every 
one who takes a part, however subordinate, in its processes. A man 
who has all his life been employed upon some small and restricted pro- 
cess, which, although almost hidden in, is still necessary to the result 
in which it can scarcely be recognised, is naturally led to feel, if not 
to reflect, that he occupies in the great society of men a similar posi- 
tion, and that the mechanism of social life is as dependent upon regu- 
larity and order as the material fabric to which he supplies so small a 
part of its ultimate appearance. This education which capital gives to 
labour it is not fashionable to acknowledge, in spite of the overwhelming 
evidence of its force which has been displayed during the last few years 
in the north of England. It is an education, too, which is given 
almost unconsciously, and in this resembles the manner in which some 
of our strongest principles and prejudices are implanted in us. This is 
the moral side of the pursuit of wealth, which has been far too little 
dwelt upon by economists, and which would well repay a full and 
thorough exposition, but which is of course quite incompatible with the 
limits at our present disposal. There are one or two popular prejudices 
about the cotton hands which are thoroughly dispelled by Mr. Watts. 
It has been said that the high temperature of the working-rooms in 
the mills, and the consequent early puberty of those employed in them, 
were highly conducive to sexual immorality. A comparison of the 
judicial statistics on this subject shows, that when compared with the 
rest of the kingdom, Lancashire illegitimacy is only 0°28 per cent. above 
the average of the whole of England and Wales. The per centage of 
bastardy in Lancashire is 7°27, while in Monmouth and Wales it is 
73; in the North-Western Counties, 7°4; in Yorkshire, 7°6; in the 
Northern Counties, 7°8; and in the North Midland Counties, 8°8. 
These figures, which are largely in excess of the corresponding ones 
for the Southern Counties, point rather to better wages and greater in- 
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dependence than to any effect traceable to the general character of 
manufacturing as opposed to agricultural employment. Another curious 
feature of Lancashire morality may be traced to the same source. The 
per-centage of female criminality exhibits a most remarkable difference 
from that which prevails in other parts of the country. From 1851 to 
1855 the proportion was 27°8 for England and Wales, against 35:9 for 
Lancashire, and from 1856 to 1860 it was 28°3 to 40°72. This is very 
striking, but is directly traceable to the greater independence of women 
in the manufacturing districts. Mr. Watts asks the very pertinent 
question, “ Can it be possible that progress towards the independence 
of women would develope vice as well as virtue, and that to render 
woman equal to man in power would also render her his equal in 
crime?” This is a question seldom fairly looked at by the advocates 
of woman’s rights, but cannot be shirked by those who desire and 
advocate their extension. There is nothing alarming in the apparent 
answer. A virtue that is not the result of: an intelligent choice has 
none of the positive qualities which make virtue desirable. Liberty and 
self-determination are not only desirable in themselves, but they are 
certainly the only sources from which the highest good can ultimately 
be drawn for the society in which they are possible. When these are 
once acquired, every man and woman goes to the great school of nature 
and takes the correction which her laws unflinchingly administer for 
their own benefit and that of their fellows. The lessons taught in this 
school are likely, when once there is a free access to it, to work as great 
a change upon mankind, as, in a more restricted sphere, the influences 
of capital have upon the rough and passionate nature of the Lancashire 
lads and lasses of the past generation. These two instances will suffice 
to show to what apparently remote results Mr. Watts pushes his com- 
prehensive inquiry. It is quite impossible here to touch upon the his- 
tory of the administration of the relief afforded by the Government 
and nation—upon the sad consequences of the famine to the most de- 
serving of the population—upon the full history of the rise, progress, 
and terrible crisis of the cotton manufacture ; there is, however, no- 
thing that we can remember as characteristic of the attitude of either 
the operatives or the nation which escapes his notice, and for the most 
part his judicious comment. This volume is a complete encyclopedia 
for reference on the subject, and the large and comprehensive views of 
the author will make it welcome wherever the modern spirit of indus- 
trialism has to be studied or discussed. 

Those who take up Mr. Ellis’s “Thoughts on the Future of the 
Human Race’” in search of predictions or forecasts of the future, will 
be grievously disappointed ; unless, indeed, his solitary prognostication, 
that “ progressive improvement is inevitable,” should strike them as 
a novelty. His title-page would justify many in expecting some 
nearer approach to a definite exposition of possible events than he has 
undertaken or thinks justifiable. It is no doubt indisputably true 
that our power of anticipating coming events is in direct proportion to 
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our knowledge and comprehension of the past and present; but a 
lengthened exhortation to acquire that knowledge and insight, is 
hardly entitled to be called a treatise on the future of the human race. 
Perhaps there never was a time, unless in the latter half of the 16th 
century, when men were less inclined to doubt the general progress of 
their race than they are at present. The history of the last half 
century in Western Europe and America is a continued protest 
against the statu-quo-ite and deteriorationist. Mr. Ellis, it seems to 
us, is fighting with an imaginary adversary, and indeed, is constantly 
obliged to set him on his legs, that he may deliver his blows at him ; 
this he does with infinite art and deliberation, but with a tediousness 
of repetition that becomes after the first chapter or two positively 
wearisome. As a very general picture of the progress made in material 
wealth, of a growing sympathy and enlarged sense of duty among us, 
there are many excellent, though laborious passages in this volume, 
which are manifest evidence that his conclusion has been long since 
too fully accepted and acted on to stand in need of such an elabo- 
rate proof. That we are better off than our ancestors few will 
dispute, but in what way our children’s condition will be an advance 
upon our own, is a subject of inquiry which is only fruitful when 
accompanied by practical suggestions for insuring more definite 
results than can be summarized under the vague assurance of general 
improvement. 

A volume by Professor Arnold of Marburg, on Civilization and 
Jurisprudence, is the first of four, in which he intends to discuss the 
influence which each exerts on the other. The present one is con- 
fined to the general effects of the economical condition, common 
law, and political institutions of any country on its systematic 
jurisprudence. In the second he promises to treat of the Roman 
system, as it existed in antiquity; in the third, he will take up the 
elements of law, as they existed among the German races before they 
were affected by the introduction of principles derived from the 
former ; and in the fourth volume he hopes to show by a history of 
that introduction the modifications which each have undergone. The 
general subject is co-extensive with the moral and intellectual history 
of mankind, and will be the last expression of human knowledge when 
once its generalizations have been made with a convincing truth. 
Professor Arnold is far from supposing that we are in a position soon 
to arrive at such results, but is satisfied, as he says, with carrying 
another stone to the great edifice. The present volume is sober, clear, 
and most accessibly written, with a complete absence of those tech- 
nical expressions which debar a layman from taking up a book any 
way connected with law or jurisprudence. 

M. About, who some time since paid homage to the rising sun of 
political economy in his Progrés, repeats his reverence in a little volume 
on Life Insurance, in which, after an interchange of compliments 
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between himself and M. Eugéne Reboul, he steps forward as the 
champion of a cause that wants no supporters in England, whatever it 
may do in France. The arguments of his brochure can be found in a 
condensed form in any prospectus of an English insurance office. It 
is true that they are not there illustrated by epigrams, or by any logic 
but that of facts; but if the logic of his exposition is good, as much 
cannot be said for its taste, which is simply execrable. This will not 
surprise the readers of Aadelon and La Vielle Roche. That we may 
not be thought prejudiced, we translate a portion of his argument to 
prove the prudence of the practice of Life Insurance :— 
“We will suppose an upper clerk in trade, commerce, or banking, Jet him 
be, in fact, anything you please—a manager, or a very precocious préfet, who 
is thirty years of age; in or out of uniform, this young man earns, we will say, 
20,000fr. per annum. If he were immortal, and could preserve his youth like 
the gods of Olympus, the firm which he carries on his shoulders would represent 
a capital of at least 300,000fr. (we might say 400,000fr. if a man were not 
a kind of sunken capital which perishes day by day); the misfortune is, 
that he may tumble downstairs — break his neck, and then this jolly capital 


would not be worth 60fr., the price of a dead horse. The best and most beau- 
tiful of men, when he is once dead, is, in fact, worth considerably less than 
nothing. His body not only represents no appreciable value, but puts his 
heirs tc expense. His funeral, the purchase of a piece of ground, the cost of 
the most moderate mourning; just add all this together, and you will 
appreciate the entirely negative value of the human carcass.” 


This choice specimen of modern French sentiment is by no means 


an isolated one in the little volume from which it is taken; but we 
suppose that M. About knows his public. All we can say is, that 
we hope he is deceived in the judgment he has evidently formed of 
it. To say that his brochure is clear, terse, witty, and to the point, 
is almost superfluous ; these things every one has a right to expect at 
his hands. It is impossible to deny that the cause he advocates is a 
good one ; but this isin itself so palpable that nothing remains open to 
criticism except the manner in which he manages his weapons, and of 
this we think we have said enough by quoting his own words as 
above. 

Mr. Barnum’s “ Humbugs of the World’! is a trashy compilation, 
as miscellancous in its contents as his own museum. Its title is an ad- 
vertisement which cannot be justified even on his own principle, that 
at least something like money’s worth should be given to those whose 
curiosity is excited by it. The only original part consists of a col- 
lection of letters and evidence, exposing mediums and spirit-rapping. 
His wrath burns very fiercely against the Davenport brothers, and his 
demolition of their pretences will be perfectly satisfactory to those who 
never gave credence to them, but is likely to have but small effect on be- 
lieving spiritualists. In this he is not to be blamed. Argument is thrown 
away on those who have other avenues to knowledge besides the five 
senses. Perhaps, too, there is something of the jalousie du métier in his 
onslaught. In a chapter on hoaxes, he gives the history of the pamphlet 
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on miscegenation, and in another on ghosts, tells a good story of 
Cuvier (we suppose any other naturalist would have done as well). 
“Some one undertook to scare him with a ghost having an ox’s 
head ; Cuvier awoke and found the fearful thing grinning and glaring 
at his bedside. ‘What do you want?’ ‘To devour you!’ growled 
the ghost. ‘Devour me!’ quoth the great Frenchman. * Hoofs, 
horns, graminivorous! you can’t do it! Clear out!” There are 
some half-dozen stories as good as this to be found in the volume, as 
there were some things of interest in his museum, but if it had been 
half as laborious to walk through the museum as we have found it to 
wade through his book, all his skill in advertising could not have kept 
it open for so many years. 

Mr. Sala’s “ Trip to Barbary by a Roundabout Route,’ is a collec- 
tion of the “ correspondence ”’ he sent home when he followed the French 
Emperor into Algiers in the character of comic chorus. He confesses 
that his object is, in the first place, to amuse, and the reader must be 
hard to please who cannot find amusement in his pages. An enter- 
tainment of a similar kind is often to be met with in country fairs at 
a cart’s-tail, but is of a sort that is much more adapted to single letters 
than to a continuous series. ‘To be kept on the broad grin for more 
than five minutes at a time is a little exhausting; but it is as useless 
to put on airs of gravity with Mr. Sala, as it would be with the inge- 
nious gentleman with whom we have irreverently compared him, and 
who would be certain to dispel any such protest by a knowing wink, 
or by thrusting his tongue in his cheek. At the very outset of his 
journey, the author introduces himself, or rather presents himself as 
introduced by those he calls his proprietors, to the new King Public, 
apparently with the full conviction that the modern potentate must 
stand in need of an officer who was seldom wanting in the early courts 
of those other kings on whom he turns his back. ‘The officer in ques- 
tion, though profanely called so, was seldom the greatest fool about 
the court. He knew the foibles of his master, and of those who sur- 
rounded him, and fully resolving to make profit of both, assumed 
a latitude in particular satire, on the understanding that the 
favourite weaknesses of his majesty were rather to be flattered than 
exposed, Mr. Sala has a full knowledge of his position, and takes care 
that the pet notions of the new monarch shall be tenderly treated. 
But we are dropping into the attitude which we have said was so un- 
tenable in the presence of his irresistible literary patter, and shall only 
suggest that if it was worth while to collect these letters, the nume- 
rous traces of the hurry and difficulty under which they were written 
should have been better effaced on their leisurely republication. To 
compare himself to Sir John instead of Hamlet, because he is “ fat 
and scant of breath,” may be excused when a man is writing on the 
top of his hat in a hurry to catch the post, but ought not to remain 
on revision; and the same may be said of the excuse he finds for the 
ungallant remarks of Torquato Tasso, or as he prefers to style him, 
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Signor T. T., that it was in the fourteenth century he wrote of Algiers 
as an infamous den of pirates and nursing mother of lions and ele- 
phants. All dimensions and distances are given in the terms of the 
most approved French guide-book, on an assumption far too flattering 
to most Englishmen, who, however conversant with the language, 
have in general but vague notions connected with litres, hectares, and 
metres. But this is useless; the book is intended to amuse, and ful- 
fils its purpose with an animation and unflagging spirit and courage 
which must be the admiration, and excite the envy of Special Corre- 
spondents in every quarter of the world. It is folly to quarrel with 
Wamba because he is not so gravely sententious as would become the 
Abbot of Jorvaulx. 

The “ Red Shirt,” by Alberto Mario,!* is very properly called epi- 
sodes, for it is in no sense a history of the remarkable enterprise in 
which he took part; but it gives, what few histories do, the clearest 
insight into the animus which prevailed among the better part of that 
strangely adventurous band. ‘The enthusiasm, audacity, and moral 
exaltation which for a time set at naught every calculation of ordinary 
prudence, are reflected in every page of this narrative. At the same 
time it seems evident that no community could long maintain itself 
in such a state of tension, and that the common influences of the 
work-a-day world were not at all premature in associating themselves 
with a movement radically incapable of a prolonged extension. These 
episodes are as interesting as a novel, the incidents are as romantic as 
could be invented by the liveliest imagination, and yet they are as true 
as the most every-day facts. One of the least important in itself, but 
the most illustrative of the state of Neapolitan life, is the curious 
chapter devoted to the author’s mission of Forio d’Ischia. It is the 
story of the Capulets and Montagus in the nineteenth century, with a 
dash of modern intrigue to reconcile itself with cotemporary politics, 
but with a happier conclusion. We must, however, confess that we 
should fear the ghosts of private feuds that are only buried under the 
momentary enthusiasm of a freshly recovered public liberty. That 
Signor Mario should look upon the arrival of Victor Emmanuel at 
Gaéta as the frustration of a glorious enterprise, is but natural. It 
may, however, be seen, even in his own pages, that the irresistible 
élan of the first attack had been already weakened by the intrusion into 
Garibaldi’s force of elements very different from those to which he 
owed his wonderful success. Such violent births are of but poor validity. 
It is one of the rarest of mental phenomena when individual men are 
regenerated in a single day ; but no national life can thus turn back upon 
itself. A collective interest must have firmer and more durable bases 
than are to be found in an emotional condition, however noble in 
itself, 

Some of the naval and military trials recounted by Mr. Burke!® 
hardly deserve to be so called, az for instance that of Jack the Painter, 
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for the destruction of part of the dockyard at Portsmouth, in 1776, 
and the trial of General Sir Robert Wilson and others, in France, for 
aiding in the escape of Lavallette. Indeed, it would seem that if the 
person indicated was either sailor or soldier, it is sufficient, in Mr. 
Burke’s opinion, to make the trial a naval or military one. Thus, in 
the case of Governor Wall, and in that of Colonel Despard, the murder 
and treason for which they respectively suffered, came under the cog- 
nizance of the civil tribunal. The volume, however, is interesting, and 
although the author’s criticisms throughout are of a very common- 
place character, he has been at considerable trouble in very fully report- 
ing the proceedings in each case, so that a great amount of local colour 
aud cotemporary feeling is reflected in his pages. In addition to those 
we have mentioned, the volume contains the trials of Benbow’s captains, 
of Captain Kidd the pirate, of Admiral Byng, Lord George Sack- 
ville, of Admiral Keppel, and Vice-Admiral Calder, with an account of 
the mutinies at the Nore and on board the Bounty. 

The first part of avery full and handsome gazetteer of England and 
Wales has just been issued by Messrs. Fullarton & Co.,!* which from 
its completeness promises to supersede all others. Some idea may 
be formed of the magnitude of the undertaking from the fact that the 
first four hundred pages do not get beyond the first half of the letter C. 
It is copiously illustrated by maps and plans of all the cities, towns, 
estuaries, and harbours, and is to be accompanied by a map of the whole 
country, carefully reduced from those of the Ordnance survey. 

Mr. Charles Brooke’s “ Ten Years in Sarawak,’’}5 is tedious from the 
monotony of his constant conflicts with the unsubdued tribes round 
that settlement, but it is valuable for its sincerity and the manifest 
reliableness of the picture which he draws of the slow progress by 
which a wild and semi-savage race can be made amenable to the rules 
of a more civilized life. As a history of English administration it 
will no doubt be exposed to the cavils of those who think that the law 
need not always precede the gospel, or that what is good for the sixth 
form is equally so for the first. The violent proceedings and drastic 
measures by which every valuable advance has been hitherto brought 
about in all societies, are too apt to be forgotten by those who have 
outgrown the necessity for their use. Mr. Brooke’s accounts of his 
perilous and adventurous journeys up the rapid and dangerous rivers 
ofthe country, for the purpose of suppressing the head-hunting pro- 
pensities of the natives or of securing the peace and order of the sea- 
board communities, are told with a graphic power and vividuess that 
are the more impressive from the absence of all attempts at dramatic 
completeness or exaggeration of the effect produced by them. Nothing 
but a strong conviction of the ultimate good which must ensue from 
their exertions could support a few Europeans under the wearisome 
uniformity and constant dangers of a life among the Dyaks, who are 
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like grown-up children, liable to the most outrageous bursts of passion, 
but impressionable and ultimately amenable to a strict rule at the 
hands of those they respect and love. The richness and fertility of this 
great island imply a future of proportionate wealth and influence, and 
one of the best features of Mr. Brooke’s book, as it is also one of the 
rarest qualities in those who are heartily interested in their subject, is 
the sobriety with which he argues such questions as are connected with 
the physical improvement of the race, the prospects of Christianity 
among them, and the influence of Malay Mahommedanism and Chinese 
industrialism. Altogether the book is a valuable addition to our 
knowledge of that curious episode in modern history which may be 
called the “ Brookes in Borneo.” 

“ Cast Away on the Auckland Isles,”!¢ is one of the most interesting 
histories of shipwreck and courageous endurance that is anywhere to 
be met with. The schooner Grafton, Capt. Musgrave, was wrecked 
in the southern harbour of these Islands on the 3rd January, 1864. 
After enduring the greatest physical hardships and the sickness of 
twenty months deferred hope that he and his few companions might 
be picked up by some whaling ship calling at the Islands, Capt. 
Musgrave, with the help of his able mate Raynal, converted the old 
and shattered dingy, which had been preserved from the wreck, into a 
sea-going boat in which he and two of the party ventured on a voyage 
of 250 miles to Stewart’s Island, the southern point of New Zealand, 
and accomplished the daring feat in five days. In spite of his exhaus- 
tion and suffering, he, aided by Mr. John Macpherson of Invercargill, 
immediately returned in the Flying Scud, and brought off the two 
sailors who had been left behind. For all that is implied in this short 
summary we must refer to Capt. Musgrave’s pages, which are full of 
interest and information. ‘These islands were first discovered in 1806, 
and have been visited by Capt. Ross, Admiral Dumont D’Urville, 
and Capt. Wilkes of the United States. From their accounts it 
might be supposed they were rather desirable places than otherwise, 
and indeed there was an effort made, but with little success, by Mr. 
Enderby, about 1850, to establish a depot on the most northerly 
island, which might become a rendezvous for the southern whale 
fishery. But the facts of the case are manifestly very different from the 
views of the first visitors to these islands. Captain Musgrave pre- 
served his own life and those of his crew only by the fortunate chance 
that he was cast away in the southern harbour, for while he was on 
the island, the Invercauld, with a crew of twenty-five men, was wrecked 
on the north-west coast, and though nineteen succeeded in reaching 
Jand, they all perished from starvation with the exception of the cap- 
tain, mate, and one boy, who, after a year’s detention on the island, 
were picked up by a Portuguese vessel which sent a boat ashore to see 
if assistance could be found on the island to enable its crew to repair a 
Jeak in their ship. That two crews should thus at one time, in ignorance 
of one another’s existence, be wandering about an island which is not 
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thirty miles long in its greatest extent, speaks volumes for 
the inaccessible nature of the country. Had it not been for the 
seals which frequent the southern harbour in great numbers, the 
crew of the Grafton must have shared the fate of the majority of that 
of the Invercauld. But even this resource might have failed them 
another year, for while on their arrival the “ mobs” of seals hardly re- 
sisted or avoided the attacks made on them, they had become so wary 
before Captain Musgrave left, that he and his companions were but too 
happy to put up with any old sea monster they could capture, instead 
of feeding, as they did at first, exclusively on delicate yearling calves. 
This is a delicacy, however, to which few of us would wish to be re- 
stricted. The accoznt of the lengthening and fitting up of the dingy, 
without a nail which they had not f.:st made with old iron from the 
wreck, nor any tools but one axe, an adze, and a gimlet—is an example of 
patient courage and endurance that throws into the shade the most 
imaginative fiction. But must not always great things be done before 
they can be imagined as credible? Not only in the supreme effort to 
escape which had such well-deserved success is this narrative remark- 
able, but also for the resolute order of life established among the little 
company, for the constant industry with which the harbours were sur- 
veyed, barometrical and other observations made during their stay, for 
the means by which the minds of all were kept actively employed, and 
for the unconscious evidence it displays of talents for command and 
government in its author, which have been rarely excelled. 

“ Memorials of Service in India,’’!7 have been given to the public 
by the late Major Macpherson’s brother with a twofold object : first, 
to place on record the very important services rendered to the Indian 
Government by an able and talented officer ; and next, with a fraternal 
desire to vindicate that officer’s posthumous fame from the unfair 
aspersions cast upon it by Major-General John Campbell, in a volume 
published in 1864 (“ A Personal Narrative of Services among the Wild 
Tribes of Khondistan.”’) It appears that both officers were employed, 
though at different periods, in suppressing, among a wild people 
called Khonds, the rite of human sacrifice and the practice of infan- 
ticide. Each officer claims the sole merit of having effected this 
object, and General Campbell has had the advantage of being the first 
in the field to put publicly forward his pretensions. Both officers in de- 
scribing their operations go over nearly the same ground, but Major 
Macpherson is much more minute in his description of the Khond 
habits and customs, and his ful] and lucid account of the mythological 
creed (discredited by Gen. Campbell) and social organization of this 
singular race, will render his book the more acceptable of the two to 
the ethnologist. The two officers differed so far in the policy they 
pursued, that while Gen. Campbell added physical to moral force, 
Major Macpherson trusted to conciliatory measures only, paving the 





7 “Memorials of Service in India.” From the correspondence of the late 
Major Samuel Macpherson, C.B., political agent at Gwalior during the mutiny, 
aud formerly employed in the suppression of human sacrifices in Orissa, Edited 
by his brother, W. Macpherson. London: John Murray. 1865. 
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way to religious change by an acceptable civil administration ; and 
there can be no doubt that his policy met with the more unqualified 
approbation of the Government of India and the Court of Directors, 
for the latter have placed on record that the merit of having extin- 
guished the horrid rite of human sacrifice is due to Major Macpherson 
alone; and this verdict we are inclined to endorse on reading the 
account of his subsequent successful diplomacy at the court of 
Gwalior, to which (after a short residence in a similar capacity at 
Bhopal) he was, in 1854, appointed political agent. Here his admirable 
power of individual character soon gained him a firm ally in the famous 
Dewan Dinkur Rao, the de facto ruler of the state, and to this saga- 
cious alliance it may be fairly attributed that we had not arrayed 
against us in 1857 the whole of Upper and perhaps of the South of 
India, and that for the four most critical months of the rebellion, 
when the fate of Agraand Delhi hung in the balance, 16,000 of perhaps 
the best native troops in India were kept from joining the rebels. No 
one at all acquainted with the native character will fail to appreciate 
the Cifficulties of Major Macpherson’s position, or the statesmanship 
he exhibited in surmounting them; and the editor of this highly 
interesting volume, far from overrating either, has told his tale with 
modesty, candour, and marked ability. 

In the story of the Dooar war!® we have a connected narrative of 
the causes, the prosecution, and the effects of the hostilities in which, 
for the last two years, the Bengal Government have been engaged on 
their north-eastern frontier. It appears that in 1863, it being thought 
desirable that our relations with the Bhotan Government should be 
placed'on a more distinctly defined and friendly footing, a mission to 
effect that object was, early in 1864, despatched to the Bhotan 
capital under the leadership of the Hon. Ashley Eden, a Bengal 
civilian. Mr. Eden was furnished with the draft of a treaty, by which 
reciprocal concessions were to be made with regard to certain border 
raids recently engaged in by the subjects of both Governments, and if 
possible, clauses regarding the condition of criminals, free trade, and 
protection to travellers were to be agreed upon. The mission, not- 
withstanding many obstacles purposely thrown in its way, eventually 
reached the capital, Poonakha, where it was received with gross indig- 
nities, and, after being forcibly detained for a fortnight, was at length 
allowed to depart only on the condition of Mr. Eden signing an “ agree- 
ment,” by which a considerable tract of British territory was to be 
made over to Bhotan. It was therefore resolved to annex the Dooars, 
or country lying between the British frontier and the Bhotan hills, 
as well as a portion of the hill territory. As it was from these 
Dooars that Bhotan was supposed to draw its chief supply of the 
necessaries of life, it was presumed that this hostile occupation would 
bring the Bhotanese to terms. Accordingly columns of British troops 





38 «‘ Bhotan, and the Story of the Dooar War, including Sketches of a Three 
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crossed the frontier at four different points, and captured the stockades 
and forts commanding the hill passes, leaving garrisons in the principal 
positions. The main force then withdrew, but they had hardly reached 
their cantonments before the Bhotanese assumed the offensive, and 
succeeded in recapturing the fort of Dewangiri, the garrison abandon- 
ing in their retreat two Armstrong guns. Reinforcements were 
promptly despatched from Calcutta, and by April, 1865, the Bho- 
tanese were completely driven out of the field and sued for peace. Dr. 
Rennie deserves much credit for the industry and care with which, 
from the verbiage of official despatches and correspondence, he has 
gathered the materials for this readable volume, and we should have 
little fault to find with the book were it not, like his previous works, 
overloaded with insipid strictures on matters concerning which few 
would feel inclined to accept him as an authority. 

“ Beaten Tracks,” by the authoress of a “ Voyage en Zigzag,” is a 

bright, cheerful, and amusing series of letters describing a tour made 
last year through France and Lombardy to Florence, where the 
tourists were for some time detained by the illness of one of their 
party. There isa pleasing feminine tone of sentiment running through 
these letters, and a slight tendency to a fondling enthusiastic treat- 
ment of anything that particularly pleases their writer, who is, how- 
ever, far too intelligent to be quite carried away by any temptations to 
exaggeration. ‘The volume is profusely illustrated by a number of 
facile etchings, after drawings made by her of any object which struck 
her on the journey: they are in excellent harmony with the letters 
themselves, and display exactly that more than average accomplish- 
ment which speaks in every page of them. ‘The whole correspondence 
is singularly natural and unpretending, and gives a very lively picture 
of such incidents as may be expected by any one who, in easy circum- 
stances, and with a natural faculty of enjoyment, may feel inclined to 
follow in the steps of this well-described journey. 
_ Another tourin Italy by Herr Max Nohl® is very well worth read- 
ing. The author was a rising German architect, who died in the 
summer of 1863. The present volume has been edited by a friend, 
Herr W. Liibke, who has prefaced it with a biography of the author. 
The chief purpose of the journey described was a professional one, and 
a great attraction of the volume consists in the numerous and clever 
sketches of the architectural peculiarities which struck Herr Nohl on 
his route, which, in spite of the minuteness of their scale, give an 
interest to his remarks that would otherwise be wanting to those who 
are unacquainted with the different styles prevalent in Italy. 

Captain Osborne has collected in one volume his “ Quedab,” his 
“ Cruise in Japanese Waters,” and “ The Fight on the Peiho in 1859.”"! 





19 “ Beaten Tracks ; or Pen and Pencil Sketches in Italy.” By the Authoress 
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The first of these is one of the best boy’s books extant, as well as a 
first-rate picture of naval service in the Malayan Seas. The animated 
account of his youthful command on board the Zmerald is not easily 
forgotten by those who have ever read it. 

Dr. Macleod’s account of his tour in Egypt and Syria,” reprinted 
from “Good Words,” with copious illustrations, has a very handsome 
appearance, and will be very welcome to those who appreciate his mild 
clerical attempts at humour, or accept his principles of Biblical criti- 
cism, in neither of which classes can we affect to place ourselves. 





SCIENCE. 


HOUGH Dr. Hofmann’s lectures' were published last year, we 

think no apology will be needed for noticing them here. The 
volume is well got up, and is illustrated by woodcuts taken from 
photographs of “apparatus such as was actually employed in the 
lecture-room. Dr. Hofmann, by the aid of this apparatus, always 
simple and elegant, has contriv ed to illustrate the operation of those 
laws which are the foundations of chemistry. Granting that the expe- 
fiments are accurately described, it is impossible to doubt any of the 
principles here enunciated. His experiments not only bring before 
the mind of the reader the peculiar characters of the elements, 
but also the laws of combination in definite proportion, with a 
clearness and beauty rarely, if ever, previously attained. The book 
will be eminently valuable to chemists commencing their career as 
teachers. The language is very clear and simple, and the work con- 
tains nothing which any person of average intelligence could fail to 
understand, even if utterly unacquainted with chemistry. 

When an attempt is made to iutroduce into a science a new system of 
nomenclature, we have a right to expect that this system should present 
some decided points of advantage over those already in use, and that 
the book introducing it should be carefully written and edited. Such, 
we regret to say, is not the case with Professor Williamsen’s “ Che- 
mistry for Students.”* In the latter respect especially it is very defi- 
cient, many glaring errors being left uncorrected. For example, in 
paragraph 215, the word “lime” is substituted for “soda ;” in con- 
sequence of which mistake the student is informed that he can obtain 





22 «* Kastward.” By Norman Macleod, D.D., one of her Majesty’s chaplains. 
London : A. Strahan. 1866. 

1 “ Totroduction to Modern Chemistry, Experimental and Theoretic.”” Embody- 
ing Twelve Lectures delivered in the Royal College of Chemistry, London. By 
A. W. Hofmann, LL.D., F.R.S., &c. &c. London: Walton and Maberly. 
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2 «Chemistry for Students.” By Alexander W. Williamson, F.R.S., F.C.S., 
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soda from two substances, neither of which contain any trace of 
sodium. This is by no means a solitary instance. The index, also, is 
very faulty, and the peculiar form of the book renders this defect of 
more than usual consequence. Many important substances treated 
of in the work are omitted—among others, tartaric and chloric 
acids. This is the more remarkable, as derivatives of tartaric acid 
are mentioned. Sugar is not to be found, nor is alcohol, except 
under its somewhat antiquated name of vinic alcohol; but under M 
there is “mixture of alcohol and water.” As a book of reference, . 
Professor Williamson’s work is useless, partly because of the badness 
of the index, partly because the facts relating to any one particular 
substance are distributed in various parts of the book—a process 
being described in one place, and its rationale being considered else- 
where. We have no particular objection to the proposed new nomen- 
clature, except that in the case of some of the more complicated sub- 
stances it would result in names which even an experienced chemist 
would hardly understand, but it labours under the immense dis- 
advantage of being a new nomenclature, and before its adoption, must 
prove its superiority to the old systems. We do not believe that it 
possesses such superiority, and indeed, cannot find that it is in any 
way better than the nomenclatures in use. What advantage, for 
example, is gained by calling tartrate of soda “ sodic tartrate’’ ? unless 
that the word of is omitted. On the other hand, it has certain disad- 
vantages, particularly in the naming of the large class of salts of bi- 
basic acids. Professor Williamson, however, is not inclined to apply 
the word acid at all to these compounds, and would call tartaric acid 
hydric tartrate, and sulphuric acid hydric sulphate, or would speak of 
them as the hydrogen salts of the substances in question. Thus he 
would name bitartrate of potash, hydro-potassic tartrate, and Rochelle 
salt, sodio-potassic tartrate ; but from this it ought to follow that the 
compound analogous to Rochelle salt containing potash instead of soda 
(tartrate of potash), should be called di-potassic tartrate. Dr. Wil- 
liamson, however, names it simply potassic tartrate, or occasionally, 
normal potassic tartrate. Why normal? Are the other salts abnormal ? 
Other substances are treated of under names which sound strange in 
the ears of chemists. Who, for instance, would guess that levulose 
meant grape sugar ? Yet that such is the case seems to be proved bya 
careful examination of the formula. 

In remarkable contrast to Professor Williamson’s book, is the small 
manual of “ Qualitative Analysis” by Professor Gottlieb, for it does 
not contain a single symbol or formula from beginning to end; 
the cautious Professor evidently thinking it as well to be independent 
of ever-changing chemical theories. We think this has been carried 
somewhat too far, though the book is otherwise an excellent one. 
One feature in it calls for special remark. In speaking of the re- 
agents, he describes not only their action on those substances which 
they ordinarily serve to detect or isolate, but also their action upon 
all the substances capable of being treated by Professor Gottlieb’s 
analytical method. This is a practice which we think might be 
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generally imitated in chemical manuals with great advantage. The 
chapter on the solution of bodies is also admirable. 

The volume before us was left in manuscript by Charles Mansfield,’ 
who was burnt to death ten years ago in the course of a splendid series 
of researches on the hydro-carbons. We hardly think that his friends 
have done him justice in publishing it in its present form. There is 
much that is obviously immature. Had he lived, Mansfield would not 
have persisted in basing a chemical classification on the results of 
electrolysis, for, as is pretty generally recognised, it is usually an open 
question whether the products observed in making an electrolysis are 
primary or secondary. Again, it is really hardly fair at this time of 
day to give all his objections to the modern chemical theories, the 
progress of investigation having cleared up many points which ten 
years ago seemed to be involved in doubt. The nomenclature pro- 
posed by Mansfield is so unlike anything which is current, that few 
chemists will make the mental effort necessary to understand it. A 
few of his terms—such, for example, as base and style for the metal 
and acid forming part of a salt—might be adopted with advantage. 

Kolbe is one of the few chemists who have succeeded in forming a 
chemical school. His pupils—including among others Lautermann, 
the discoverer of the reducing power of hydriodie acid (a discovery 
which has completely changed the face of organic chemistry) ; Griess, 
the author of the classical investigation of the Diazo-compounds ; 
Guthrie, and the late Dr. Ulrich—are distinguished for a certain kind 
of originality, and for great practical skill in the detail of chemical 
research. They are, moreover, enthusiastic in their admiration of 
their master. The volume before us forms a kind of account of his 
stewardship, being issued by Kolbe on the eve of his translation from 
the chemical chair in the University of Marburg to that at Leipsig.t 
A few pages at the beginning of the book are devoted to the history 
of the chemical laboratory in Marburg, then come some financial 
details, and then follows a short chapter on the method of chemical 
instruction adopted in Marburg. To this chapter we would direct the 
especial attention of all those engaged in teaching the science. In 
making a commencement with a student, avoid the use of printed tables 
of chemical reactions and of text-books of chemical analysis, and give 
minute oral instruction, making the student keep a note-book and him- 
self construct his own tables of reactions. From the very first accus- 
tom the student to express the results of each experiment in the form 
of an equation. Do not confine the instruction in the laboratory to 
chemical analysis, but let the utmost variety of chemical preparation 
be made. This is Kolbe’s advice, and, next to Liebig, Kolbe is the 
most successful chemical teacher in Germany. The remainder and by 
far the largest part of the book consists of an account of the researches 





3“ A Theory of Salts : a Treatise on the Constitution of Bi-polar (two-membered) 
Chemical Compounds.” By the late Charles Blackford Mansfield. 

4 **Das Chemische Laboratorium der Universitits Marburg.” Von Hermann 
Kolbe, Braunsweig: Druck und Verlag von Friedrich Vieweg und Sohn. 1866. 
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carried out in the Marburg laboratory since the year 1859. There are 
no fewer than fifty-five original papers, some of them of the very 
highest interest. We single out the following: Two papers on the 
conversion of lactic acid into propionic acid, the one by Ulrich, the 
other by Lautermann ; the transformation of tartaric and malic acids 
into succinic acid, by Schmitt; the direct transformation of carbonic 
acid into formic acid, by Kolbe and Schmitt; the secondary alcohols, 
by Kolbe; a paper on sarcosine, by Volhard, and two accounts of 
some very interesting sulphur-compounds, by Von Oefele. Certainly, 
the Marburg laboratory has played a very considerable part in the 
chemical history of the last seven years. In a preface to the “Special 
Researches,” Kolbe remarks that these, although apparently so diverse, 
are for the most part a carrying out of the ideas set forth by him in 
1860, in a paper entitled “On the Natural Relation subsisting be- 
tween Organic and Inorganic Compounds;” and that this paper of 
1860 has much in common with an earlier paper—a joint production 
of his own and Frankland’s—which appeared in 1857 in Liebig’s 
“ Annalen,” bearing the title, “On the Rational Constitution of the 
Fatty and Aromatic Acids, Aldehydes, Ketones, &c., and their rela- 
tions to Carbonic Acid.”’ A graceful tribute is paid to Frankland, of 
whom it is said that “a very great, and at all events a greater share 
in the origination of these ideas than seems generally to be supposed, 
belongs to him.” Kolbe dwells on the great influence which Frank- 
land’s researches on the organo-metallic bodies have exercised in the 
development of the fundamental doctrine that each element has a 
constant capacity of saturation, and relates how Frankland and him- 
self came to enter into a chemical partnership; and so long ago as 
1856, fully recognising that carbon had a constant capacity of satura- 
tion just as much as arsenic or nitrogen, were attempting the task of 
building up acids, alcohols, and ketones in true inorganic substitution 
style. Engaged with the problem how to substitute ethyl for some 
of the oxygen in carbonic acid, they were startled by the announce- 
ment that Wanklyn had accidentally solved it, and that the substance 
produced was really propionic acid—the very thing pointed to by their 
theory. In reference to this discovery Kolbe says: 


“Tt is worthy of remark that no particular importance is attached to it by 
the supporters of the new theory of types, and yet it is one of the most valu- 
able contributions to the science ; and in this respect deserves a place beside 
the research of Liebig and Wohler on the benzoyl-compounds, that of Bunsen 
on kakodyl, of Frankland on organo-metallic bodies, and of Hofmann on the 
direct conversion of ammonia into organic bases.” 


M. Figuier’s Scientific Annual,> of which the tenth issue is now 
before us, contrasts remarkably with the very poor “ Year-book of 
Facts,” which is the only corresponding publication on this side of 
the Channel. Mr. Timbs seems to derive his scientific facts chiefly 
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from the newspapers, and newspaper science is not of the most reliable 
description ; his French rival, on the contrary, goes to original sources 
for his information, and knows how to work it inte shape when he has 
got it. In fact, although M. Figuier may occasionally blunder, and 
certainly succeeds in producing an impression that by far the greater 
part of the progress of science is effected by Frenchmen, his little 
annual volume always contains a great deal of valuable information. 
The present issue contains a good article on the physical constitution 
of the sun, an account of Helmholtz’s researches on the perception 
of sounds, some interesting meteorological data on the summer of last 
year, articles on substitutes for gunpowder, an exceedingly good 
abstract of the history of our knowledge of the great extinct birds of 
New Zealand and elsewhere, and a host of other articles of more or 
less interest. Journalistic science manages, however, to get a footing 
here and there, as, for instance, in the description of the “ Polype 
vinaigrier.” 

The “Causeries Scientifiques” of M. Henri de Parville,® are intended 
to fulfil nearly the same purpose as M. Figuier’s Annual, but they 
are rather gossiping articles upon scientific subjects, than regular 
abstracts of contributions to the progress of science. These articles 
are written with more dash and spirit than M. Figuier’s, but they 
are thoroughly French in tone, and perhaps iess adapted to the wants 
of English readers. The subjects treated of by both arein many cases 
identical. 

Another work of M. Fignier’s, to which we called attention on its 
original appearance, has lately been translated into English by an 
anonymous author. This is his “World before the Deluge,’? a 
popular exposition of the science of Geology, giving the history of our 
planet from the supposed period when it floated as a nebular mass in 
space, to the time of the appearance of man upon its surface, and even 
later still, for we are treated with an account of the Asiatic or 
Noachian deluge, illustrated with a plate showing the destruction of 
a grand city of the traditional Assyrian style of architecture, with a 
couple of astonished mammoths in the foreground. ‘The translation, 
on its appearance, was the object of a violent attack on the part of a 
leading daily journal; but although it undoubtedly has its defects, we 
do not see that these are of such magnitude as to justify its entire 
condemnation. The translation seems to be generally well done, and 
the book itself gives a tolerable sketch of geology, although fanciful 
in parts. It is illustrated with the beautiful woodcuts of the French 
edition. 

An interesting sketch of a singular piece of local gedlogy is fur- 
nished by Mr. Haswell’s Memoir on the Pentland Hills,8 which de- 
scribes the curious conformation of the Silurian strata in that district, 
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and furnishes a list of numerous fossils which have been detected in 
them. The Silurian beds which form the foundation of the Pentland 
Hills, and are capped by strata of Old Red Sandstone age, are found to 
be contorted in such a manner that they have become nearly or quite 
vertical ; indeed, in some cases a backthrow may be detected. After 
this extreme disturbance, and before the deposition of the Old Red 
beds, the upper curves of the Silurians have been, as it were, planed 
off by denudation, and the same cause, acting subsequently, has in 
some places cleared away a portion of the superimposed rocks, and hol- 
lowed-out valleys in the vertical Silurian beds. It is in these valleys 
that the older rocks are best exposed, and to one of them especially, 
that bordering the North Esk, near Coalydune, Mr. Hasweil’s paper 
forms an admirable guide. The number of fossils enumerated in the 
author’s table, and figured in the two plates with which the memoir 
is illustrated, is fifty-two, belonging chiefly to Upper Silurian forms. 
The portion of the beds best marked by its included fossils seems to 
approach most nearly to the Wenlock shales. We are sorry to notice 
a good many mistakes in the spelling of the generic names, and some 
little confusion as to the systematic position of some of them: thus, 
Turrilepas figures among the Pteropoda, whilst Theca occurs both as 
a Pteropod and a Crustacean. 

The “Student” who has published a new “ Physical History of the 
Earth,’”® by no means agrees with M. Figuier in his views upon this 
subject. He maintains the literal truth of the account of the Creation 
contained in the first chapter of Genesis, and dissents, with an honesty 
that does him credit, from the somewhat sophistical attempts that have 
been made from time to time to effect a reconciliation of the con- 
flicting statements of Science and the Bible. His mode of getting over 
the difficulty is rather curious. He regards the whole series of 
Paleozoic and Mesozoic strata as of prehistorical formation, and as 
being concluded by the creation of man and the existing forms of life, 
in the manner, and in the six days described in the Book of Genesis ; 
the Eocene formations are treated as subsequent to this period, the 
Miocene as the consequences of the Deluge, and the highest tertiaries 
and recent deposits as Postdiluvian. But the most singular part of 
this author’s mode of looking at geological facts is the hypothesis put 
forward as to the cause of the present arrangement of the materials of 
the earth’s crust. Whilst admitting, of course, the lapse of a consi- 
derable period of time before the commencement of the Scripture 
history, which, indeed, is a necessary condition of the deposition of the 
existing strata (hard facts not to be got rid of), he maintains that 
there is no evidence of the numerous oscillations of level to which 
geologists have recourse for the explanation of these phenomena, but 
that the deposits have taken place continuously at the bottom of a 
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tranquil sea, while the earth was suspended motionless, or at least 
without any rotatory movement in space, the present arrangement of 
the strata having been brought about by the sudden commencement 
of the earth’s rotation at the close of the Mesozoic period! This 
would have the effect of producing the primitive chaos with a ven- 
geance; but the absurdities of the hypothesis are so transparent that 
we suspect it will hardly find much acceptance even with the orthodox. 
Our student is also an opponent of the Copernican theory, and seems 
inclined to think that the sun really moves round the earth. 
_ The Swiss seem to be coming to a determination that Alpine climb- 
ing, and the description of its delights and dangers, shall not be left 
entirely to English feet and hands, and accordingly we have now 
before us a handsomely printed volume descriptive of the charms of 
the Grindelwald valley and its surrounding Alps,!° written by the 
pastor of the village, and a professor and mining engineer of Berne. 
The introductory portion is written by the pastor, and contains a 
description of the valley, with some account of the manners, traditions, 
and superstitions of its people, and a few observations on temperature 
and other meteorological phenomena. Professor Alby follows with a 
poem in blank-verse on Alpine wanderings, and then with accounts of 
the ascent of the Wetterhorn, 3708 metres (round which the adven- 
turers went on a subsequent day); the Schreckhorn, 4080 metres ; 
the Eiger, 3975 metres; the Berglistock, 3274 metres; and the small 
Sehreckhorn, 3497 metres; whilst the third author, M. E. von 
Fellenberg, describes the ascent of the Kleiner Viescherhorn, 3873 
metres, and Pastor Gerwer that of the Mettenberg, 3169 metres. 
The whole of these descriptions abound in those well-known incidents 
of Alpine climbing which are generally read with so much interest, 
although the Swiss explorers do not appear to have fallen into quite 
so much danger as some of our more reckless English members of the 
Alpine Club. The account of the scenery is also very attractive, and 
the panoramic view of the valley, with the surrounding peaks, cer- 
tainly justifies the encomiums of its pastor. The book is also illus- 
trated with several woodcuts, and with a map of the Grindelwald 
district. 

The series of “ Treasuries” commenced by the late Mr. S. Maunder, 
has been continued by the publication of a “ Treasury of Botany,” 
edited by the late Dr. Lindley and Mr. Moore of Chelsea! The 
expectation of excellence which one naturally forms from seeing such 
names as these on the title-page, and from the respectable list of 
collaborateurs given in the preface, is by no means disappointed by an 
examination of the book, which seems to us to be a most admirable 
and handy popular dictionary of botany. The most important plants 
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are described under their English and Latin names, the principal 
terms used by botanists are well explained, the different natural orders 
are characterized, and even the synonyms of many groups and of im- 
portant plants may be ascertained from it. One very valuable feature 
of the work is the careful manner in which the popular names of 
plants are given, and this has been done both for French and English 
names. These little volumes are beautifully illustrated with a great 
number of woodcuts from the pencil of Mr. Fitch, and with several 
plates of scenery showing the influence of characteristic forms of 
vegetation upon the landscape. 

It is unnecessary, and indeed hardly possible, for us to do much 
more than announce the appearance of the first volume of Professor 
Owen’s “Comparative Anatomy and Physiology of Vertebrates,’’!* 
which, although a book of considerable size, includes only the Hama- 
tocrya, or cold-blooded Vertebrata—the reptiles and fishes of most 
zoologists. Professor Owen seems to regard these two groups as indi- 
visible, and places Lepidosiren and its allies as a transitional order in 
his scheme of classification (pp.9-18) ; but in the body of the work, in 
describing the anatomical structure of the different forms of Hmato- 
erya, he recognises the old-fashioned groups, and frequently refers to 
Lepidosiren under both. In treating of the modifications of structure 
to which he has occasion to refer, Professor Owen frequently adopts 
the teleological point of view ; and in his exposition of the nature of 
the skeleton he adheres to his own previously-published opinions, both 
as to the relations of the limbs to the vertebral column, and as to the 
vertebral nature of the segments of the skull, and the homologies of 
its several bones. Of course the present volume does not extend far 
enough to come fairly upon the great brain-controversy, but this is 
referred to by the author in his preface, where he endeavours to recon- 
cile the divergent statements with regard to the difference of structure 
in the brains of man and other animals by drawing a distinction 
between anatomical and zoological definitions which seems to us 
hardly admissible. 

Dr. Hackel, a zoologist well known for his researches on the lower 
animals, and especially for his splendid work on the Polycystina, has 
commenced the publication of a series of memoirs on the Natural 
History of the Hydromedusez.'® The first part of these papers con- 
tains a monograph of the family Geryonide, a group of the naked- 
eyed meduse of Forbes, of which most of the known species have 
been found in the Mediterranean. These animals are characterized by 
having a long and usually conical stalk suspended from the centre of 
the umbreila-like disc with which all the medusw are provided; this 
stalk is called the stomachal peduncle, as it bears the small digestive 
cavity at its extremity. Dr. Hiickel’s investigations have revealed 
the occurrence of a very singular mode of reproduction in some of 





12 «On the Anatomy of Vertebrates.” Vol. I. Fishes and Reptiles. By Richard 
Owen, F.R.S. 8vo. London: Longmans. 1866. 

13 «¢ Beitrage zur Naturgeschichte der Hydromedusen.” Von Dr. Ernst Haeckel. 
Erstes Heft. 8vo. Leipzig: Engelmann. 1865. 
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these animals, far more curious than the ordinary alternation of 
generations which prevails throughout the group to which they 
belong. The stomachal peduncle does not terminate at the point 
where the stomach is appended to it, but is produced into the cavity 
of the latter in the form of a conical tongue-like body, which in many 
cases may be protruded through the mouth. Now, in Carmarina 
hastata, a species detected by Hiickel in the Mediterranean, and pro- 
bably in other species, the mature animals, already exhibiting fully- 

developed sexual products in the ordinary generative organs, are found 
to produce upon this tongue-like continuation of the peduncle a great 
number of buds, which are gradually developed into a totally distinct 
medusoid form, described under the name of Cunina rhododactyla as 
a member of a different family (the <ginide), and these creatures in 
their turn arrive at sexual maturity. This fact is almost as startling 
as the original discovery of the alternation of generations, but the 
observations hitherto made of the phenomena are still imperfect, 
especially as regards the products of sexual reproduction. Professor 
Allman has already endeavoured to explain the phenomena in accord- 
ance with the ordinary theory of alternations, by assuming the 
Carmarina (or Geryonid form) to be larval, and the apparent sexual 
organs to be “ zooids’” produced also by gemmation; but this view 
appears to be negatived by the detailed results of Dr. Hiickel’s investi- 
gations. Dr. Hiickel gives a synopsis of the species and genera of the 
family, and a full description of the anatomical structure and life-history 
of two species—GJossocodon eurybia and Carmarina hastata, He 
also describes the histology of the Geryonide and the anatomy of 
Cunina rhododactyla, and discusses the relations indicated by the facts 
above referred to, between the two families Geryonide and Aginide. 
This part is illustrated with several woodcuts, and with six large and 
well-executed plates. 

Whether the recent experiments in pisciculture and investigations 
into the practices of our fisheries will result in an increase of our 
supplies of food, remains to be seen, but there is no doubt that in the 
meantime they must have acted beneficially upon the commissariat of 
many a household. We have been almost oyerwhelmed of late with 
books and articles containing more or less of what one of the writers 
has denominated “fish tattle; and the production of these must 
have caused a flow of a good deal of cash into the pockets of 
authors, publishers, and printers. The largest and most pretentious, 
and in some respects, perhaps, the best of these, is Mr. Bertram’s 
“ Harvest of the Sea,’’!* which contains a full discussion of the more 
important questions connected with our supply of sea-fish, including 
those raised by the reports of the Royal Herring Fishery Commis- 
sioners. Mr. Bertram comes to the unwelcome conclusion that the 
British sea-fisheries have been for years on the decline, owing to 
excessive and injudicious fishing; and in the case of the ‘herring he 





14 ¢«The Harvest of the Sea: a Contribution to the Natural and Economic 
History of the British Food Fishes.” By James G. Bertram. Svo, London: 
Murray. 1865. 
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shows this very clearly by means of a diagram giving the proportion of 
the average take of fish, and extent of net per boat, during a series of 
years extending from 1818 to 1863. From this it appears that 
during the seven years 1818S—1824, the average drift of nets per 
boat was 4500 square yards, and the average (annual) capture of 
herrings 1251 crans ; whilst in the corresponding period 1857—1863, 
with an average of 16,800 square yards of net, each boat only obtained 

2 crans of fish. The ten years 1841—1850 occupy nearly an inter- 
mediate position. With the white-fish the case seems to be much 
the same—the length of line, and the number of hooks employed, has 
been annually increasing ; whilst there has been a corresponding dimi- 
nution in the quantity of fish taken even by these enlarged engines 
of destruction. To find a remedy for this state of things is a matter 
of some difficulty ; and this would still be the case if our knowledge of 
the natural history of fish were as complete as it is now confessedly 
imperfect. Of course the salmon, and the experiments in breeding that 
fish, and restoring it to rivers in which it had been nearly or quite 
exterminated, occupy a considerable portion of Mr. Bertram’s atten- 
tion, but he adds little to what has already been written on the 
subject. The piscicultural establishment at Huningue is described 
from personal inspection, and the singular fishing community of 
Commachio from the account given by Coste. The oyster and the 
mussel and the edible crustacea, also come in for a share of attention, 
but in treating of these, as also in his opening remarks on “ Fish-life 
and Growth,” the author betrays some little deficiency of zoological 
knowledge. A long chapter on the “ Fisher-folk” will be found in- 
teresting ; it relates chiefly to those of the Scotch coasts, with whose 
manners the author seems to be perfectly familiar. On the whole, 
Mr. Bertram’s book will be found exceedingly interesting and sug- 
gestive, but it seems to us that it has been unnecessarily expanded. 
In many parts the author is very verbose: he not unfrequently tells 
us the same thing, and that not particularly essential, two or three 
times over, sometimes even twice on the same page, and several por- 
tions, such as the entire chapter on “ Angler’s Fishes,” including a 
long description of the island of Arran, might have been altogether 
omitted with advantage. 1 

Mr. Hardwicke is publishing a series of popular volumes on dif- 
ferent branches of British Natural History, the last of which is a 
little work on the “British Reptiles,’ by Mr. M. C. Cooke. In 
this the author describes the characters and habits of the few native 
species of true Reptiles and Batrachia, and has certainly done his best 
to convince his readers that reptiles in general are undeserving of that 
almost universal feeling of abhorrence with which they are regarded. 
Mr. Cooke includes the edible frog in his list of British Batrachia, but 
upon evidence which does not seem to be very satisfactory even to 
himself; and the green lizard appears among the native reptiles upon still 





15 <¢ Our Reptiles : a Plain and Easy Account of the Lizards, Snakes, Newts, 
Toads, Frogs, and Tortoises indigenous to Great Britain.” By M. C, Cooke, 
London: Hardwicke. 12mo. 1865. 
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more doubtful grounds. The work is illustrated with tolerably 
executed plates of all the species, and with a good many woodcuts of 
details ; and its value is increased by a complete synonymic list, which 
forms an appendix. 

The fossil man of the Neanderthal has probably made much more 
noise in the world in his present fleshless condition than he or any of 
his contemporaries ever did while living. The most recent publication 
in his honour is an excellent little pamphlet by his discoverer, Professor 
Fuhlrott,’* containing two lectures on the antiquity of man. In the 
first of these the author discusses the general question in a popular 
style, and after reviewing the well-known evidence upon this subject 
comes to the conclusion, startling enough to many minds, that the 
existence of man reaches back for a period of from 200,000 to 300,000 
years. The second lecture is specially devoted to the history of the 
Neanderthal man and his relation to the question of the antiquity of 
our species; and in this the author shows, in opposition to some 
recent statements, that from the nature of the cave in which the 
remains were found, it was impossible that the owner of the bones 
could have made his way into it since the geography of the district 
acquired its present condition, but that the bones must have been 
swept in along with the mud in which they were embedded, and this 
was identical in character with the diluvial superficial beds of the 
district. From these circumstances, and the correspondence in the 
condition of the human bones with that of the bones of animals found 
under similar circumstances in the neighbourhood, the author maintains 
the diluvial age of his man, but holds, in opposition to some writers, 
that the peculiarities of the bones, great as they undoubtedly are, 
do not justify the assumption that they belonged either to a dis- 
tinct species of man or to a transitional form between man and the 
apes. 
Mr. Laing has published an account of his researches among the 
prehistoric remains of Caithness!’ in an octavo volume, which is en- 
riched by a valuable memoir by Professor Huxley on the human 
remains discovered. These remains belong to the Stone period of the 
prehistoric existence of man in Britain, and -most of the stone imple- 
ments discovered are of the rudest type. From some indications it 
would appear that the primitive people whose traces are here described 
were cannibals. Most of Mr. Laing’s researches were carried on in 
burial mounds near Keiss, but he has also examined some curious ar- 
-chitectural relics, among which one shows clear indications of having 
been the result of the operations of three successive sets of people, the 
remains of each of the first two buildings having served as a founda- 
tion for their successors. The author has also found refuse heaps, or 





6 “*Der Fossile Mensch aus dem Neanderthal, und sein Verhiiltniss zum Alter 
des Menschengeschlechts.” Von C. Fublrott. Duisburg: Falk und Volmer. 8vo. 
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kitchen-middens, similar to those of Denmark, although presenting a 
difference in the species of animals of whose remains they are com- 
posed, a list of which, disfigured unfortunately by many inaccuracies 
of nomenclature, is given on page 50. The most interesting of the 
remains discovered are several bones of the Great Auk. Of the human 
remains, which were tolerably numerous, a full description, occupying 
indeed the greater part of the volume, is given by Professor Huxley ; 
and the discussion of general anthropological questions arising from 
their consideration will be found of the greatest importance and inte- 
rest. Professor Huxley establishes a new sub-group of Dolichocephalice 
skulls under the name of subbrachycephali, by means of which the 
comparison of the skulls of different races may be rendered more exact, 
and this is of considerable service to him in the discussion of the rela- 
tionship of the primeval inhabitants of Caithness. From this it would 
appear that these had strong Scandinavian affinities. 

The second part of Professor Karl Schmidt’s “ Anthropologie’’!® is 
devoted to the consideration especially of the intellectual life of man, 
which is treated in accordance with phrenological ideas. It also de- 
scribes the general mechanism of life in the human body, and discusses 
the nature of life in general, but the whole in so transcendental a spirit, 
that we must in despair give up the attempt to give any notion of the 
general contents of the six hundred closely printed pages of which it 
consists. 

In a work on the “ Mastery of Language”! Mr. Prendergast ad- 
vocates the adoption in the acquirement of foreign languages of the 
same process by which the child learns to speak its mother-tongue 
idiomatically, and ladies’-maids and footmen when travelling abroad 
attain to a familiar use of foreign idioms far more rapidly than their 
masters and mistresses. He maintains that the number of words 
necessary for speaking a language idiomatically—or rather for express- 
ing common matters in idiomatic form—is very small; and that the 
idiomatic construction of sentences may be learnt from a still smaller 
number, upon which those expressive of new ideas may be subsequently 
grafted. Thus he would have the learner acquire from the mouth of 
a teacher a series of short sentences; these may then be varied so as 
to extend the vocabulary, and gradually enable the student to carry on 
a conversation in his new tongue. No one can doubt that this process 
would answer for communicating the power of speaking a language ; 
but it must be borne in mind that for most of us the labour of learning 
to read would have to be superadded, and that it is not always con- 
venient or even possible to get at an instructor of the kind recom- 
mended by Mr. Prendergast. 

A complete edition of the late Sir B. Brodie’s works was no doubt 
considered a fitting tribute to one who in his lifetime had occupied so 





8 “ Die Anthropologie.” Von Prof. Karl Schmidt. Zweiter Theil. Dresden: 
Ehlemann, 8vo. 1865. 

1 «The Mastery of Languages; or, the Art of Speaking Foreign Tongues 
Idiomatically. By Thomas Prendergast. London: Bentley. 8vo. 1864. 
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high.a position-and enjoyed so great a reputation. And yet it may 
well be doubted whether his published works will be a lasting memo- 
rial of him. All his writings are, indeed, characterized by the exhibi- 
tion of that cautious judgment and that quiet common sense, which 
were such marked features in his character; but in none of them is 
there manifest such originality as might give to them a permanent 
vitality, or such grasp of principle as might float them far beyond the 
memories of his cotemporaries. His writings and his life were the 
genuine expression of his character; they were both sincere and 
faithful performances, admirably adapted to gain the world’s confi- 
dence, and to secure success and fame during life. But if Sir B. Brodie 
is remembered by future ages, it will without doubt chiefly be as one 
in the list of successful surgeons who received the well-earned honour 
of a baronetcy. The present edition of his works consist of three 
large volumes, the first of which contains, besides his autobiography, 
his psychological inquiries, and the addresses delivered by him on dif- 
ferent occasions: the former simple and interesting, without being 
original or profound; the latter full of sound sense and ripe experi- 
ence. The second volume contains his physiological papers and many 
of his surgical writings: the former rather representing the hopeful 
promise of a young man than the matured work of a scientific investi- 
gator; the latter still valuable for their sound practical observations. 
The third volume is filled with his pathological and surgical observa- 
tions, which, though made many years ago, may still be read with 
profit. Perhaps the most ready way of measuring Sir B. Brodie’s 
intellectual height, of determining what he was and what he was not, 
would be to peruse his estimate of John Hunter, as contained in the 
Hunterian oration delivered by him in 1837, and published in this 
edition. With admiring sympathy he catalogues Hunter’s virtues, 
and with gentle reticence hints only at his defects; but he never pene- 
trates the character of the man, and never once rises to an appreciation 
of his wonderful genius, nor seems to be at all conscious of the philo- 
sophical pregnancy of his writings. Indeed, he ventures to regret 
that Hunter’s education had been neglected, and is hurt by the effort 
of attention “ sometimes required to comprehend his ill-arranged and 
involved sentences ;” not seeming to suspect that new and complex 
thought, not appreciated by the critic, might sometimes be the cause 
of his difficulties. In thus giving his estimate of Hunter, he uncon- 
sciously gives the measure of himself; placing himself by the side of 
aman of genius, he discovers how far talent, however well cultivated, 
falls short of genius. In like manner the editor of the present edition 
discovers, by an absurdly exaggerated estimate of Sir B. Brodie in his 
preface, and by an almost servile prostration, how difficult it is to tell 
how high a mountain is when you are lying at the foot of it. 

A thoroughiy scientific and practical work on Urinary and Renal 
Diseases, by Dr. Roberts of Manchester, meets a want in medical 
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literature, and cannot fail to be very useful.*! It is divided into three 
parts, the first part treating of the physical and chemical properties of 
the urine, of the method of examining it, and of the various altera- 
tions which it undergoes in health and disease; the second part being 
devoted to ‘diseases which, though not dependent on disease of the 
kidneys, manifest themselves mainly through changes in the composi- 
tion of the urine; and the third part treating of the different organic 
diseases of the kidney. The results of the important original inves- 
tigations of the author are recorded; there is evidence of a full and 
candid appreciation of the labours of others, both at home and abroad, 
in the numerous and complete references as well as in the matter of 
the text; and the careful description of certain rare diseases of the 
kidney is such as can be found in no other work in no other language. 
It is a well-written book, and deserves to become, what it can scarce 
fail to become, the text-book of students and practitioners in this 
country. 

“The Half-Yearly Abstract of the Medical Sciences” professes to 
be an analytical and critical digest of the principal British and Con- 
tinental medical works, but we cannot help thinking that a much 
more modest profession would better accord with its real character.** 
It is not so much an abstract as a compilation of long extracts from 
the different English weekly medical journals, made, if not at random, 
certainly without any recognisable principle of selection. Accordingly, 
it is encumbered with much trivial and worthless matter, which, but 
for the necessities of weekly journals, would probably never have ap- 
peared in print at all; there is no adequate, but, on the contrary, an 
extremely inadequate record of the progress of medical science abroad, 
and what contributions of value are contained in it might have been 
advantageously condensed into much smaller compass. By omitting, 
in fact, about half the matter contained in the present so-called 
abstract, and substituting a record of many important contributions, 
foreign and English, now entirely left out, and by greatly condensing 
the rest of the matter, a work would be produced more truly fulfilling 
the aim of the ambitious title. A good year-book recording the 
progress of medical science, which might take rank with those that 
are produced in Germany, has long been, and still is, very much needed 
in this country. 

Dr. Hammond has published an interesting and instructive little 
volume on wakefulness, and on the physiology of sleep.2? He has 
made numerous experiments on animals with the view of deter- 
mining the state of the cerebral circulation during sleep; and he 
entirely confirms the observations made by Mr. Durham in this 
country—observations which proved that there is not, as was com- 
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monly supposed, an increased, but a diminished supply of blood to the 
brain during sleep. Dr. Hammond discusses the causes and patholog 
of wakefulness, adducing examples in illustration, and gives sensible 
instructions as to the proper treatment of it. 

The threatened advent of cholera has stimulated, not only the 
prayers of congregations, but all those who have peculiar theories of 
its nature and of the proper mode of its treatment, to impress their 
views earnestly on the public. Dr. Johnson has his own particular 
theory, and he has accordingly issued his publication as a light to 
lighten those now sitting in thick darkness.** He holds that a morbid 
poison in the blood is the essential cause of cholera; that this poison 
excites the gastro-intestinal symptoms—the vomiting and purging, by 
means of which the poison is eliminated ; and that the correct principle 
of treatment is to assist the natural curative process by means of 
emetics and purgatives. Dr. Johnson is very contemptuous of the 
theories of other men, speaking of them as “speculative webs spun 
from the projector’s brain,” very dogmatic and self-confident in the 
enunciation of his own, very indignant at the neglect with which his 
discovery has been treated, and very oblivious, or very ignorant, in his 
own case, of the difference between hypothesis and theory, and again 
between theory and observation. Attacked with cholera, and threat- 
ened with his mode of treatment, a man not life-weary might devoutly 
exclaim, “It is better to fall into the hands of God than into the 
hands of men.” 

Dr. Chambers, having been compelled by ill health to retire for a 
time from practice, and to recruit his health by a holiday in Italy, 
has given, in a small volume, the results of his personal experience of 
the country, and of his investigations into its prevalent diseases.” He 
finds that there is a remarkable excess in the mortality from chronic 
disease in London over that of an Italian town, where the preponde- 
rance is of acute diseases, and that the excess is most striking in diseases 
where a tendency to degeneration of tissue is most marked. He con- 
cludes therefore that the climate of Italy is suitable to the cure of 
those forms of disease, and is happily able to adduce himself as a living 
witness of the beneficial effects of a transalpine climate. Certain 
diseases which he believes would be aggravated by an Italian climate 
are pointed out, and an earnest warning given against sending across 
the Alps invalids who cannot afford to spend something upon comforts 
and luxuries. 

The amount of patient attention now given to the study of the 
character and properties of the tissues of the body by the most 
eminent scientific men must be held to be a great tribute to the 
wonderful genius of Bichat. By him first were the vital properties of 
the organism referred to the tissues, and although these were not so 
many as he imagined, his fundamental idea has survived and under- 
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gone great development. Two large works now before us are evidence 
enough of this: one of then by Claude Bernard,” written in his accus- 
tomed clear, interesting, and philosophical manner, and the other by 
Professor von Hessling, characterized by the usual patient German 
industry in research.” The former may be read with interest by those 
who wish to get a good general view of the present state of our know- 
ledge of the properties of the tissues and of its historical development ; 
the latter contains a minute and elaborate description of the elements 
of each tissue, and of what is known of their properties; but, being 
without woodcuts and without references, it is no easy matter at all 
times to grasp the exact character of a description, or to appreciate 
the weight of authority of a statement. The author feelingly ex- 
presses the difficulty he experienced in face of the “ quidquid precipies, 
esto brevis,” and the “brevis esse laboro, obscurus fio:” he certainly 
has not always been brief, and we fear that he is sometimes obscure. 
The book contains, however, the matured results of a life spent in 
microscopical research, and not spent without benefit to science. It 
begins, in a rather startling manner, thus: “ Everything in the world 
has a beginning. That is a well-known fact.” 

The title of M. Daremberg’s book, now arrived at its second edition, 
is rather calculated to mislead.* It is not a history of medicine, nor 
an account of the doctrines of medicine, that he has written, but a 
number of popular essays on striking medical topics. With two ex- 
ceptions, they appeared first in the Journal des Débats, where they 
were no doubt read with interest, for, without being profound either 
in regard of learning or thought, they contain much information that 
is both interesting and instructive. They treat of such subjects as 
the condition of medicine at Rome under the Republic, the notices of 
medicine by the Latin poets, Galen and his philosophical doctrines, 
Louis XIV. and his doctors, the history of the discovery of the circu- 
lation of the blood, the health of men of letters, and the general 
principles of hygiene. The information appears, however, to be chiefly 
derived at second-hand from works of which the essays are reviews, 
and is fitted rather for those who read to be amused than for those 
who read with scientific aim. 

M. Claude Bernard has published an admirable introduction to the 
study of experimental medicine.?® Probably no one was better fitted 
for the task, for no one combines so well a thoroughly philosophical 
spirit with the experience coming from a long and successful practice 
in scientific experimentation. With great force and distinctness he 
marks out the province of observation, and shows how essential a part 
the well-grounded idea plays in experimental medicine ; how indis- 
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pensable to all good experiment is what Bacon called the prudens 
questio, the well-grounded anticipation, the direction of the inquiry 
ad intentionem ejus quod queritur. 


‘La méthode expérimentale ne donnera donc pas des idées neuves & ceux 
qui n’en ont pas; elle servira seulement a diriger des idées chez eux qui en 
ont et a les développer afin d’en retirer les meilleurs résultats possible. 
L’idée, c’est la graine; la méthode, c’est le sol qui lui fournit les conditions 
de se développer, de prospérer, et de donner les meilleurs fruits suivant sa 
nature. Mais de méme qu’il ne poussera jamais dans le sol que ce qu’on y 
séme, de méme il ne se développera par la méthode expérimentale que les 
idées qu’on lui soumet. La méthode par elle-méme n’en vaut rien, et c’est 
une erreur de certains philosophes d’avoir accordé trop de puissance a la 
méthode sous ce rapport.” 


M. Bernard gives us, in this philosophical introduction, the com- 
plete principles of experimental medicine, illustrating them most aptly 
by examples from his own experience. It is a work which should be 
studied by every one interested or engaged in the experimental inves- 
tigation of physiological problems. 

An unusually active interest on all sides in epidemic diseases is 
proved by the many books of late written about them ; it is heartily 
to be hoped that the movement now manifest may issue in some 
definite knowledge concerning their origin and nature. Dr. Anderson 
has given, in a small volume, the results of his experience of yellow 
fever, and also of an epidemic of cholera in the island of Trinidad.*? 
He affirms confidently that ammonia is a specific for cholera, as perfect 
and reliable in the treatment of cholera as quinine is as a febrifuge in 
intermittent fever. Dr. Howe*! has endeavoured, by a study of every 
epidemic which has been recorded in history, to discover the laws of 
epidemic diseases. His first general proposition is, that epidemic 
visitations recur at regular intervals of time, of which eighteen and a 
half years may be taken as the type; and he strives to establish this 
proposition by a learned enumeration of epidemic visitations from the 
earliest times. Dr. W. F. P. Kiehl*? has laboured to prove that 
epidemic diseases generally, and cholera in particular, are not produced 

by nature nor by climate, but by a specific human contagious virus 
generated by man himself, and that India was the birth-place of the 
poison. He gives a complete history of cholera from its origin in 
Bengal to its appearance in Europe, discusses at great length its 
etiology, treats briefly of its pathology and treatment, and concludes 
with an enunciation of the principles to be followed in the prophy- 
laxis against epidemic diseases generally, and against cholera in 
particular. 





30 “Handbook for Yellow Fever: describing its Pathology and Treatment. 
To which is adjoined a Brief History of Pestilential Cholera and a Method of Cure. 
By Thomas Anderson, M.D., &c. London: Churchill and Sons. 1866. 

3) «A Theoretical Inquiry into the Physical Causes of Epidemic Diseases.” By 
Alexander H. Howe, M.D. London: Churchill and Sons. 1866. 

82 “Ueber den Ursprung und die Verhiitung der Seuchen. Erliutert durch 
das Beispiel der ansteckenden Cholera.” Von Dr. W. F. P. Kiehl. Berlin. 1865. 
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O write a History of Architecture in.all ages and in all countries, is 

an ambitious literary enterprise. Of the merits or demerits of Mr. 
Fergusson’s history, or instalment of history, in its professional 
aspects, we do not constitute ourselves judges.1 If we accept 
the author’s estimate of his qualifications, his work, when com- 
pleted, ought to possess a high value. Not only has he devoted years 
to the study of architecture, but he has made personal observations in 
almost all the countries between China and the Atlantic shore; has 
amassed information regarding buildings which have not previously been 
described, and attained an insight into the theory of the art, which is 
certainly even more novel! In the only volume of the work which 
Mr. Fergusson has yet published, the knowledge acquired from books, 
or gained by direct observation, is arranged in distinct divisions, 
treating separately of the architecture of Egypt, Assyria, Greece, 
Etruria, and Rome, under the general head of Ancient Architecture. 
Christian Architecture follows in five sections. Under this head, we 
have a book describing the Romanesque style, followed by one on the 
Architecture of France; one on that of Belgium and Holland; one on 
that of Germany ; and one on that of Scandinavia. The volume is 
profusely illustrated with effective woodcuts, In the first two volumes 
of his projected work, Mr. Fergusson has proposed to himself to go 
over the same extent of ground as was comprised in the two volumes 
of his Handbook, as originally published, introducing obvious enlarge- 
ments and additional chapters on Celtic, or, as they are vulgarly called, 
Druidical remains. The History of Modern Architecture will thus 
form the third volume of the work; a glossary will be added when a 
reprint is needed ; and the entire work will comprise two thousand 
pages, in which we have an earnest that much valuable information 
will be found, communicated in an agreeable and often animated form. 
Turning from our notice of the more special divisions and general 
character of the book, we find Mr. Fergusson claiming a peculiar 
position for it as the work of a practical inquirer who has had access to 
sources of information of which such men as Niebuhr, Cornewall 
Lewis, and Grote do not suspect the existence. In short, Mr. Fer- 
gusson, with a magnificent contempt for bookworms, professes to 
extract history out of stone—to restore the past by the aid of 
archeology and ethnography. It is premature, perhaps, to judge of 
wher ; Mr. Fergusson will accomplish by what he has accomplished ; 
but on the whole we do not see that he does much more than 
acquiesce in the conclusions of other men (not those of Cornewall 
Lewis on Egypt, certainly), but those of previous explorers and 
historical students. Perhaps this is all he intended to do, and we 





1 “A History of Architecture in all Countries, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day.” By James Fergusson, F.R.S., M.R.A.S., Fellow Royal Inst. 
Brit. Architects. In 3 vols. Vol. I. London: John Murray. 1865. 
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may have ourselves only to thank for the disappointment we have 
experienced in reading the introductory portion of his work. In this 
portion, besides the esthetic section, which is full of good sense, we 
have chapters on the races, Turanian, Semitic, Celtic, and Aryan, 
containing opinions or speculations which Mr. Grote or Cornewall 
Lewis might sometimes be inclined to disapprove; but certainly in- 
teresting, suggestive, and intelligible. Manetho for Egypt, and 
Berosus for Babylon, are authorities with Mr. Fergusson, who cor- 
rects or explains, with the help of his architectural organon. As 
regards “pre-historic man,” Mr. Fergusson divides him into three 
groups, accepting the well-known generalization, for Europe, at any 
rate, of the Stone Age, the Bronze Age, and the Iron Age, corre- 
sponding with the Turanian family, the ancestors of the Celtic races, 
and the Aryans. In the old world, he says, the Typical Turanians 
were the Egyptians: from the Egyptians the Greeks borrowed, as he 
thinks, the Dorian style; from the Assyrians (impure Turanians or 
impure Aryans), they borrowed the Ionic style ; and the “ honeysuckle 
ornament,’ common to Greece and Assyria, is an indication of the 
derivative character of Greek art. Regarding the Pelasgians as a pre- 
Hellenic race, and getting moderately warm himself with the book- 
worms who lose their tempers, Mr. Fergusson ventures to suggest that 
he knows something of the Pelasgi. Here is light at last, it may be 
thought. Those dreadful Pelasgi are now to be brought to book, and 
we shall see them in their true colours, and know who they were, and 
where they came from, and where they went to, and all about them. 
Mr. Grote, believing in the historic Pelasgi, is convinced that the 
ancient Pelasgi were not knowable, but is quite willing to allow all 
who are so inclined to call the unknown Grecian Foretime Pelasgic, 
premising only that the name carried with it no assured predicates, 
no real extension of knowledge. Thirlwall, adopting a critical, refining 
process, endeavours to disengage history from fiction, and agrees pretty 
closely with Mr. Fergusson about his Pelasgians. As to Niebuhr, he 
appears to have satisfied himself that there was a time when the 
Pelasgians, perhaps the most extended people in all Europe, spread 
from the Po and the Arno to the Rhyndakus. Now what does Mr. 
Fergusson tell us? He takes us to the ruins at Mycene and Orcho- 
menos, and infers from them that at the time of the war of Troy 
a people were supreme in Greece who were not Hellens, but who were 
closely allied to the Etruscans and other tomb-building, art-loving 
people, and in an Ionic-like scroll, and in the Gate of Lions at 
Mycenz, he traces the Assyrian origin of this architecture. If his 
evidence is sound (it is not very strong), we may be justified in 
referring “the Cyclopean” architecture to Asia; but we do not learn 
who were the Pelasgi, nor have we any intimation as to what was the 
language they spoke. Quite conceding to Mr. Fergusson the use of 
the tools which he handles, we could wish often to have more result ; 
and after his preliminary announcement, we are disappointed rather 
than gratified at his hitherto not very original disclosures. He quotes 
Mr. Layard, which is quite right ; and, he abridges the Rev. George 
Rawlinson, accepting his views of the Aryans and their religion, which 
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these gentlemen agree was monotheistic; but we had anticipated 
more originality and more novel information from Mr. Fergusson. 
His reflections are often just; but when in his dogmatism he 
implies that Comte’s Law of the Three Phases is disproved by ethno- 
graphy, we believe him to be profoundly mistaken. Once we meet 
with an intimation that fairly astonishes us—that the Temple of 
Jerusalem was destroyed B.c. 972. The Exodus is dated B.c. 1312, 
which isa date incompatible with the statement in 1 Kings vi., which 
places that event 480 years before the Building of the Temple; but in 
this case the author seems consciously to surrender the received Bible 
chronology, which fixes the Egyptian deliverance in the year B.c. 
1491. Mr. Fergusson’s book, however, if not so original or so cogent 
in argument as might be expected from his own announcement, is an 
informing, lucid, and pleasant digest of our historical knowledge of the 
most useful of the fine arts—the art of building palaces, temples, 
churches, tombs, bridges, aqueducts. 

A History of the City of Rome, forms a companion volume to 
that just noticed. The author, Mr. Dyer, quarrels with Niebuhr 
and Sir George Cornewall Lewis on similar grounds to those on 
which Mr. Fergusson justifies his hostility. Thrice is he armed 
that hath his quarrel just; and we are bound to say that in our opi- 
nion Mr. Dyer is entitled to an occasional triumph over his opponent. 
But if the critic of Roman history was unduly sceptical, the critic’s 
critic is unduly credulous. A man who can believe in Romulus is 
capable of believing in a great deal. Accordingly we find that Mr. 
Dyer believes that there were Christian churches in St. Paul’s time 
because he reads in 1 Cor. xi. 18, “ When ye come together in the 
church,” éy éxxAnoig. He might almost as well believe that the 
Apostles kept their carriages because we read, Acts xxii. 15, “ After 
those days we took up our carriages and went up to Jerusalem.” Follow- 
ing a sharp and sometimes successful critique on what he regards the 
historical heresies of the late Cornewall Lewis, Mr. Dyer gives us 
his version of the legendary history of Rome, not believing all the 
old fairy tales, but only fancying that a residuum of historic fact may 
be got out of Livy’s recital of the primitive history of Rome. This 
takes us down to the burning of the city, a.c. 363. About thirteen 
years before this event was recorded in the public chronicle the first 
duly-observed eclipse of the sun, and from the beginning of the fifth 
century the registered numbers of the census begin to look as if they 
might be historical. Therefore we can go some way with Mr. Dyer 
in his anti-sceptical reaction, but we cannot quite see our road back 
to Romulus. When our author gets fairly into his subject he tells us 
a great deal that is worth knowing about the city and its structures, 
breaking up his material into separate masses, and leading from the 
capture of Rome by the Gauls, through the reign of Augustus Cesar 





2 «*A History of the City of Rome, its Structures and Monuments. From its 
Foundation to the end of the Middle Ages.” By Thomas H. Dyer, LL.D., 
author of article Roma in Dr. Smith’s “ Dictionary of Ancient Geography,” 
‘¢ History of Modern Europe,” &c. London: Longmans. 1865. 
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and his successors, to the death of Hadrian, and from the death of 
Hadrian to the death of Constantine, and onward to the extinction 
of the Western Empire, its restoration under Charlemagne, and the 
close of the Middle Ages. Research, sagacity, intelligent and recent 
study, all combine to make Mr. Dyer a valuable first-class cicerone. 
In the section on the monuments built or rebuilt by Augustus he has 
carefully studied the Monumentum Ancyranum, but not in the im- 
proved edition of Theodore Mommsen. Mr. Dyer differs from 
Zumpt as to the tripartite temple of Jupiter, Minerva, &c. on the 
Aventine; Mommsen agrees with Zumpt. Mr. Dyer considers that 
there was a temple to Libertas, as well as a temple to Jupiter ; 
Mommsen thinks that the tituli Orelliani are conclusive as to the 
recognition of a Jupiter Libertas, and that Libertas is not here a 
separate divinity, and that consequently Augustus did not build two 
distinct temples to Jupiter and Libertas. Page 213 we find the 
nephews of Augustus, instead of the nephew (Perrot’s reading) ; and 
in the same place we are told that Augustus presided forty-seven times 
at the regular games, twenty times more than the Monumentum 
Ancyranum attests. In an earlier portion of the work Mr. Dyer calls 
attention to the new theory of Signor Rosa, on the Roma Quadrata. 
This theory has been suggested by discoveries connected with the 
excavations made on the Palatine by order of the Emperor Napoleon III. 
who has purchased from the King of Naples that portion of it which 
comprises the Farnese Gardens. Signor Rosa, the superintendent of 
these excavations, infers, from the recently-discovered intermontium 
or depression traversing the hill from north to south, and dividing 
it, like the Capitoline, into two distinct eminences, that the city of 
Romulus occupied only the western portion of the hill, to which he 
gives the name of Germalus, one of the old names of the Palatine ; 
while to the eastern eminence he assigns the name of Velia. Mr. 
Dyer is willing to accept the second part of the hypothesis, but 
proposes an amendment as regards the first part. He thinks that the 
greater portion of the western division of the hill was the original 
Palatium, and that the consecrated tract where the germani or twin 
brothers, Romulus and Remus, came ashore, was the only portion of it 
that bore the name of Germalus. That portion lay towards the 
Forum Boarium. But we must refer our readers to Mr. Dyer’s 
attractive volume for what more he says on this subject, and the 
deductions which he draws from Signor Rosa’s premises. 

Less than two years from the present time M. Parent, travelling 
in the Holy Land, succeeded to his own satisfaction in identifying an 
isolated and rocky ascent called Djephtah, in the neighbourhood of 
Nazareth, with the famous Jotapata of Josephus, which the war-engines 
of the Romans assailed with such fatal results. The description 
which M. Parent gives of this spot resembles that which we 
find in the pages of the Jewish historian. The city was built 
on a mountain, and accessible only on the north side, Sur- 





3 “Sitge de Jotapata, episode de la Révolte des Juifs (66—70 de notre ére).” 
Par Auguste Parent. London and Edinburgh : Williams and Norgate. 1866. 
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rounded by other mountains, it was completely hidden from 
the view. So Djephtah has the north side united to a moun- 
tain by a rising ground covered with ruins, and is similarly con- 
cealed from sight. Schultz and Robinson, no less than M. Parent 
himself, are of opinion that this is the site of the ancient Jotapata. 
The author of the historical brochure before us, after a brief introduc- 
tion to his work, avails himself of the opportunity to relate the story 
of the first terrible episode in the work of repression which the 
Romans undertook to carry out. His authority is of course 
Josephus, in whose narrative of the patriotic defence and furious 
assault he sees only occasional exaggerations ; the substance, and even 
the general circumstances of the history of the siege, as told by 
Josephus, being accepted as authentic. The form, however, is original, 
and may attract readers who, not caring to turn to the passage in the 
“ Wars of the Jews,” may yet feel pleasure in the perusal of a modern 
version of the siege of Jotapata in clear and vigorous French. 

Gipsies and Jews have many things in common—so at least says Mr. 
Walter Simson,‘ in a queer sortof book, witha preface, two introductions, 
and a disquisition on the past, present,and future of Gipsydom—and we 
shall not now dispute the truth of the assertion. In a rambling talk 
about gipsies, some curious information is given respecting the habits 
of this wandering race, which is rather a favourite with at least one of 
the writers, while the Jews get a regular theological wigging for their 
impenitent heart of unbelief. Mr. Walter Simson professes to have 
corresponded with Sir Walter Scott and with Mr. William Laidlaw, the 
manager of the Abbotsford estate, the subject of course being gipsies and 
their language. The “ History of the Gipsies,” says the editor, should 
have been introduced to the world long ere now ; but the author, a timid 
and nervous man, having the fear of reviewers and gipsies before his 
eyes, postponed the publication. Having “descended into the tomb,” 
he is now safe from the assaults of the critic and the Egyptian, and his 
more courageous representative gives us the “ History ” enlarged with 
his own rather silly disquisition. The book really does give us some- 
thing like a consecutive narrative of the wandering race, from its first 
appearance in Europe down to the present day. As we are certainly 
among the outsiders whose ignorance of gipsydom excites the disdain 
of the editor, we shall not attempt to pass any judgment on the per- 
formance. For aught we know to the contrary, its statements may be 
authentic. The book contains lists of gipsy words; it partly goes 
with Mr. Borrow in his views, partly differs from him. The gipsy lan- 
guage is allowed to be Hindostani: but the gipsies are confidently 
pronounced not to be an expelled Indian tribe, but descendants of the 
mixed multitude (probably of the Shepherd Kings) that went up out of 
Egypt with the children of Israel, when the Jews and the gipsies, we 
suppose, had a great dealin common. They are, therefore, in some 
sense Egyptians, though they derive their language from their supposed 





4 “A History of the Gipsies, with specimens of the Gipsy Language.” By 
Walter Simson. Edited, with Preface, Introduction, Notes, &c., by James Simson. 
London : Sampson Low, Son, wid Marston. Edinburgh: Menzies, 1865. 
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place of sojourn from India. We believe that the character of their 
language is now a settled point. Max Miiller speaks of it as belong- 
ing equally to Asia and Europe, and calls it an Aryan language. 
Degraded in its grammar, he observes, and with a dictionary stolen 
from all the countries through which the Zingari passed, this language 
is clearly an exile from Hindostan. The editor of the “ History of the 
Gipsies ” estimates the entire Egyptian population in the British Isles 
at 300,000. Mr. Walter Simson, in mentioning the gipsy sacrifice of 
the horse, and tracing it to the Hindoo religious sacrifice of the 
Aswamedha, tells us that the ancient pagan tribes of Tartary also 
sacrificed horses, and speculates on their possible Tartar origin. But 
we are getting on dangerous ground, and as we have no wish to 
illustrate the proverb, we break off before catching the gipsy’s hypo- 
thetical ancestor. 

Mr. Glover’s Chronicle, “ Le Livere de Reis de Brittanie,”> begins 
twelve hundred years before the birth of our Lord, when Brutus, the 
son of Silvius, with his wife Ynogen, and with his three sons, after the 
Trojan war was over, came to England, and ends nearly a century before 
Mr. Simson’s descendants of the Shepherd Kings made their mysterious 
appearance in Europe. Mr. Glover attributes the authorship to Peter 
of Ickham. He does not consider that the work has any indepen- 
dent value ; but as a careful compendium of good historians, he thinks 
it may be useful to students. He has endeavoured to translate the 
peculiar French dialect in which it is written so literally that a boy 
desiring to learn how to construe it, might find help in his volume. Of 
course the later portions of the work give pictures of life which enable 
us to feel our relations to the past; but in the first page we seem to be 
wandering out of time into fable-land. When Brutus called the land 
Great Britain, after his own name, Eli was judge of the children of 
Israel. When Camber, the son of Locrinus, called Wales Cambria, 
David reigned in Jerusalem. A few generations after an eagle used to 
speak, either at Canterbury, Winchester, or Shaftesbury, or at all three 
places. After that, again, Bladud built Bath. He also made the Hot 
Baths. Afterwards he made himself wings and flew as far as London, 
then called Trinovant, and there he fell and broke his neck—the best 
thing that could happen to so flighty a personage. We do not 
see the great use of this publication, but we think Mr. Glover’s 
patience in working his way through the chaos of early French truly 
admirable. 

This chronicle brings us down to the fourteenth century. Mr. 
T. A. Trollope resumes his “History of Florence” with the fifteenth.§ 
This history of four hundred years is characterized by the action of the 
democratic faith that freedom is the one great need, without which all 
else availed not to save the city. Unfortunately, this love of liberty de- 





5 “Le Livere de Reis de Brittanie et le Livere de Reis d’ Angleterre.” Edited 
by John Glover, M.A., Vicar of Brading, Isle of Wight. Published by the 
authority of the Lords Commissioners, &c. London: Longmans. 1865, 

6 « A History of the Commonwealth of Florence from the Earliest Independence 
of the Commune to the Fall of the Republic in 1581.” By T. Adolphus Trollope, 
author of “The Girlhood of Catherine de’ Medici,” &c. &c. In four vols, Vol. III. 
London; Chapman and Hall. 1865. 
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generated into an egotistical individuality; and the real love of freedom, 
the love which values the liberty of others as fully as our own, was not 
the animating motive of Florentine politics. Mr. Trollope explains 
that with the extension of the old city frontiers, and the acquisition of 
peasant-peopled strips of surrounding territory, the townsman and 
countryman alike of the new domain became simply subjects of the 
sovereign commonwealth, and not fellow-sharers in its sovereignty, 
Thus the arrangement of the relation subsisting between the conquer- 
ing and the conquered constituents was, in point of fact, “the old 
Roman municipal theory of social constitution, so wonderfully inde- 
structible in the minds and instincts of the Italian people—the civis 
Romanus idea.” Mr. Trollope, accordingly, while acknowledging the 
claims of Florence to the kindly sympathies and admiration of the 
world, still contends that in the annals of her stormy but prolific life, 
she has left mankind a larger legacy of warning than of example. 
The Medicean period is of course that specially treated of in these con- 
cluding volumes of Mr. Trollope’s valuable and attractive history. 
Mr. Trollope has written somewhat diffusely, but with excellent pur- 
pose and effect, on the character of that brilliant despotism. The 
Medicean absolutism was the natural antecedent of Florentine subju- 
gation. Florence became more exclusive, more egotistical, more demo- 
ralized, as the system of personal domination developed itself, as the 
people were better fed and better amused, as the artisan was more pro- 
fitably employed, and the professor of literature, of art, and every 
liberal pursuit, was more honourably entertained. The anti-absolutist 
reflections of Mr. Trollope, sound as they are, would gain in force if 
they were expressed in fewer words; and as no human arrangement is 
so good but what it carries with it some defects or inconveniences, so, 
perhaps none is so bad but what it offers some advantages which go 
to make the sum total of evil less. It may be doubted whether Mr. 
Trollope has done complete justice to the good in the Medicean tyranny ; 
while he has done his utmost to bring out its evil. On the varied con- 
tents of his work we have too little space to expatiate. His third 
volume opens with the death of Giovanni de Medici, the author of the 
popular taxation reform, the wealthy banker and founder of the family 
greatness. ‘The government of Cosmo, his son, the builder of sump- 
tuous structures and the encourager of philosophy and art, is described 
in this book. The seventh book ends with the conspiracy of the Pazzi, 
and the eighth with the flight of Pietro de’ Medici. This book records 
the death of Lorenzo the Magnificent, the merciless captor of Volterra, 
the appropriator of the funds destined for the marriage-portion of the 
citizens’ daughters, and the destroyer of so many innocent victims after 
the conspiracy of the Pazzi. “The death-bed confession,” in which 
Savonarola stands by the side of the penitent, is an impressive narra- 
tive. The story of the remarkable man, thus introduced, is told 
partly in the eighth and partly in the ninth book, which contains the 
history of the Medicean interregnum. ‘This is, perhaps, the most 
interesting portion of the whole work. The figure of the prophet 
moves through it, persuading, influencing, ruling the people. Much 
of what Mr. Trollope says of the failure and incoherence of this earnest 
whole-hearted priest, a man eager to fight against evil, yet, if our his- 
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torian be right, frustrating his own objects by the use of the political 
power that the times had placed in his hands, is well worth considera- 
tion. Yet are not some of his objections equally applicable. to the 
mystic and prophet, in all times and in all places? The profession of 
prophet is a precarious one, jeopardizing the sincerity of the man ; and 
possibly, though no charlatan, the Italian seer may have had his 
hours of professional insincerity. Following the martyrdom of Savo- 
narola, we have an account of the struggle before Pisa, the progress of 
Cesare Borgia, and the war policy of the soldier-pope, Julius II., who 
drove out the French, the very people whose arrival was so desired by 
Savonarola. The tenth and last book depicts the events in the his- 
tory of Florence from the return of the Medici to the fall of the re- 
public, a.p. 1530. Mr. Trollope is so good an historian that we only 
regret that he is not a better one. His industry is great, his research 
praiseworthy, his knowledge comprehensive, his style fluent, animated, 
and manly, his reflective faculty sufficiently vigorous. His remarks on 
the influence of Platonism, on monetary affairs, on absolute govern- 
ment, on fantastic superstition in an age of perishing faith, all show 
that Mr. Trollope thinks as he writes. But his possession of partial 
power serves to make us discontented. He gives us so much that 
we want more. His narrative is spirited, but the actors hardly seem 
alive. He doesnot make us see the scene which he tries to paint. He 
wants concentration and graphic force, a realizing imagination—in 
short, his style, though pleasant, is often diffuse, and occasionally 
recals the sensational paragraph writer. His colloquialisms are de- 
testable. It is bad enough “to come to grief” in his pages, or “ do 
things in a genteel style,” but when he talks of Volterra “kicking 
up its heels for the fourth time,” we kick up our own and trot off. 

Far inferior to Mr. Trollope in the mental qualities necessary for 
historical composition, Mr. Yonge has written his volumes on the 
Bourbon rule in France, in language free from vulgarisms, and an 
enthusiasm cooled down to freezing-point.’ His well-behaved and 
extremely respectable Muse begins her tale with a review of the events 
that preceded the accession of Henry IV., and proposes to continue it 
to the deposition of Charles X. His estimate of Henry, in the fourth 
chapter of the work, is thoughtful and impartial. In an earlier 
chapter he contrasts the condition of France, when the assassin’s 
knife terminated his reign, with its condition twelve years before, 
when his predecessor, Henry III., was murdered. It was estimated 
that during the entire period of the civil war a million of people had 
been killed, and 128,000 houses destroyed. Barefaced dishonesty was 
the rule and not the exception. The most upright of the nobles helped 
themselves from the national purse, or made free with the royal 
revenue; the most corrupt of their order, the men who had directed 
the finances of the kingdom, to facilitate and conceal their delinquen- 
cies, complicated and perplexed the public accounts, so that it was 





7 “The History of France under the Bourbons, a.D. 1589—1830.”? By Charles 
Duke Yonge. Author of “The History of the British Navy,” &c., &c. Vols. 
I., II. London: Tinsley Brothers. 1866. 
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almost impossible to ascertain the amount of revenue or expenditure, 
and therefore almost impossible to suggest a remedy. In short, com- 
merce and trade were annihilated, and the manufacturing and agricul- 
tural arts were nearly forgotten. On the death of Henry IV. “order 
and tranquillity had taken the place of outrage and faction ; economy 
and purity had superseded waste and corruption; the treasury was 
relieved of debt; the revenue was augmented, yet no class was 
oppressed by undue or excessive exactions.’” The merit of Mr. Yonge’s 
book is its compactness. He gives you a correct summary of events ; 
but he seldom or never throws life or colour into his narrative. In 
his portraits of the principal actors in the Bourbon drama, so far as it 
has been played in these volumes, he endeavours to present you with a 
faithful, not a faithfully-striking likeness. Generally impartial, his 
prepossessions we suspect are Conservative. Perhaps his bias in favour 
of royalty inclines him to put in a plea for Catherine, and his love of 
established order to describe Cromwell as “ the murderer.” Though de- 
ficient in picturesque detail, the narrative sometimes records an interest- 
ing or illustrative fact. Thus Mr. Yonge identifies the Man in the 
Iron Mask with Matthioli, the minister of the Duke of Savoy, who 
for an alleged betrayal of confidence incurred the displeasure of Louis 
XIV., who kidnapped and threw him into a prison, and to keep his 
seizure secret compelled him to wear a mask of black velvet which he 
was never allowed to remove. So the statement that, in ten years’ 
duelling, two thousand gentlemen of France had perished, exemplifies 
the manners of the times. The Pope’s eulogy on the fanatic Clement, 
and his comparison of the benefits which his crime secured for the 
human race, to those consequent on the incarnation and resurrection 
of Christ, shows us the true nature of that zeal which is not accord- 
ing to knowledge. In p. 53 of vol. ii. we find a double account of 
the origin of the name of La Fronde, a word adopted as a party 
badge. The explanation given by De Retz is, that one of the depu- 
ties, a M. Bachaumont, deriding the pusillanimity of his colleagues, 
who were very bold in the absence of the Duke of Orleans, but abated 
their pretension when he was present, compared them to the school- 
boys slinging under the city walls, who, when they saw the police 
coming to interrupt their sport, ran away, but resumed it as soon as’ 
the officer had turned his back. The explanation given by Mademoi- 
selle de Montpensier is somewhat different. Bachaumont said of his 
party, she observes, “je la fronderai bien’”—fronder having a meta- 
phorical meaning, like a rather unclassical expression of our own, “to 
have a shy at.” The word was caught up, repeated, sung in a jingling 
rhyme by Barillon, and finally, when the parliament and its supporters 
broke out into open insurrection, appropriated by the party called 
collectively La fronde, each individual member being termed wn 
frondeur. But we must leave the reader to trace in Mr. Yonge’s own 
pages the history of a war which Michelet calls the most ridiculous 
of wars—a revolt of the lawyers. With the dissolution of the Fronde 
terminated ninety years of civilecommotion. It began in the minority 
of Louis XIV., in the year of the treaty of Westphalia. Mr. Yonge 
closes his second volume with the death of this king, whose reign was 
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the longest that has ever been granted to any monarch, and who, if 
not a great king, was the official representative of a great age in 
France. How many more volumes will be required to complete this 
somewhat dry but not uninstructive history, we cannot say. 

In 1662 the Grand Monarque purchased Dunkirk of Charles II.® 
About five years after a Dutch fleet anchored up the Thames, a de- 
tachment of it forced the chain at Chatham, burned several of the 
finest ships, and carried off the Royal Charles, the largest of all, to be 
sent as a trophy to Holland. In the panic created by the tidings, 
the unprotected state of the ships and forts was the subject of indig- 
nant discussion, and the generality of the people not only grieved, but 
“ suggested their discontent” against those who counselled the king 
to sell Dunkirk, caused the strength of Upnor Castle to be taken 
away, and in short, were answerable for the mismanagement of the 
naval affairs of the country. The proceedings of the Dutch fleet, the 
action of the citizens of London, the conclusion of peace, and the 
meeting of parliament, are some of the topics illustrated in the 
Calendar of 1667, edited by Mrs. M. A. Everett Green, who has intro- 
duced the volume with a preface, and facilitated its examination by a 
general index. 

About a hundred years after the Revolution which finally disposed 
of the Stuart family in England, occurred the terrible catastrophe which 
in a neighbouring country prepared the way for the final overthrow of 
the ill-fated and, generally speaking, ill-conditioned Bourbons.® 
Detesting the crimes of the French Revolution, though still believing 
it to have been a beneficent event, we welcome any exposure of the 
errors into which the advocates of that revolution have fallen. Among 
the critics of the historians who have regarded it with favour, is 
M. Mortimer-Ternaux. Since the first volume of this gentleman’s 
history of “La Terreur”’ was published, four others have appeared, 
of which we have seen only the last. This fifth instalment commences 
with the recital of events following the triumph of Dumouriez, and 
ends with the trial and execution of Louis XVI. The author's judg- 
ment of the king’s character is in unison with the estimate which is 
universally accepted. Louis was a good, amiable man, but an incapable 
king. Constitutionally inviolable, M. Mortimer-Ternaux thinks that, 
on that ground, if on no other, Louis ought to have escaped his 
miserable fate ; but he adduces evidence in proof of his position, that 
the votes of some of the members of the Convention were in direct 
contradiction to their real convictions, and were extorted not by their 
reason but by their fears. We are sorry to find the name of the great 
Carnot in the list of those who would have given a different verdict 
had they dared. We should have more confidence in our author if we 





8 “ Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of the reign of Charles II., 1665, 
preserved in Her Majesty’s Public Record Office.” Edited by Mary Ann Everett 
Green, author of ‘‘The Lives of the Princesses of England.” Under the direc- 
tion of the Master of the Rolls, &c. London: Longmans. 1866. 

9 “ Histoire de la Terreur, 1792—1794, d’aprés les documents authentiques et des 
pieces inédites.” Par M. Mortimer-Ternaux, de l'Institut. Tome Cinquiéme. 
Paris. 1866. 
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did not find him mistaking Thomas Paine for an American ; at least 
he describes him as a publiciste Americain, and he calls the United 
States his country, though in reality only his adopted country. What 
excuse, in any case, is there for an author who undertakes to correct 
his predecessors spelling the “rebellious needleman’s’’ name with a 
Y? In the sixty pages of elucidatory notes at the end of the volume 
is an inquiry into the truth of the story of the alleged poisoning of 
Gamain, the locksmith, reported by “le bibliophile Jacob,” and 
erroneously alleged by the historian to have been adopted by M. Louis 
Blane. M. Mortimer-Ternaux does not believe a word of it. His 
refutation of the calumny should be read attentively by those who do, 
of whom Louis Blanc is not one. 

The “ History of the British Empire in India from 1844 to 1862,” 
is a record of the leading events in war and government, written in a 
fluent and readable style by Mr. Lionel James Trotter° It is 
intended to form a sequel to Thornton’s “History of India.” Far 
from considering it as exhaustive or finally authoritative, Mr. Trotter 
declares that the period of which he writes has yet to be worthily 
handled by “some future Milman, gifted with all the special knowledge 
of the late Mr. James Mill.” The work is designed to be completed 
in two volumes. The first only is published. 1t brings the history 
down from the appointment of Lord Hardinge to the retirement of 
the Marquis of Dalhousie. Mr. Trotter is fortunate in his subject, 
the period he has chosen being, as he well describes it, remarkable in 
itself for great events, sweeping changes, splendid conquests, and “ for 
one tremendous uprising of Eastern pride, ignorance, ambition, 
fanaticism against Western zeal, learning, haughtiness, strength of 
will, and readiness to trample on all opposing claims of feeling or 
tradition.’ His narrative is a lucid, well-written chronicle of the 
great battles and political changes, the most remote of which have 
occurred during the lifetime of men who are still young. Many who 
have followed the progress of Indian events, who perhaps were per- 
sonally interested in the great campaigns of the Punjab, or in the 
military incidents of the Burmese war, many to whom the names of 
Moodkee, Ferozshuhur, Aliwal, and Sobraon, suggest an almost 
classical renown, may trace their history in the quiet and flowing 
narrative of Mr. Trotter. What brilliant reputations were acquired 
in this period of 1842—1862 may be seen almost at a glance from the 
volume before us. Pottinger, Napier, Edwards, Gough, Campbell, 
Dalhousie are among the many distinguished men whose abilities in 
battle or in council were employed to uphold or extend our British 
Empire in India. In the concluding volume we shall find others, of 
equal note, whose heroic and sagacious acts fill the interval between 
the vice-regency of Lord Canning and the final enthronement of the 
parliamentary council which has superseded the great Company in 





10 «“‘The History of the British Empire in India, from the appointment of Lord 
Hardinge to the Political Extinction of the Kast India Company, 1844 to 1862,” &c. 
By Lionel James Trotter, late of the 2nd Bengal Fusiliers. In 2 vols. Vol. I, 
London: Allen and Co, 1866. 
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whose name and under whose authority that empire had attained so 
rapid and so magnificent an extension. 

In Mr. R. G. Watson’s “ History of Persia” during the present 
century, we have a work which, in its general character, resembles 
that which we have just noticed." It is intended, in some sort, as a 
continuation of Sir J. Malcolm’s work, but goes back a little way to 
give a summary of the leading events which prepared for the establish- 
ment of the Kafar dynasty towards the end of the last century. The 
introductory chapter describes the country and the people, their 
manners, education, religion, and prospects. The manners consist in 
the practice of general immorality, including dishonesty, mendacity, 
and intolerance. ‘The education consists chiefly in reading, writing, 
andarithmetic. The religion is a sectarian Mahommedanism, and the 
prospects are semi-stagnation and British rule. On the other hand, 
every village in Persia has its bath and its ice-house; and though 
domestic slavery exists there, all field-labour is free. ‘Two hundred 
and fifty-three monarchs have mounted the Persian throne in succes- 
sion, and the constitutional theory of Persia is, that the king is the 
State, and that all men live for the king. The authority of the king, 
or shah, is checked by the precepts of the Koran. The military force 
of Persia is supposed to consist of a hundred thousand men. The 
soldiers are hardy, patient, enduring; but all their good qualities are 
neutralized by the vicious regulations of the country. Till the Karl 
of Mornington selected Captain Malcolm as our representative at the 
Court of Tehran, in or about 1800, no English diplomatist had been 
employed in Persia since the reign of Charles II. The object of this 
mission was twofold—to counteract the possible designs of the French 
nation with regard to Persia, and to relieve India from the annual 
alarm of the threatened invasion of Zemar Shah. A commercial 
treaty and a political treaty were concluded between the envoy from 
India and the prime minister of Persia. The Russian war ending in 
the peace of Gulistan, and the cession of eight or more provinces to 
the invading power, the renewal of war, the seizure and capture of 
Erivan, and the treaty of Turkomanchai, the accession of Mahomed 
Shah, and the siege of Herat, the suspension of diplomatic relations 
between England and Persia, the declaration and conduct of the war 
between these two countries, and the defeat of the Persians and resto- 
ration of peace in 1857, with the treaty signed by Lord Cowley at 
Paris, are among the salient topics of Mr. Watson’s narrative. Some 
indications of advancing civilization in Persia are given in this history. 
But the ill success and premature fate of the Meerza Teki Khan, the 
commander-in-chief of the Persian army, and the possible regenerator 
of his country, shows the true condition of Persia, and seems to point 
the moral that “no Government can force progress if the people 
be unsound.” The story of this ill-starred minister’s career may be 
contrasted with the popular (not the official) triumph of the fanatic 





1 “A History of Persia, from the beginning of the Nineteenth Century to the 
year 1858, &c.” By Robert Grant Wilson, formerly attached to Her Majesty's 
Legation at the Court of Persia. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1866. 
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Bab. Bab declared the mission of Mahommed at an end, announced 
himself as the inaugurator of a new era, asserted that he was God, or 
an incarnation of God, and contended that heaven was his true home. 
The temporary disappearance of Bab, just before he was shot to death, 
had led his followers to infer for a moment that he had actually 
ascended into heaven. The inference was destroyed before it hardened 
into faith. In endeavouring to escape, Bab missed his way, was recap- 
tured and shot ; but Zinjah, which his adherents had seized, was still 
defended by courageous men and devoted maidens. “In vain were the 
conspirators shot, sabred, or burnt to death. They met their fate with 
the utmost firmness, and none of them cared to accept the life which 
was offered to them on the simple condition of reciting the Moslem 
creed. Bab was shot in the month of May, 1850. 

The political attitude of Napoleon I. after his matrimonial alliance 
with Austria, the menacing prospect of a Russian war, and the con- 
sequent danger to Prussia, caused all the friends of Frederick William 
to rally round their king. Among them was Gneisenau, who, in con- 
junction with Hardenberg, Scharnhorst, Boyen, and Bliicher projected 
different political and military plans, strengthened the fortresses, and 
promoted the efficiency of the army, Gneisenau’s career is described 
in the circumstantial life, of which G. H. Pertz has published his 
second instalment.!’ His activity appears to have been incessant. 
In Austria, Russia, Sweden, and England, he endeavoured to carry 
out the object he had at heart—the overthrow of Napoleon. The 
Prince Regent, the Duke of York, and the Duke of Cambridge were 
favourable to his views. His decided military talent, his indefatigable 
zeal, his conduct in battle, his general career in fact, till his appoint- 
ment as Governor-General of Silesia, are the subjects of discussion or 
narration in the second volume of Pertz’s life of the distinguished 
field-marshal, A third volume is promised, bringing the biography 
down to the second peace of Paris. 

Numerous biographical works await our notice——a notice which, in 
some instances, must be very cursory. 

Captain (?) Henderson, “ The Soldier of Three Queens,” !* served in 
Portugal, when the object of the Brazilian expedition which he had 
joined was to establish Donna Maria on the throne of that country: in 
Spain, where he acted as Captain in the British Auxiliary Brigade, and 
fought in the cause of Queen Isabella till the termination of the War 
of Succession. After this he joined the 12th Lancers as first-assistant 
in the riding department—* marched with that corps by the Overland 
Route from India to the Crimea—was present at the siege and capture 
of Sebastopol, and the subsequent operations between Eupatoria and 
Simpheropol — and returned with the regiment to England at the 





12 “Tas Leben des Feldmarschalls Grafen Reithardt von Gneisenau.” Von G,. 
H. Pertz. Zweiter Band, 1810 bis 1813. Mit einem Steindruck, London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1865. 

13 «The Soldier of Three Queens: a Narrative of Personal Adventure.” By R. 
Henderson, late of the 12th Royal Lancers, and formerly Captain in the British 
Auxiliary Brigade in the Service of H.M.C. Majesty the Queen of Spain. In 
2 vols. London: Saunders, Otley, and Co. 1866. 
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Peace,” when, being in extremely bad health, he quitted the service of 
the third Queen whom he had had the honour of serving. An orphan, 
whose father died in debt, a soldier of fortune, a driver of a cuach, and 
a gentleman jockey, Captain Henderson has had various adventures 
and experiences, which he has told, perhaps with some allowable em- 
bellishments, in his own lively, “rough-and-tumble” fashion. He gives 
his own view, less from personal observation than on evidence, of the 
battle of Balaclava, Nolan’s famous order, Lord Cardigan’s noble and 
gallant bearing, the perfect acumen and judgment of Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, and the military incapacity of civilians for the appreciation of 
military movements, and even military language. 

A popular “ Life of Richard Cobden,’’* offers a sufficiently full and 
a really interesting account of the great free-trade statesman, who even 
in his life-time became an historical character. We wish that Mr. 
McGilchrist, his admiring biographer, had not called Cobden an apostle, 
nor made occasional use of other tall words; but in such a case a little 
sign-painting may be easily tolerated. Mr. Cobden was born at Dun- 
ford, near Midhurst, in Sussex, on the 3rd of June, 1804. Before 
Cobden was born, Charles Fox sat for the borough, and in its gram- 
mar-school Sir C. Lyell, like Cobden himself, received the rudiments 
of education. Other local associations might be particularized which 
make this part of Sussex classical. For the life of the “ Apostle” 
himself we send our readers to Mr. McGilchrist’s pleasing volume. 

Captain Gronow’s final reminiscences!5 are recorded in the fourth 
volume of the entertaining series which he has given to the world. 
The concluding instalment contains some amusing anecdotes and some 
tolerable mots. A few weeks before his death Captain Gronow wrote, 
“T have lived long enough to have lost all my dearest and best friends.” 
An Eton boy, an officer in the Guards, serving in the Peninsula and 
present at Waterloo, a member of Parliament, and a man of fashion, 
Captain Gronow led a life full of incident, and his gossiping narratives 
sometimes indicate that he had been a part of all that he had seen. 
Descended from an ancient Welsh family in Glamorganshire, he entered 
the army at the age of eighteen, and died in Paris on the 20th of No- 
vember, 1865, in his seventy-second year. We gather these facts from 
a short and sensible advertisement prefixed to “Captain Gronow’s 
Last Recollections.” 

The memoir of a merchant prince and public benefactor of 
Glasgow,!° who represented his native city in the Reform Parliament, 
travelled in Italy, and wrote long, informing letters containing his im- 
pressions of the scenery, art, and inhabitants of that beautiful penin- 





14 ¢* Richard Cobden, the Apostle of Free Trade,” &. By John McGilchrist, 
author of ‘*The Life of Lord Dundonald,’ &c. London: Lockwood and Co. 
1865. 

15 “¢Captain Gronow’s Last Recollections: being the Fourth and Final Series 
of his Reminiscences and Anecdotes. With a Portrait.’? London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 1866. 

16 “ Memoirs of James Ewing, Esq. of Strathleven, formerly Lord-Provost of 
Glasgow and M.P. for that City, LL.D. of the Province of Glasgow. With a 
Series of Letters written while on a Tour in Italy, Switzerland,” &c. By the Rev. 
Macintosh Mackay, LL.D. Glasgow : James Maclehose. 1866. 
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sula, will interest friends and local patriots ; but it is too long, in our 
opinion, and the style is heavy and laborious. Mr. James Ewing of 
Strathleven was distinguished as much for the universality as the 
magnificence of his benefactions. A schedule of bequests, in Dr. 
Mackay’s “ Memoir,” indicates that he gave away upwards of 70,0007. 
to asylums, institutions, societies, churches, &c. Mr. Ewing, a scholar 
and antiquarian, was a member of the Maitland Club, and practically 
supported its literary character by the publication, in two quarto. 
volumes, of “The Cartulary of the See of Glasgow.” Born the 7th 
of December, 1775, he died on the 29th of November, 1853. 

After the letters of this charitable archeologist, we will glance at 
the “ Letters of Mozart,”}7 translated by Lady Wallace, from the col- 
lection of Ludwig Nohl. As the original work has already been noticed 
in a previous number of this Review, we shall only express our pleasure 
at seeing Mozart’s simple, affectionate, graceful, and sportive corre- 
spondence presented in an intelligible form to an English public, by a 
lady whose long and patient discharge of the duty of interpreter gives 
us a general confidence in her rendering, and entitles her to our grate- 
ful recognition. 

A somewhat similar case calls for similar treatment. “ Franz 
Schubert, a Musical Biography,” !8 is less a translation than a conden- 
sation from the German of Dr. Heinrich Kreissle von Hellborn, by Mr. 
Edward Wilberforce, who has obtained the author’s permission to select 
what he thought would be new and valuable to the English reader. 
In making this selection Mr. Wilberforce has not adhered to the 
words, nor followed the arrangements of the original. Sometimes, too, 
he has inserted opinions of his own. In particular, he has added an 
essay on Musical Biography, in which some of his remarks on the su- 
perfluous matter found in kindred works are correct enough, but 
perhaps hardly worth the trouble of recording. 

The life of another great artist, of Raphael Santi, the Sophocles of 
the glorious art of Form and Colour,!* would be worth telling, if there 
were anything to tell, Unfortunately, there is nothing to tell, and 
Alfred Baron von Wolzogen has told it. Of course, what we say must 
not betaken tooliterally. Raphael was born, for instance—place, Urbino; 
time, 28th of March, 1483. His father was Giovanni del Santi, a 
painter of rherit in the city where his son first saw the light. Raphael 
lost both father and mother before he was twelve, became the pupil 
of Perugino, the friend of Fra Bartolomeo and Ridolfo Ghirlandaio, 
and the protégé of the patriotic Pope Julius II. In the time of Leo X. 
the papal court occupied the apartment decorated by his pencil. 





17 “The Letters of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart (1769—1791), translated from 
the Collection of Ludwig Nohl by Lady Wallace. With a Portrait and Facsimile.” 
In 2 vols. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1866. 

18 “ Franz Schubert : a Musical Biography. From the German of Dr. Heinrich 
Kreissle von Hellborn.” By Edward Wilberforce, Author of ‘Social Life in 
Munich,” ‘‘ One with Another.” London: William H. Allen and Co. 1866. 

19 “Raphael Santi: his Life and his Works.” By Alfred Baron von Wolzogen. 
Translated by F. E. Buunett, translator of ‘‘Grimm’s Life of Michael Angelo,’” 
and ‘Gervinus’s Shakspeare Commentaries,” London : Smith and Elder. 1866. 
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Raphael was once engaged; the name of the lady was Maria di 
Bibbiena, the niece of the Cardinal Santa Maria in Portico. He was 
never married. Soon after his arrival in Rome, his biographer tells us, 
“he appears to have formed an affection which only terminated with 
his life ;”” adding, in an unconscious epigram, “though it cannot be 
considered quite certain whether it was always one and the same 
maiden whom he loved during this period.” In this case, Raphael 
must have resembled Byron’s coquette, who, when she vows eternal 
attachment, simply specifies three weeks. ‘ According to the records 
of the Abbate Melchior Missirini, which are, however, not very ere- 
dible, his beloved was the daughter of a turf-burner, living near Santa 
Sicilia, on the other side of the Tiber.’”? From an annotated copy of 
Vasari’s “ Biographies,’ it appears that the girl was called Margarita; 
she is now generally called the Fornarina, without any decided tes- 
timony whence the name arose. She may have been the same maiden 
who, according to Vasari, was in Raphael’s house at the time of his 
death ;” all of which potential-mood information is extremely satisfac- 
tory. As Raphael was born, so also he died on Good-Friday, which 
our author calls the anniversary of the day of his birth; but which, 
being April 6th, was assuredly not his birth-day. His death, at 
thirty-seven years of age, is attributed by some to fever, or feverish 
cold; by others to sensual excesses and over-bleeding. As usual, little 
is really known of the cause of his death; but, says our author, “ that 
he loved women is an established fact ;’ so that we get at last a 
glimpse of one glorious certainty. Such is the life of Raphael, who 
“ believed in the mother of God and all his saints,”’ and who, with his 
“ Greek eye and Christian feeling” created beauty, which, in his biogra- 
pher’s judgment, makes him to the modern world what Pheidias was 
to the ancient. Baron von Wolzogen’s criticism is often interesting, 
and his ample account of the artistic career and the works of Raphael 
‘will be valued by those who are adequate judges of those deathless pro- 
ductions. The biography has been translated by Miss Bunnett, who 
has long been regarded as a competent interpreter. 

The next work that comes to hand is a biographical farrago by Mr. 
Cyrus Redding.” The past celebrities of whom he offers us his ran- 
dom records, amount to twenty. Among them are Canning, Hazlitt, 
Schlegel, Talma, O’Connell, Cuvier, Belzoni, and Czartoryski. The 
papers which we like best are those on Horace Smith, Haydon, Turner, 
Wolcott, Parr, Colton, and Beckford. Mr. Redding assures us that 
Turner was born at Barnstaple, in North Devon. Mr. Thornbury, we 
believe, states that he was born in Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, we 
presume erroneously, as Turner was himself Redding’s informant. 
Colton, the author of “ Lacon,” must have been a curiosity ; he was a 
clergyman and an unbeliever. To escape a painful operation he com- 
mitted suicide. In the notice on Parr, we find a story similar to that 
told of a late admirable preacher: “Do you know what end Don’t- 
care came to, Mr. Robertson ?” ‘“ Yes, madam ; he was crucified on 





30 ** Past Celebrities whom I have Known.” By Cyrus Redding, author 
‘* Fifty Years’ Recollections” &c. In 2 vols. London: C, J. Skeet. 1866. 
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Calvary.” When Gerald was tried in a Seotch Court for sedition, in 
defending himself he justified Reform, and said that Christ was a 
Reformer. “ Yes,” said one of the judges,“ he was a Reformer, and 


' mickle did he get by it!” It is impossible to deny that Mr. Redding 


has produced some amusing pages; but heis by no means an able 
writer or a vigorous thinker. His style is often singularly clumsy : 
his trite reflections degenerate into twaddle; and he has not the ready 
or accurate information which a literary man of his pretensions might 
reasonably be expected to possess. Why shouldn’t he know, or, having 
known and forgotten, why couldn’t he find out the name of the real or 
supposed compiler of that church creed which a patriarch of Constan- 
tinople thought might have been written by a drunken man?  Pro- 
bably Mr. Redding meant Vigilius of Thapsus, or Hilary of Poictiers. 
If Parr, however, affirmed that either of these persons was the author, 
he affirmed more than he could prove; fer the author of the creed with 
the damnable clauses, as by a happy solecism Mr. Redding once called 
the Athanasian symbol, is still unknown. Again, Mr. Kedding might 
have been better informed about Pitt’s last dying speech, since we have 
the authority of Mr. James Stanhope, who was present at his death, 
for attenuating the grandiloquent apostrophe — “Save my country, 
Heaven!” into the rather prosaic exclamation—* Oh, my country ! 
how I leave my country!” and that not in the agonies of death, but 
about two hours before his death. What will the admirer of Goethe say 
to the critical judgment of the appreciator of “ Past Celebrities,” when 
he read in the notice on Madame de Staél, that the first of modern 
poets was one who did more harm than good in the world? that the 
mind which worked out the half-human devil, was not a mind to be 
envied ? that his creations are all artificial, and that he never felt what 
he affected to feel? Or, “noting the scepticism of Germans as 
general,” what shall we say of such a silly sentence as that in which 
we are told Madame de Staél was of course a stranger to the notions 
of Strauss, Hegel, and others of the present day? Hegel died in 
1831, Madame de Staél in 1817; but as Hegel had already written his 
“ Phinomenologie des Geistes,” we see no reason why such an intellec- 
tual heroine should not have known something of Hegel’s “ notions” 
—though he was certainly not of the present day. On the other 
hand, Strauss and others, who are of the present day, could not very 
well have flourished in a past day. At any rate, they did not flourish 
till after 1817. Of course, therefore, the lady was a stranger to their 
notions ; but need Mr. Redding have told us this ? 

A work of a similar description, but with more fun and less reflec- 
tion in it, has been recently given to the world by Lord William 
Lennox, who has seen life in most of its phases, and has enjoyed peculiar 
facilities of approach to various inner circles, which he has described 
with a high-bred, good-fellow sort of cleverness that invites a lazy 
intermittent perusal.*! His portrait gallery does not show the hand 





21 ¢¢ Drafts on my Memory: being Men I have Known, Things I have Seen, 
Places I have Visited.” By Lord William Pitt Lennox. In 2 vols. London ; 
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of an artist, and some of his portraits might perhaps be dispensed 
with. Still, in a superficial way he paints the manners of the times, 
gossips about illustrious personages and brilliant reputations, and tells 
anecdotes, many of them quite new, about men and women in cottage 
and palace; about duellists, actors, actresses, bishops, poets, prize- 
fighters, naval and military officers, kings and queens, emperors and 
statesmen. A quotable story of a true reformer, who was not a first- 
rate shot, may serve as a specimen of this Ana. “One day, when 
enjoying a day’s sport with a friend in the country, and when pheasants 
and hares were numerous, the noble lord made no addition to the bag. 
On taking leave, and seeing the gamekeeper, he remarked, ‘ I suppose 
I am about the worst shot you ever saw.’ ‘Not at all, my lord,’ 
responded the man; ‘ I’ve seen many a worse; you misses them all 
so cleanly, my lord.” Among the men whom Lord William Lennox 
saw, and some of whose features he still remembers, are Wellington, 
Byron, Kemble, Brummell, Theodore Hook, Sir Robert Peel, Count 
d’Orsay, Sydney Smith, Talleyrand, Haynes Bayly, Gully the pu- 
gilistic M.P., and Fauntleroy the banker-convict. ‘George IV., too, 
as Prince Regent, and King William IV., the Dukes of York, Beau- 
fort, Richmond, and St. Albans, the Prince Louis Napoleon, and the 
Emperor Napoleon III., are among the inmates of ‘his’ noble and 
royal gallery, which is closed by the bust of the late Prince Consort.” 
“ Shadows of the Old Booksellers’ is also a collection of portraits, 
but, unlike the preceding work, it has a genuine purpose, a unity of 
subject, and a real literary character. Mr. Knight has called up some 
of the people of the past, who, not always remarkable in themselves, 
yet have a decided if secondary interest for us—first, because they are 
the representatives of what may be called pre-eminently the Trade of 
Intellect (some would suggest a Intellect, like Campbell. who toasted 
Napoleon for shooting a bookseller); and secondly, because they are 
“accompanied with shadows of many of the immortals of literature.” 
Of these intellectual middlemen, some, as Mr. Knight himself acknow- 
ledges, are obscure and ill-defined, nor are their annals particularly attrac- 
tive. The first of the shadows that we care for is Jacob Tonson, son of 
the barber-surgeon of the particoloured pole which advertised the shop 
in Holborn, who published for Otway and Dryden, and first made 
*“ Paradise Lost”? popular. 'Tonson and Lintott were Pope’s booksellers. 
Samuel Richardson is reviewed both as critic and bookseller, and 
Mr. Knight’s portrait of him is one of the best in the book. John 
Bell, of the Strand, deserves special notice. He introduced the pocket 
volume, nicely printed and appropriately embellished. For one daring 
reform he is entitled to the special gratitude of all little and some big 
boys; he discarded the long s, and thus contributed to the diffusion of 
reading made easy. Hutton, Cave, Longman, Rivington, Murray, 
Curll, Dunton, and many others will be found in the shadowy proces- 
sion led by Thomas Guy and closed by James Lackington, at the 
summons of one who is happily not yet qualified to take a distin- 





82 «‘Shadows of the Old Booksellers.” By Charles Knight. London: Bell 
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guished place as author-bookseller in the illustrious but unsubstantial 
brotherhood. 

“A Picture History of England”* contains eighty-five large 
engravings and three hundred odd pages of letter-press. Mr. Dulcken, 
the narrator, has brought together the salient facts of English history 
in a readable form, and told them with a liberal emphasis. We are 
surprised, however, to find the story of the “ Massacre of the Welsh 
Bards” recorded by a writer who has endeavoured to keep out of his 
volume “anything the reader would afterwards have to unlearn.” 

The second volume of a reprint of the “ History of New France,”*# 
by Mare Lescarbot, will interest the antiquarian geographer. “ New 
France” was the name given to that part of North America now called 
Canada, by Giovanni Verrazani, at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, when he took possession of it in the name of Francis I., in 
whose service he was then retained. The history is the production 
of an eye-witness, and was first published, we believe, before the middle 
of the seventeenth century. 

“The Superstitions of Witcheraft,”?> by Mr. Howard Williams, “ is 
designed to exhibit a consecutive review of the characteristic forms 
and facts of a creed which, in the seventeenth century, was a living 
and lively faith.” We recommend it as a popular digest of witch- 
knowledge, as well as for the moral -which it suggests; we mean 
that there are cases in which it is duty to reject human testimony, 
whatever be the number and whatever be the character of the witnesses. 
The orthodox witch-believer could refer the sceptic to the highest 
theoretic authority, the Bible, for evidence of the existence of witches, 
to the statute-book of all civilized countries, to the experience and 
practice of centuries, to the evidence of thousands of accusers, and 
perhaps of hundreds of thousands of the accused themselves. The 
great doctors of the church, the decision of learned lawyers, the 
unanimity of jurors, the procedure of parliament, the opinion of kings, 
nobles, churchmen, could all be cited in vindication of the diabolic 
reality of the alleged crime. Catholic and Protestant, the Eastern 
and Western, the Old and New World, alike believed in witchcraft. 
Luther and Innocent VIIJ., Charlemagne and James I[., Erasmus, 
Francis Bacon, Judge Hale, Jewell, and Hooker, all believed in demo- 
niacal agency, nearly all in the common form of the popular super- 
stition. Yet, in spite of this accumulated weight of authority and 
testimony, we refuse to believe in the principles and practices of witch- 
craft. In England, as a consequence of the disgraceful credulity of the 
undisciplined human mind, seventy thousand persons were executed 





33 ¢¢ A Picture History of England. From the Invasion of Julius Cesar to the 
Present Time.’ By H. W. Dulcken, Ph. D. Illustrated with Eighty Engravings 
by the Brothers Dalziel, from Designs by A. W. Bryce. London: George Rout- 
ledge and Sons. 1866. 

%4 «Histoire de la Nouvelle France, contenant les navigations, découvertes,” &c. 
Par Mare Lescarbot. Enrichie de cartes. Nouvelle édition, publiée par M. 
Edwin Tross. Vol. II. London and Edinburgh: Williams and Norgate. 1866. 

% “The Superstitions of Witchcraft.’ By Howard Williams, M.A., St. John’s 
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during the period 1603—1680; while in fifteen centuries of Chris- 
tianity, nine millions of men, women, and children have been burned 
or hanged as a sacrifice to superstitious ignorance, Such at least are 
the estimated numbers; and in the second instance the computation 
has been made or approved by Dr. Sprenger, who considers it by no 
means an immoderate one. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


IS severest critics, we suppose, will not deny Mr. Dickens 
genius, not of the highest indeed, but still of a very rare 
order. When we look back at his long gallery of portraits, Sam 
Weller, Chadband, Pecksniff, Pickwick, and Mrs. Gamp; when we 
consider how much we should lose if deprived of all these, and all their 
whims and fancies, we must confess that their creator does not belong 
to the common roll of authors. But on the other hand, when we 
compare Mr. Dickens to the world’s great humorists, Aristophanes, 
Moliére, Swift, Cervantes, and Shakespeare, then we see how far short 
he comes of the highest rank of genius. Pecksniff weighs as chaff in 
the balance against Tartuffe, and Pickwick is a mere monster beside 
the Don of Spain. The more we study Falstaff, Gulliver, and Sancho 
Panza, the more we perceive the’ art of the artist and thinker, but the 
closer we look at Mr. Dickens’s characters, the more we detect the 
trickery of an artificer. The more we analyse Mr. Dickens, the more 
we perceive that his humour runs into riotous extravagance, whilst his 
pathos degenerates into sentimentality. His characters, in fact, are a 
bundle of deformities. And he appears, too, to value them because 
they are deformed, as some minds value a crooked sixpence more than 
a sound coin. He has made the fatal mistake against which Goethe 
warned the artist. Everything with him is not supra naturam, but 
extra naturam. His whole art, as we shall presently show, is founded 
upon false principles. When we put down a work of his, we are 
tempted to ask, Quid hine abest nisi res et veritas? And if this criti- 
cism muy be pronounced upon his master-pieces, what can be said of 
his later works? Our answer must be found in our remarks upon 
* Our Mutual Friend.”! As it is impossible for us here to analyse 
the whole work, we must content ourselves with a chapter. To do 
this in most cases would be as absurd as to exhibit a man’s 
tooth as a specimen of his eloquence. But Mr. Dickens does not 
suffer by the process. He is seen to the best advantage in detached 
pieces. And we shall take the chapter on Podsnappery, both 
because it has been so much praised by Mr. Dickens’s admirers, and 
because, too, we think it is most characteristic of his mind. A more 
suitable character then Podsnap could not have fallen into Mr. Dickens’s 





1 “Our Mutual Friend.” By Charles Dickens. With Illustrations by Marcus 
Stone. London: Chapman and Hall, 1866. 
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hands. We fully sympathize with him in his hatred of Podsnappery. 
For Podsnap, be it known, is the incarnation of Grocerdom, that 
stolid British Grocerdom, which deems that only coronets and titles 
make heroes, only silks and jewels heroines, that the feast of reason 
comes only with venison, and the flow of wit only with Sneyd’s claret 
—that Grocerdom where riches instead of elevating only enervate their 
possessors, instead of refining only brutalize each passion, and instead of 
broadening only swathe the mind in intolerance. In a crusade against 
this Mr. Dickens has our warmest wishes. And Podsnap, if well con- 
ceived and well carried out, might have been the pendant to Pecksniff. 
But when we open the chapter, we find it an explosion of dulness. A 
number of automatons are moving about, who are all, so to speak, 
tattooed with various characteristics. There is the great automaton 
Podsnap, who is tattooed with a flourish of the right arm and a flush 
of the face, and the minor automaton Mr. Lammle, who is tattooed 
with ginger eyebrows. Dancers are called “ bathers,” and one of them 
is distinguished by his ambling. In fact Mr. Dickens here seems to 
regard his characters as Du Fresne says the English did their dogs, 
quanto deformiores eo meliores estimant. The conversation is still 
more wonderful. Mr. Dickens here alternates between melodrama 
and burlesque. If he is not upon stilts, he goes upon crutches. For 
instance, take the following— : 
“Said Mr. Podsnap to Mrs. Podsnap, ‘ Georgiana is almost eighteen.’ ” 
“Said Mrs. Podsnap to Mr. Podsnap, assenting, ‘ Almost eighteen.’ ” 


“Said Mr. Podsnap then to Mrs. Podsaap, ‘ Really I think we should have 
some people on Georgiana’s birthday.’ ” 

“Said Mrs. Podsnap then to Mr. Podsnap, ‘which will enable us to clear off 
all those people who are due.’” (Vol. i., p. 98.) 


The only thing we can compare with this wonderful passage is “ Peter 
Piper picking pepper.” Let us now turn to the satire. Here are 
Mr. Podsnap’s views upon art— 


“Literature ; large print, respectfully descriptive of getting up at eight; 
shaving close at a quarter past, breakfasting at nine, going to the City at ten, 
coming home at half-past five, and dining at seven.” (p. 97.) 

Now as these exact words are repeated under Painting and Music and 
again under Dancing (p. 104), we must conclude that Mr. Dickens 
thinks he has written something very effective. Our comment is that 
sham wit, like a sham diamond, can cut nothing. But then whilst 
some jokes are dull, others are old. Thus we read of an epergne 
“ blotched all over as ifit had broken out inan eruption” (p.99.) This 
poor old joke has broken out year after year amongst Mr. Dickens’s 
followers ever since Leech’s woodcut of the page “who had broken 
out into buttons and stripes.” The chapter also contains a specimen 
of Mr. Dickens’s bad grammar. We are told that a certain meek 
young man “eliminated Mr. Podsnap’s flush and flourish” (p. 106), 
whereas the context shows that he produced them. Such a blunder 
implies that Mr. Dickens knows neither the meaning of the French 
éliminer nor the Latin elimino. He appears to confuse “ eliminate”’ 
with “elicit.”’ The chapter, however, may be taken as a very fair 
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specimen of the whole work. Zota Natura in minimis. Much of 
the caricature in the second volume is simply like trying to frighten 
a man by making faces at him; whilst in the chapter on “The 
Voice of Society,” Mr. Dickens becomes as angry as a woman, and 
as inconsistent as the Times. But more extraordinary than any 
chapter is the preface, or postscript, or apology, for we don’t know 
what to call it, which closes the work. It is divided into five 
sections, and each section contains a separate fallacy, except one, 
which contains two. In the first, Mr. Dickens lays down the proposi- 
tion “that an artist (of whatever denomination) may, perhaps, be 
trusted to know what he is about in his vocation.” Mr. Dickens’s 
later works are the best refutation of his own words. He attempts 
to be a satirist when he is only a caricaturist, and a philosopher when 
he is only a humorist. That a man who, as far as can be gathered 
from his works, has never read a word of Aristotle, should hold 
such a doctrine, is natural enough. The second contains the old 
rock on which Mr. Dickens has so often been shipwrecked. His 
object in “The Mutual Friend,” he says, is to “turn a leading in- 
cident to a pleasant and useful account,” that is to say, if we rightly 
understand him, to set forth the wrongs of Betty Higden and the 
Poor Law. Now, true art has nothing to do with such ephemeral and 
local affairs as Poor Laws and Poor Law Boards; and whenever art tries 
to serve such a double purpose, it is like an egg with two yolks, neither 
is ever hatched. This clause also contains the further fallacy that a 
work of art is best produced in a serial form. As Mr. Dickens gives 
no reasons whatever for this opinion, we cannot possibly examine 
them. In the third clause Mr. Dickens defends the plot of his 
story by the fact that it is founded on reality. But how does 
that affect the matter? Truth is not always probable. And it 
is probability which is required in a novel. When honest Wilars 
de Honecort, in the thirteenth century, wrote under his carved 
animals, “et saciez bien quil fu contrefais al vif,’ he only showed 
how far he still was from a true conception of art. Further, 
Mr. Dickens’s conduct of the plot makes the story still less 
probable. In Greene’s play of “'Tu Quoque” occur the following 
stage directions: “ Here they two talke and rayle what they list,” 
“ Here they all talk.” This may be taken as ashort summary of the 
conduct of the personages in “The Mutual Friend.” In the fourth 
section Mr. Dickens explains his views about Betty Higden and the 
Poor Law. Our reply is that a novel is not the place for discussions on 
the Poor Law. If Mr. Dickens has anything to say about the Poor 
Law, let him say it in a pamphlet, or go into Parliament. Who is to 
separate in a novel fiction from fact, romance from reality? If Mr. 
Dickens knows anything of human nature, he must know that the 
practical English mind is, as a rule, repelled by any advocacy in the 
shape of fiction. And to attempt to alter the Poor Law by a novel is 
about as absurd as it would be to call out the militia to stop the cattle 
disease. The fifth and last section is entirely personal. We believe 
that all England would have been deeply shocked had Mr. Dickens 
been killed in the Staplehurst accident. But many minds will be 
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equally shocked by the melodramatic way in which he speaks of his 
escape. ‘Those who are curious to understand the tricks of his style 
should analyse the last section. He first endeavours to raise a joke 
about Mr. and Mrs. Lammle, “in their manuscript dress,” and his 
other fictitious characters being rescued from the railway carriage, and 
then turns off to moralize and improve upon his own escape, concluding 
the whole with a theatrical tag about “The End,” which refers both 
to the conclusion of his book and his life. We write this in no carping 
spirit, but because it so fully explains to us the cause of Mr. Dickens’s 
failures, a want of sincerity, and a determination to raise either a 
laugh or a tear at the expense of the most sacred of things. After 
all that can be said, Art is still the flowering of man’s moral nature. 

In novels as in ladies’ dresses, fashions have their day. A few years 
ago the Jane Eyre pattern prevailed, then Sensationalism, and now 
Bohemianism. Some half-dozen Bohemian novels and tales lie before 
us. Thus, to take them alphabetically, Mr. Austin gives us a new 
story.” He is best known as a satirist, and has not forgotten his 
power. Terrible things are said against publishers and critics. The 
critics will probably believe what is said against the publishers, and the 
publishers against the critics. As we are not afraid of hard blows, we 
will quote a passage against the critics. ‘“ Marston Light was one of 
the most cynical, selfish, ill-tongued, cruel-penned litt¢rateurs of the 
town. Somebody said of him that he had read the Sacred Scriptures 
as hastily as the books which he reviewed, and that he had in conse- 
quence totally misunderstood the divine admonition, and invariably 
did to his neighbours what he took precious good care they should 
never do to him” (vol. i. p. 11.). This is not bad as jokes go now-o’- 
days. We would, however, advise Mr. Austin to draw his illustrations 
from less sacred sources. Asit is, he lays himself open to the charge 
that he is seldom witty without being profane, and often profane with- 
out being witty. He has, however, great powers of description, to 
which, in the present work, he has scarcely done justice. Though the 
offices of critic and prophet should be kept distinct, still we are 
inclined to predict that Mr. Austin may really distinguish himself as an 
essayist or satirist. 

Passing by some minor names we come to Mr. Winwood Reade’s 
“ See-Saw.’” Itis evidently founded upon a careful study of “ scrofulous 
French novels.’ As it is French in style, sois it French in its moral— 

* Le scandale du monde est ce qui fait l’offense, 
Et ce n’est pas pécher, que pécher en silence.” 

We regret to speak so severely, for there is much that is clever and 
epigrammatic. The account of the “ Craven” and its members is, to say 
the least, vigorous. In detached passages Mr. Reade excels. Looked 
at as a whole, the art is coarse and clumsy. He is constantly shirking 
his work. And there are in a novel two ways of escaping the difficulty, 
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either to say that a thing surpasses description, or that it is too well 
known to need description. Mr. Reade has recourse to both. Further, 
in proportion as he endeavours to interest us with his principal 
characters the more he fails. True love, true art, are to him either 
unknown worlds, or else he cannot describe them. With his minor 
personages he succeeds better. Darlington, like Rosie Raffles in Mr. 
Austin’s story, appears to be drawn from life. Like Mr. Austin, too, 
we snould imagine that Mr. Reade would distinguish himself more in 
some other field of literature than in that of novel writing. 

Lastly, by the necessity of our alphabetical arrangement, comes 
Miss Thomas.* She has long since established a reputation as an 
authority on gloves, horses, and oaths. Versatile and clever, she con- 
trives to do herself as much injustice as her worst enemies could 
possibly wish. ‘Take for instance such a passage as this—‘‘ When one 
feels the setting sun at all, it is always in ‘the small of the back,’ and 
forthwith a hopeless feeling of vulyarity, and a wild desire to sneeze 
sets in. His brazen rays, in fact, make one feel wicked, or weak and 
dusty.” (Vol. iii., p. 64.) Now if Miss Thomas has really discovered 
any such physiological fact, by all means let her put it forward in a 
scientific treatise. Her evidence, however, is valuable, for we can now 
explain various passages in her work, by supposing that she wrote 
them with her back to the setting sun. Her hero, we may remark, 
falls in love with three women, two of whom are married. In short, 
her ethics in the present tale seem somewhat like those of the Bosje- 
man’s—“ it is right to steal another man’s wife, but it is wicked when 
one’s own is stolen.” Some portions, as in all Miss Thomas’s works, 
are cleverly done ; the scene between Daisy and her lover in the be- 
ginning of the third volume is excellent, whilst the “‘ Menagerie” may 
fairly be set against Mr. Winwood Reade’s “ Craven.”’ But the fault 
of the story, and there cannot be a worse fault, is its moral tone. 

And now turning from stories with more or less of a Bohemian bias, 
we will select some with a different tendency. First comes Mr. 
Alexander Smith’s attempt. In our last number we called attention 
to his unjustifiable attack on Leigh Hunt. We regret to say that 
there is the same disposition to sneer at other Liberals in the present 
work. Now novels are not the place for political vituperation. Mr. 
Smith, however, reaches his climax of bad taste in vol. ii. ch. viii. A 
gentleman, who thinks it decent to call the majority of his country- 
men ‘“‘donkeys,” should at least be able to point to some higher 
qualities than we can discover in the present work. Some of the 
early chapters are prettily done, and Mr. Smith can always describe 
scenery. But the power of moralizing vaguely upon all things, and 
letting loose a description here and there, hardly constitutes a 
novelist. 

We should be sorry to say one word that might seem flippant upon 
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“ Hidden Depths.”® It treats of a subject which no one can approach 
without much sadness,—a subject, however, which we do not think suit- 
able, in the way in which it is here handled, for a novel. The author, 
‘we should suppose, is either a young curate or a woman. No other 
beings could possibly have imagined such scenes. Fingunt creduntque. 
The book is put forward as being substantially true, whereas it is sub- 
stantially false. General accusations are valueless. We can, however, 
point to a particular passage—vol. ii. p. 20—which shows how little 
reliance can be placed upon the author. The passage cannot well be 
quoted. And we should advise none but those who may consider it a 
duty to test our words to refer to it. The value of the evidence is 
thus set at rest, and the value of the morality may be gauged by the 
following sentiment—* True virtue can have no existence except on a 
foundation of dogmatic truth.” (Vol. ii. p. 157.) 

“The Grahames ’’7 would certainly seem to be a first attempt. The 
author’s strong point is description. Itis, however, sadly overdone, as 
in the account of a certain sunset (vol. i. p. 40). The sketches of 
characters are coarse, whilst the author’s habit of punning renders 
some of the personages doubly offensive. 

“The Man of his Day,”® is also apparently a first production. 
Fine writing is also its great blemish. Thus the lightning leads one 
person “like a pillar of fire,” whilst a bay is so bright that it makes 
another person “ dizzy,’ which we should imagine is just what the 
lightning should have done. Such phenomena, however, lend an un- 
usual interest to an intrigue or a love scene, 

To atone for all these failures, we have, however, “ Wives and 
Daughters.”® It is decidedly the greatest novel since “ Romola.” 
Whether we look at the art of its construction, the natural develop- 
ment of situation after situation, the ease of the dialogue, the subtle 
humour and happiness of description, it is in each admirable. Many 
passages rival the best scenes in Miss Austen. The minor characters 
are as carefully executed as the more important. A sense of reality— 
and this should be the aim of the novelist—pervades every scene. ‘To 
justify our remarks is here impossible. We must be content to wear 
“the foolish face of praise.” Let us, however, call attention to such 
delicate touches as little Molly’s “ Please, papa—I wish to go—but I 
don’t care about it ;” to poor Mrs. Hamley, asking if a son “ who wrote 
such poetry, could do anything wrong?” and to the old butler “ who 
thinks that anger is a good thing for Thomas.” ‘“ Dear Clare,” and 
Cynthia and Mr. Gibson are, in their different ways, sure to be admired, 
but the minor strokes of humour of a great artist are often missed. 
And Mrs. Gaskell’s humour is free, on the one hand, from any vul- 
garity, and on the other hand from any exaggeration—tender and true. 
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And the perfection of the work adds poignancy to our grief. When 
lately a great satirist and novelist was taken away, most of us felt our 
sorrow lightened by the thought that he had accomplished his work, 
but now when her fame was at its highest, and her powers at their 
greatest, has the authoress of “Mary Barton” been snatched away, 
and there is nothing left for us but to pay a mournful tribute of praise. 

Excellent, too, in their way are the Essays of O’Dowd,” rattling 
and racy. The author’s assumption of a disguise, however, is some- 
thing like the Queen travelling under the title of the Duchess of 
Lancaster. No one can mistake him. Everywhere is he at home, and 
on everything has something to say. It has been remarked that the 
present generation cannot pay a compliment or play a hand at whist 
like their fathers. If anyone will turn to the dedication he will see 
that the first assertion is wrong, whilst another passage will give him 
a reason for doubting the last. But this rattling style has its draw- 
backs. Accuracy is not amongst its merits. Thus we read that “ life 
is carried on, like the American war, by substitutes.” (p.5.) This 
assertion has certainly been disproved over and over again. At the 
beginning of the war it may have been true, but not during the real 
struggle. So, too, the joke about the “new terror of death” (p. 287) 
belongs not to Lord Lyndhurst, but Arbuthnot, and was first used in 
reference to Curl. Again, the story of the port-wine (p. 101) is ori- 
ginally told not of a City man, but of a celebrated nobleman long 
dead. 

Volumes of poetry are nearly as numerous as novels. Those 
who can’t write the latter, appear to write the former. This is the 
only way we can explain the average dulness that pervades such 
works. Hesiod speaks of poetry as 


“ Anopootvn Te kakOv dpmaupd Te pepunpdwr,” 


but these books are each quarter the renewal of cares and the begin- 
ning of difficulties. To praise such poetry is to do infinite harm. 
Happy indeed is that reviewer who can say, “Thank God, I have 
never praised a minor poet.” On the other hand, to condemn them 
mercilessly is to be most unjust. With all the vanity, affectation, and 
weakness that is in them, much that is amiable and at least inoffensive 
is to be found. The chief fault is, that the writers have neither ima- 
gination nor ear. Good feelings, unfortunately, will not supply 
thought, nor amiable intentions rhythm. Here, for example, is Mr. 
Washington Moon" with a sacred poem. We remember him not long 
ago in prose. He waged war with Dean Alford. The combatants 
fought. We know not who won, but each has now sung a hymn. 
The Churchman put forward a volume of mixed poetry ; the layman, 
however, gives us nothing but what is scriptural. The value of the 





1% Cornelius O'Dowd upon Men and Women, and other Things in General.” 
Third Series. Edinburgh and London; William Blackwood and Sons. 1865. 

«Elijah the Prophet. An Epic Poem.” By G. Washington Moon. London: 
Hatchard and Co. 1866. 
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Dean’s book we have already shown; and the utmost praise that we can 
give “ Elijah” is that it is something like an Oxford prize poem put 
into the Spenserian stanza, with “Salem” at the beginning, middle, 
and end. 

Mr. Fulford’s beautifully bound volume!? simply illustrates the 
truth of Goethe’s saying—there are many echoes, but few voices. 
Like Mrs. Prideaux, whom we noticed a short time ago, he has caught 
the mannerism of Tennyson’s style and the ring of some of his 
thoughts. Mr. Leighton!’ is far more original. A man who can 
strike out such happy phrases as “ honey-scented meadows,” and 
“brooks silver-slippered,” has certainly a true eye for nature; whilst 
one who can write such lines as 

‘The form of thought 
Goes with the age—the thought is for all time—” 


shows that he, too, can really think. His great fault lies in extreme 
redundancy. We wish poets would not so often remind us of Hesiod : 


“Nymot, ovd8€ icacw, do@ mrEov Hutov Travrds, 
OvS’ dcov ev padaxn Te kai dopodedo pey’ dverap.” 
If they practised the first line, they would be better able to describe 
the pleasure in the last. 

Mr. Bradbury" prefaces his poems with the following extraordinary 
introduction—* At the end of this volume will be found extracts from 
notices of the press of my works published in 1859. To insert notices 
of such a kind may be objected to by some persons; but it is thought 
they may serve to guide the judgment of those critics into whose 
hands my previous volume did not fall.” As we are not in the habit 
of taking our opinions from the Z%mes, from which nearly half a 
page of eulogy is given, Mr. Bradbury must not be surprised at our 
declining under these circumstances to notice his work. 

If Mr. Chorley! does not fall into platitudes, he certainly never rises 
into the region of thought. If there is nothing to censure, there is cer- 
tainly nothing to praise. If there is nulla mica salis, there is, on the 
other hand, nulla gutta fellis. The volume may very fairly be said 
to represent the average poetry which any man of an amiable disposi- 
tion might with moderate cultivation produce. 

Dr. M. J. Chapman gives us two series of “ Idylls,’’! one sacred, the 
other secular. We must say that we infinitely prefer the latter. 
Regular feet and accurate rhymes will certainly not, by themselves, 





12 “Tancelot. With Sonnets and other Poems.” By William Fulford, M.A. 
London: Edward Moxon and Co. 1866. 

13 ** Poems.” By Robert Leighton. Liverpool: Edward Howel. 1866. 

4 “Dyrical Fancies.” By S. H. Bradbury. London: Edward Moxon and 
Co. 1866. 

% The Wife’s Litany. Ballads, and other Pieces in Verse.” By John Rutter 
Chorley. London: Chapman and Hall. 1865. 

46 (1) ‘Hebrew Idylls and Dramas.” By M. J. Chapman, M.A. London: 
Saunders, Otley, and Co. 1866, (2) ‘‘The Greek Pastoral Poets. Theocritus, 
Bion, Moschus.” Done into English. By M, J. Chapman, M.D. Third edition, 
London : Saunders, Otley, and Co. 1866. 
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add beauty to the noble English version of the Old Testament. 
Theocritus suits the translator’s powers better. But even here we 
Should prefer an average prose translation to Dr. M. J. Chapman’s 
Thymes. His rendering of the famous xv. Idyll (the Adoniazuse) 
reads tamely beside Mr. Matthew Arnold’s prose version. ‘To English 
readers, however, the translation will be of much interest, whiist the 
notes furnish all requisite information. 

Mr. Gibbs’ poems?” in some degree resemble those of Mr. Leighton. 
Like him, he takes a high view of life and its duties, and has a real 
regard for Nature. But both he and Mr. Leighton must remember 
that no high place can possibly be attained in poetry without much 
labour and severe training. The Muses are hard taskmistresses ; 
they accept no half-and-half homage. You must serve them entirely 
or not at all. “The Story of a Life,” which is the longest, is also 
the best in the book. As also in Mr. Leighton’s case, the comic 
pieces are failures. 

In “ Lost and Found,”!® Mr. Wilson not only shows fluency but 
power. He does himself, however, great injustice by jumbling 
metaphors together thus— 


Time sows no seeds which bear so rich a yield 
As shattered hopes—they multiply themselves! 
Let one be jarred, the others tremble too; 
E’en as a single ripple on the lake, 

Caused by a pebble cast.” 


And so on through two more lines. Simplicity, as it is the most 
difficult, is the last thing attained in art. 

“ Lays of Italy,”!® and “ The Idylls of the Hearth,” both deserve 
a word of praise, not so much for the poetry as for the tendency of 
thought and feeling. The former is full of admiration for liberty and 
Garibaldi, whilst the other deals with homelier subjects. In both 
cases the authors must find their reward in their work. 

Last of all come Sir Bulwer Lytton’s “ Lost Tales of Miletus.”#! 
They stand to his other poems much as the “Caxtoniana” stands to 
the rest of his prose. We find less of the old smartness ; the tinsel is 
not so tawdry ; the commonplaces are less numerous ; or perhaps we 
had better say that the story and the setting prevent them from 
being very conspicuous; still they are here. Thus such expressions as 
“‘teaching thewing souls” (p. 11), and “breath balming the morn” 





17 ‘The Story of a Life, and other Works.” By William Alfred Gibbs. London : 
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18 «¢ Lost and Found. A Pastoral.” By J. Crawford Wilson. London: Wil- 
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19 « Ruggiero Vivaldi, and other Lays of Italy.” By Eleanor Darby. London : 
Triibner and Co. 1865. 
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(pp. 17, 20), are in the old “ Pelham” vein. The literary tinsel crops 
out in such lines as— | 


“ War is the child of cloud, 
Often stillest just before the thunder,”—p. 22. 


Where the first sentence is evidently the child of the second. The 
old commonplaces bud and blossom again in— 


“ Life hurries on to meet the point it sprung from, 
Youth starts from infancy and age returns,”—p. 148. 


Which is only the old Bulwerian way of saying that “age is second 
childhood.” Still these faults do not violently obtrude themselves. 
And we may fairly pronounce the stories as graceful, picturesque, and 
superficial. 

If, however, we can find no original poet this quarter, we have, at 
least, two excellent collections of poetry. The charming edition of 
Mrs. Browning” will, we trust, extend her fame. The selection is 
well and carefully made. The two greatest achievements of women 
certainly in our day are “ Romola,” and the poems of Mrs. Browning. 
No woman has, on the whole, done for women more than she has. 
The other is a selection of religious poetry, chiefly from modern 
authors. The selector has not only exercised wise judgment, but 
shown an unusual catholicity of taste. He gives us not only English 
but American poets—not only Protestants but Roman Catholics. He 
is not afraid to quote either from Sir Aubrey de Vere or Emerson. 
Arthur Clough will be found side by side with John Henry Newman, 
and Miss Rosetti opposite to Miss Procter. We much wish, however, 
that he had gone further afield. He scarcely quotes at all from the 
Elizabethan poets. And after what Lamb has done, there can be no 
excuse for being ignorant of their beauties. 

If, too, we have no original poetry, we have at least what is the next 
best thing, an excellent translation of the “ Iliad.”*4 We have so re- 
cently given our opinion as to the superiority of blank verse over the 
so-called English hexameter, that we shall not here enter into the 
question further than to observe that Mr. Wright quotes from Long- 
fellow—its acknowledged master—the admission that “ the motions of 
the English muse in that measure are not unlike those of a prisoner 
dancing to the music of his chains.” We have, indeed, been accused 
of favouring blank verse, because, forsooth, Lord Derby used that 
metre. It is certainly a novelty for this Review to be accused of an 
aristocratic bias. We trust the reproach will be removed when we 
say that Mr. Wright’s version is, in most respects, equal to Lord 
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Derby’s. They stand on equal pedestals. Neither of them, however, 
has approached to the delicacy, music, and colouring which Ten- 
nyson has thrown into a famous passage. Whether Tennyson could 
sustain this high standard is another question. And here let us call 
attention to a new edition of the “ Odyssey.” Scholars may differ 
as to the value of the readings adopted in the text, but no one can 
doubt the value of the marginal references, and the scholarship of the 
notes. This is not the place to enter into discussions as to the author- 
ship and date of the “ Odyssey.” It is sufficient to say that these 
questions are dealt with by Mr. Hayman in the trenchant. style 
which Professors Connington and Goldwin Smith first introduced. 
His book must certainly become the text-book of the “ Odyssey.” 

“The poet,” kar’ éoyyy, in England, means not Homer but Shak- 
speare. And we are glad to see so many new editions of him. First 
and foremost, both in size and popularity, stands Cassell’s Illustrated 
Edition.26 One of the editors is well-known by her Concordance, 
and the other by his “ Shakspeare-Characters.” It is meant for the 
people, and is both cheap and useful. ‘The notes are to the point. The 
editors show good taste, though, perhaps, their feelings here and there 
override their judgment, as in their comments upon “ peonied and 
lilied brims” (“The Tempest,” act iv. sc. 1). Here and there, too, 
little absurdities peep out as in the remarks upon “the man, the dog, 
and the bush in the moon” (“The Tempest,” act ii. sc. 2), that “an 
Italian once pointed out to the editors the figure of a dog in the full 
moon.” After so much has been written upon the subject, the men- 
tion of the Italian is a little superfluous. For Mr. Selous’ illustra- 
tions we can say but little. He shines most amongst the lower 
characters, and is more at home with Quince, Snug, and Bottom, than 
with Titania and her elves. 

Mr. Dyce’s edition” is in many respects just the opposite to Mr. 
and Mrs. Clarke’s. He writes for the scholar, and not for the multi- 
tude. His notes recal both the criticism and the satire of the days of 
Porson and Herman. He is unsparing to his opponents, especially 
Mr. Collier. The following note upon “Go, get thee to Yaughan” 
(‘‘ Hamlet,” act v. se. 1), is a fair sample of his style: 


“Mr. Collier, in the second edition of his Shakspeare, adopts his Corrector’s 
‘yon,’ and certainly the Corrector is fortunate in such an expositor as Mr. 
Collier, without whom we never should have guessed that ‘yon’ is equivalent 
to ‘yon alehouse.’” 


The method in which Mr. Collier illustrates his Corrector is, to say 





25 ‘¢ The Odyssey of Homer.” Edited, with Marginal References, various Read- 
ings, Notes, and Appendices, by Henry Hayman, B.D. Vol. I. Books I. to VI. 
London: David Nutt. 1866. 

26 ‘*The Plays of Shakspeare.” Edited and Annotated by Charles and Mary 
Cowden Clarke. Illustrated by H. C. Selous. London: Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin. 1865, 1866. 
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the least, remarkable. For some time past we have been waiting to 
see his refutation of the very serious charge brought against him in 
Mr. Grant White’s recent “ Life of Shakspeare.” (p. 151, footnote.) 

Mr. Dyce, too, in other respects presents a contrast to Mr. and 
Mrs. Clarke. He is never led away by poetical feeling, or a mere love 
of beauty. Thus in “ Macbeth” (Act v. se. 3) he prefers, and pro- 
bably rightly, the plain “ way of life” to the more poetical “ May of 
life.” Again, too, in the same play (Act iv. se. 3), he reads “ summer- 
seeming lust,” in preference to Blackstone’s poetical “ summer-seeding 
lust.” 

The game of emendations is very popular. Not long ago a certain 
critic nearly re-wrote all the chorusses in A’schylus. The emenda- 
tions were undoubtedly ingenious. There was, however, one slight 
fault—the emendator wrote such ungrammatical Greek. Something 
of this sort is the fault we have to find with Mr. Bailey’s clever 
book." He is so dreadfully ingenious. ‘Thus, on a well-known 
passage in the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” he writes: 


“Bottom, the weaver, wishing to play the lion, promises that, in order not 
to frighten the ladies, he ‘ will roar you as gently as any suchking-dore,’ adding, 
‘I will roar you as ’twere any nightingale’ (Act i. se. 2). The expression in 
italics is so utterly nonsensical that it is marvellous how it has escaped criti- 
cism and condemnation. So far from suffering such a fate, it continues to be 
quoted as if it were some felicitous phrase. . . . . . The blunder, which is 
whimsical enough, may be rectified by the smallest of alterations—by striking 
out a single letter from dove, leaving the clause, ‘I will roar you as gently as 
any sucking-doc.’ As dove was spelt ‘doue’ in Shakespeare’s time, the 
transition from doe would be easy.”-—pp. 198, 199. 


Now, mark how a short extract from such a common work as the 
“ Penny Cyclopzdia” demolishes all this ingenuity. 
A g y 


“One part of the internal organization of the pigeon is worthy of special 
notice. The crop in the state which is adapted to ordinary digestion is thin 
and membranous, and the internal surface is smooth; but by the time the 
young are about to be hatched, the whole, except that part which lies on the 
trachea, becomes thicker, and puts ona glandular appearance, having its in- 
ternal surface very irregular. In this organ it is that the food is elaborated 
by the parents before it is conveyed to the young, for a milky fluid of a greyish 
colour is secreted and poured into the crop among the grain or seeds under- 
going digestion, and a quality of food suited to the nestling is thus produced. 
The fluid coagulates with acids and forms curd, and the apparatus forms, 
among birds, the nearest approach to the mamme of the warm-blooded animals. 
Hence, no doubt, the term ‘ pigeon’s milk.’”—Article ‘ Columbide.” 


And hence, too, no doubt, Shakespeare’s “ sucking-dove.”’ Similar 
objections might be taken to many other of Mr. Bailey’s emendations. 
He, however, is open to conviction, and is candid enough to acknow- 
ledge that Mr. Singer’s “ rother’s sides” is preferable to his own in- 





*8 “On the Received Text of Shakespeare’s Dramatic Writings, and its Im- 
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genious “ browser’s sides” in “ Timon of Athens” (Act iv. se. 3). His 
book, if taken cautiously, may be of real service to the critic. 

The last, and the least too in size, of Shakespearian books this 
quarter is “the Songs and Sonnets.” We need not say that it is 
well edited, for it is edited by Mr. Palgrave. Alexander had a casket 
made for the “ Iliad,” and Messrs. Macmillan have made one for 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets. It is a dainty edition in every respect—bind- 
ing, type, and paper. The notes, too, are admirable, short yet clear. 
Mr. Palgrave has his own theory upon “ the Sonnets,” but about this 
we shall say nothing, as Mr. Gerald Massey promises to clear up all 
mystery in his forthcoming work. 

In our last number we noticed Mr. Farrar’s excellent work on the 
onomatopoetic theory. We now have Mr. Wedgwood himself? on the 
subject. No theory has, perhaps, been so abused. Berkeley was 
supposed to be conquered by a grin, and Mr. Wedgwood by an 
epigram. The theory, however, has gained ground in spite of 
misrepresentation and in spite of nicknames. We shall anxiously 
lovk forward to what Max Miiller and his followers may have 
to reply; at present, they have answered only with sarcasms. 
Mr. Wedgwood conducts his argument with a calmness which cannot 
be too much admired. He has not exhausted his subject in the present 
little volume, simply because it is inexhaustible. One can scarcely 
turn to any language without finding some corroboration of his views. 
The history of the onomatopoetic theory in England is a warning to 
scholars. Dr. Charnock’s book*! is a very second-rate production by a 
second-rate mind. He possesses no power of real criticism. One authority 
seems as good as another to him. He does not digest his learning. Thus, 
to take an example, he quotes under Lullaby—“ Lullaby, or L’Ellaby, 
from a supposed fairy called Ellaby Gathon, whom nurses invited to 
watch the sleeping babes, that they might not be changed for others. 
Hence changeling, or infant changed.’”’ Now this is so much nonsense, 
and not very amusing nonsense. It is like the genealogy of Heralds. 
For the proper treatment of the word let Dr. Charnock turn to 
Wedgwood’s dictionary. We see that Dr. Charnock promises us a 
glossary of the provincialisms of Essex. Here he may do real service, 
but he must be content to collect, and not theorize. A complete re- 
vival of Middle Age and early Northern literature is going on. Every- 
thing that Mr. Ludlow* gives us is sure to be good and substantial. His 
workmanship is sound, but his style is heavy. “Il est Anglais,” as 
M. le Maire said, when Mr. Sabine Baring-Gould proposed to attack 
the loup-garou. And so, too, Mr. Ludlow attacks the great epics of 
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the Middle Ages, and in these volumes gives us the spoils. The first 
part is to us the most interesting, and we wish that Mr. Ludlow had 
extended his chapter on the Growth of Legend into a longer essay. 
His book, we fear, will be more often referred to than read, and more 
often plundered than acknowledged. The three most interesting 
chapters in Mr. Sabine Baring-Gould’s work** are those on the 
“ Were-Wolf in the North,” “The Origin of the Scandinavian Were- 
Wolf,” and the “ Were-Wolf in the Middle Ages.” And he well 
illustrates what he has said of the advantage of the study of Norse 
Mythology. He writes fluently, and possesses a keen eye for what- 
ever is picturesque. For our own part, we should be inclined to regard 
lycanthropy certainly in many cases as nothing more than the result 
of the human mind hardening poetry into fact, and materializing what 
had been taught in a spiritual sense. ‘Iwo translations from the 
Norse have also appeared.5t They are works, however, more suitable 
for the “specialist”? than the general critic to deal with. We can, 
however, say that Sir Edmund Head’s rendering, like everything that 
he writes, is marked by both ease and vigour. Amongst other trans- 
lations, from very different sources, we must mention Mr. Wells’s 
“Eastern Tales,’’**and Mr. Brooks’s rendering of Richter’s “Hespe- 
rus.”96 To many, whatever Richter wrote is quite as wonderful as the 
“Thousand and One Nights.” The Rhine and the Ganges, it has 
been well said, are only geographically distinct. Englishmen can 
now amuse themselves in tracing resemblances between Mr. Wells’s 
Eastern tales and the Orientalisms of Jean Paul, in Mr. Brooks’s very 
readable translation of an untranslatable work. Amongst books 
which refuse to be classed under any denomination is Mr. Ruskin’s 
“ Ethics of the Dust.’’*? We should be very sorry to treat him in 
the way in which he treats others. Indeed, he seems rather to be an 
object for commiseration than for criticism. This is the manner in 
which he thinks it decent to oppose certain well-ascertained conclu- 
sions of modern science: “ Lecturer.—Do you think you don’t know 
whether you are alive or not? (Isabel skips to the end of the 
room and back). Yes, Isabel, that’s all very fine, and you and I 
may call that being; but a modern philosopher calls it being ‘in a 
mode of motion.’ It requires a certain quantity of heat to take you 
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to the sideboard, and exactly the same quantity to bring you back 
again—that’s all.” (p. 46). Paley has said that you can’t refute a 
sneer. Luckily, however, a sneer refutes itself. But we will not bid 
Mr. Ruskin look to Paley, but rather to Butler, who in his famous 
tenth sermon says “it is as easy to shut the eyes of the mind as those 
of the head.” 

A solitary topographical work, the Rev. S. Smith’s, “The Temple 
and the Sepulchre,”®> appears. None but those who have made this 
subject a study, and who hawe seen the actual locality, can be judges of 
its merits or demerits. We possess neither qualification. All that 
we can say is, that the arguments are temperately expressed, the 
descriptions good, and the illustrations are a great help to the text, 
which is by no means always the case in similar works. Two Christmas 
books, as we suppose they must be called, reached us too late to be 
noticed in our last number. It is not, however, of much consequence, 
for they will be welcomed at any season. Mr. Millais’s collection® is 
of a very miscellaneous kind. But every one who cares not for 
Millais alone, but the progress of art, should certainly study this 
volume. Goethe used to advise the study of nature in her mon- 
strosities, and even in the poorest sketches here—and there are some 
very poor—much may be learnt. The other isa child’s book.” A well- 
told story is set off by Mr. Tenniel’s illustrations. And we must say 
that we like Mr. Tenniel here far better than in the pages of Punch. 
It must, we should think, too, have been some relief to him to 
have escaped for once from satire to the poetry of childhood. Satire, 
such as Mr. Tenniel’s was against Lincoln, must bring remorse, but 
a book like this nothing else but pleasure to both maker and reader: 
And here let us take occasion to notice another child’s book, “The 
Butterfly’s Gospel, and other Stories.” The names of the author and 
the translator are sufficient guarantees for its excellence. The pub- 
lishers, we may add, have done their utmost to make the binding 
correspond with the text. 

From France we have several novels. Amongst them “La Prime 
d’Honneur’’*” is remarkable for its descriptions of scenery. The ac- 
count of the combe—or, in Devonshire dialect, coombe—is excellent. 
The author is very happy in all his home-scenes. He makes cabbages, 
potatoes, and bacon poetical. There is a farm-supper, as far as de- 
scription goes, worthy of George Eliot. His rustics, however, do not 
possess the wit of George Eliot’s yokels. But he is quite correct in 
saying that the labourer admires scenery, and notes the changes of the 
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seasons, and the varying aspects of cloud and sky, more than those 
above him in life. And there is, too, a certain amount of truth in the 
following sentence, which might be remembered in England—“ Il 
serait décidément plus facile d’éventrer un chéne de cent ans avee un 
couteau de deux sous que de faire entrer une idée de bon sens dans la téte 
d’un tueur de liévres.””’ The remark does not apply only to poachers. 
In a novel of M. Urbain Olivier’s we naturally look for country scenes. 
In the present* the reader will not be disappointed. Here, as in 
George Eliot, we come upon rustic terms and provincialisms—to be 
found in no dictionary—which give the true local colouring to the 
dialogue. The philologist may certainly here pick up some fresh word- 
lore, whilst the artist may learn a lesson by the skill with which it is 
used. Further, the story possesses a great deal of humour, and a 
thoroughly healthy tone. It is a new thing for French novelists to 
be writing on the text, 
Ou peut-on étre mieux, 
Ow peut-on étre mieux, 
Qu’au sein de sa famille ?” 


But it is a novelty in which we should like to see some further experi- 
ments. M. Edouard Ourliac gives us a collection of tales and essays. 
Both are interesting. Thus, “ La Petite Loiseau” is the story of a 
foundling, who, though motherless, still has a mother. The tale, 
though well told, is far too sentimental and theatrical. Wordsworth’s 
“We are Seven” suggests the true method of treating such a subject. 


We trust, however, that M. Ourliac does not think that it is only by 
the Loire that a peasant’s house “est plutét une taniére qu’une habi 
tation,” and that only the peasants of La Varaine eat “du pain, 
toujours du pain, toujours.” In Dorsetshire he might find similar 
hovels, whilst in London men and women lack even bread. Amongst 
the essays, those who relish genuine French humour should turn to 
“Le Gendarme.” The title of a little handbook* to the French Exhi- 
bition of 1867 best explains its contents. On the whole, in spite of 
some tall talk about “le beau et le bon,” it will be found equally useful 
to the exhibitor and the mere visitor. Further, it contains a history 
of the various French Exhibitions, prefacing it with the quotation, 
“L’idée des expositions périodiques est une idée toute francaise.’ 
England, we suppose, must be content with the minor idea of expand- 
ing cucumber frames into crystal palaces. 

Amongst reprints we have to acknowledge Mr. Booth’s “Collection 
of Epigrams.”“° In spite of various improvements, many still remain 
to be made. In a third edition we should advise him to scrupulously 





43 “T/Ouvrier. Histoire de Paysans.” Par M. Urbain Olivier. Lausanne : 
Georges Bridel. 1866. 

44 “Les Contes de la Famille.” Par M. Edouard Ourliac. Paris: Michel Lévy, 
Freres. 1866. 

# “ T’Exposition Universelle de 1867. Guide de l’Exposant et du Visiteur, avec 
les Documents Officiels, un Plan, et une Vue de Exposition.” Paris: Hachette 
et Cie, 1866. 

46 “Epigrams, Ancient and Modern.” Edited by Rev. John Booth, BA. 
Second Thousand, London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1865. 
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weed out all those pieces where the humour depends upon the word 
rather than upon the thought. “The Biglow Papers,’’*? in their new 
form, are most suited for the railway, whilst “The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table’’# is fitted for the drawing-room. Lastly, from 
Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. we have five reprints in their excellent 
monthly series of standard novels,* and from the Early English Text 
Society, three new volumes.*? 





47 ‘The Biglow Papers.” By James Russell Lowell. London: John Camden 
Hotten. 1865. 

48 “The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” By Oliver Wendell Holmes. With 
Illustrations by J. C. Thompson. London: Alexander Strahan ; and Sampson 
Low, Son, and Marston. 1865. 

49 (1) “ Beyminstre.” By the Author of ‘‘ Lena.” (2) “ Entanglements.” By 
the Author of “‘ Mr, Arle.” (8) ‘‘The School for Fathers.” By Talbot Gwynne. 
(4) “ Winifred’s Wooing.” By Georgiana M. Craik. (5) ‘* Paul Ferroll.” A Tale. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1865, 1866. 

50 (1) ‘*The Wright’s Chaste Wife.” A Merry Tale, by Adam of Cobsam. 
Copied and Edited by Frederick J. Furnival. (2) ‘* Merlin; or, the Early His- 
tory of King Arthur.” A Prose Romance (about 1450--1460 a.D.). Edited 
from the unique MS. in the University Library, Cambridge, by Henry B. 
Wheatley. With an Introduction by D. W. Nash, Esq., F.S.A. Part I. 
(3) “The Monarch, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay.” Edited by Fitz- 
edward Hall. Part I. London: published, for the Early English Text Society, 
by Triibner and Co. 1865. 
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